






















































































A miser hates to spend money, 


And cheats himself by spending — 
So little for what he buys, that 
He gets less than he pays for. 
The economiser willingly pays 
The right prices, but sees to it. 
That he gets his money *s worth. 
This, more than ever, is the time 
For true economy ininks; 
High-grade inks, always the 
Most economical 1 in the long run, 
Being least affected by the 
Present price increases, offer 
The greatest inducements to 
The discriminating printer. _ 


sal 
_ Sigmund L Ullman Co. 


“New York a “Philadelphia 
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SNOWFLAKE isacclaimed 
the most widely used of any 
of the better grades of Coated 
Book Paper. See and ex- 
amine samples both plain and 
printed and the reason for its 
popularity will be clear. 


It is a beautiful pure white 
of exactly the approved tone, 
strong and leathery, with an 
even high finish, remarkably 
responsive to the printed im- 
pression. 


Due to large tonnage and unusual 
manufacturing advantages, the price 
is moderate. Use SNOWFLAKE 
and you will reduce to a minimum 
the expenses incidental to printing on 
Coated Papers. 


These are three ‘‘Butler Brands.” 


given. 


and Machine finish. 





“WARREN’S” PRINTONE 
looks and prints like paper 
thatis coated. Experts have 
been puzzled by this sheet. 
It is a product of the S. D. 
Warren & Co. mills, which 
means that it is to be de- 
pended upon. 


For Catalogs and other advertising lit- 
erature, Railroad Time Schedules and 
Folders, Hotel and Steamship Book- 
lets, PRINTONE is just the thing. 
If you are seeking an Uncoated Book 
Paper of strictly fine quality that will 
also run uniform, inspect this paper 
before you decide. You will save time 
and money and avoid disappoint- 
ments by adopting PRINTONE 
whenever a paper of this character 
is desired. 














STAR ENGLISH FIN. 
ISH, ‘“‘Made in America, 
Sold Everywhere.” It is 
the ideal paper for such pur- 
poses as School and Text 
Books, Magazines, Story 
Books, Catalogs and Circu- 
lars where either zine etch- 
ings or halftones of any screen 
up to 150 lines to the inch 
are used. The surface, while 
perfectly smooth, is free from 


gloss or glare, rendering fine 
text matter easily readable without 
undue strain on the eyes. It has 
an elegant velvety finish which, 
combined with its delicate, pleasing 
color tone, makes it attractive to the 
eye and pleasant to handle. 


They are standard and are known only under the names 
They are the best obtainable at the prices in their respective classes, Coated, Super 


Just drop us a line and we will forward either plain or printed samples or both, give you the 
list of sizes and weights in which these ““Butler Brands” are carried and quote you prices at 


which they are sold. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co 


Commercial Paper Co...... 


weeeees New York City 


American Type Founders Co............. Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co......Vancouver, British Col. 
National Paper & Type Co., (Export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co -City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co Guadalajara, Mexico 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Co 

Mississippi Valley Paper Co 

Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co............ Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co.........San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. 
Central Michigan Paper Co....Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co....... Seattle, Wash. 
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Talks on the HUMANA 


Question: Is the Humana so named because it is almost human P 


Answer: 


No; it is so named because it is more than human: 


and more dependable. 


HE Humana is an automatic feed 
for platen presses; sizes 10x15 
and 12x18. 


There are a good many reasons 
why a Humana would earn money 
for you, and we are going to tell you 
about them from month to month in 
the pages which we have taken in 
this and other publications. 


The Humana is the only automatic 
machine that will feed paper and 
cardboard (all weights and surfaces), 
envelopes (made up and blanks), 
tags, blotters, pamphlets, flat bags, 
box cartons, index cards, and, in fact, 
pretty nearly anything which can be 
fed by hand can be fed by a Humana. 


A hair-line register is absolutely 
guaranteed, as is also a minimum 
spoilage on all jobs. 


Two Humanas may easily be oper- 
ated by one boy (as shown in the above 
illustration). ‘They will produce more 
work and at less cost than any auto- 
matic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Of course we guarantee the Humana 
as to its parts and workmanship. It is 
extremely simple to adjust and operate. 


We are not going to ask you to 
read 350 testimonials, but we have 
them. If we had asked for them we 
could easily have had 650 for the 
650 machines now sold and in actual 
operation. 


Weare very pleased to send the ma- 
chine on trial. Terms may be either 
cash or deferred payments; $500 for 
the 10x15 and $550 for the 12x18; 
25 per cent may be paid down; or 5 
per cent will be deducted for cash. 


Any of the offices named below can show you a Humana in 
actual use. Write us for descriptive folder and further details. 


THE HUMANA COMPANY 


Offices and Salesroom, Clinton and Beaver Sts., Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ~ ST.LOUIS 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
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COMBINATION EXTENSION 
DELIVERY and LOWERING TABLE 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE 
HANDLING OF PRINTED SHEETS 


Can be attached to all Front-Delivery Miehle Presses 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of “* The Miehle ” and *‘ The Hodgman * Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago e ° ° - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . . . - 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. ° e - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . ‘ 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 



































GOSS ROTARY 
MAGAZINE PRESSES 











ROTARY WEB PRESS FOR PRINTING AND FOLDING LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
SIXTEEN-PAGE SIGNATURES, COMPLETED OR READY FOR MACHINE GATHERING 


Mail Order Catalogue and Magazine 
Printers and Publishers 


Did you ever consider what you could save by having your 
publications printed and folded on a Goss Magazine Press 
built to meet your needs? 


Half-tone and color work that has surprised printing experts 
is being produced on Goss machines. 


Goss Magazine Presses are making money for many 
printers and publishers —why not for you? 


Let us know your requirements. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : METROPOLITAN BLDG. 
16th Street and Ashland Ave. No. 1 Madison Ave. 
































Getting Business With 
Good Stationery 


USINESS stationery on Old Hampshire Bond 
is good business for you to get, and it will help 
your customers get good business. 


Why not plan to make a special Old ee 
Bond campaign for the next two or three months? 
Your customers, if you are cultivating the right class 
of trade, ought to be the kind that would appreciate 
Old Hampshire Bond, especially when the paper is 
brought to their attention in the right way. 


If you are interested in this suggestion, we can co- 
operate and to good advantage. Drop us a line and 
allow us to tell you our plan. 


MEMBER 
PAPER MAKERS 


ADVERTISING CLUB 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 



































A MEDIUM PRICED GOOD BLACK INK HAVING PECULIAR WORKING QUALITIES WHICH 


MADE 
rat QUEEN CITY FAMOUS — 


Ohnwntaltewinatiek Cex 
SINCE 


Is 
more ZORU INR ODN anes eels 


[IF NOT ACQUAINTED 
LET US 


INTRODUCE H.D.TO YOU 
rue QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK co. 


MAKERS OF 


HIGH GRADE BL AC Kano COLORED rantine inxs y/ 
CI NCCHININT-Ga 
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Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 
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CHICAGO: 343 S. Dearborn Street NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce St. 
TORONTO, CAN. : 114 Adelaide, W. 
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The Standard Press 


A bed and platen press that runs automatically at 
from 2,500 to 3,500 per hour and doubles this out- 


put by printing two separate jobs at the same time 


$250 Down 


On an initial investment of but $250 in a STANDARD 

HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS, any office 

having work enough to keep it running ONLY HALF 

THE TIME can earn the amount of the deferred monthly 
payments and a big profit besides. 


Thus, in fifteen months, this $250 investment would be repre- 
sented by a $1,750 machine, free and clear, in your plant, 
and you would have earned a large cash balance besides. 


The Standard Earns More Than the Largest Cylinder Press 














Floor Space 434x6 Feet. Weight 4,200 Lbs. 


The Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Wood & Nathan Company 


Sole Selling Agent 
No. 30 East 23d Street, New York City 



































SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 
PRINTS TWO COLORS ON 
EACH SIDE OF THE SHEET 


A GREAT MANY PRINTERS 


Are printing mail-order catalogues on light paper, two colors on each 
side of the sheet, on flat-bed presses, which can not be fed fast. The 
maximum output is ten thousand (10,000) sheets per day from each flat- 
bed machine. It needs a battery of presses, therefore, to do the work. 


THE TWO-COLOR SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


Prints two colors on each side of ANY SIZE SHEET up to 46 x 70 inches 
at speeds from four thousand (4,000) to five thousand five hundred (5,500) 
per hour, according to the quality of the work, paper, etc. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW HERE—GRASP IT 


Install one of these machines, then you will have a great advantage over 
your competitors doing similar work on flat-bed presses. It is not nec- 
essary to reduce your prices, for quicker service is more essential than 
low prices. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


And if this press is too large for you we have a small All-Size Rotary that 
may interest you. It cuts off any length of sheet up to twenty-five inches 
and any width of sheet up to forty inches. It will print one or two colors 
on each side of sheet. Perforating and numbering attachments can be 
placed on same, if desired. 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS~—WE HAVE THE PRESS 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 





























U. P. M.— THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Quality in Half-tone Printing 








depends not only 

upon a skilful er ied 
ready but upon the 
evenness with which 
the form is inked 
throughout the run. 








Every time the hand 

feeder trips the 

cylinder the form 

receives a double 

inking and the printing quality varies. The mechanical 
steadiness and accuracy of the 


U.P. M. 
CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


lends an evenness to the inking of the form throughout 
the run not possible on the hand-fed press or even on 
presses equipped with less up-to-date continuous feeders. 











The U. P. M. possesses many points of difference and 
advancement over any other feeder. 








We Also Offer The U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer 


The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
The U. P. M. Cutter and Creaser Feeder 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


136 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON Dept. A., 116 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 





















































































THIRTEEN to ONE 


For every square foot of floor space occupied by the Imposing 

Table shown in the illustration herewith, there are thirteen 

square feet of storage space. In other words, this Table occupies 

27square feet on the floor, but has a storage capacity of 353 square 
feet, including space provided by the iron surface. 
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Steel Imposing Table No. 723 takes iron surface 51 x 75 inches. $ 140 00 
Capacity, 414 84x13 galleys. Price, not including galleys or surface a 


Table No. 724 takes iron surface 39x65 inches and has a capacity of $ 9 i) 0 0 
322 8% x13 galleys. Price, not including galleys or surface . » « « ° 


_ Combined with this enormous saving in space is an equally large saving 
in time. The galley system of storage provided in connection with this Table 
enables the printer to locate instantly any page wanted. 


Further than this, by the use of this system pages are handled less, as they 
can be proved, corrected, etc., right in the storage galley. 

The installation of a Table such as this means increased efficiency in the 
composing-room. 

These Tables are made in two sizes. There is one just the right size for 
your plant. Send for more complete information. 


NOTE.—Steel storage galleys to be used in connection with these Tables 

are manufactured by us at moderate prices. Broad patent covering the 

Hamilton Indestructible One-Piece Galley has just been allowed by the 
United States Patent Office. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 





























CROSS 


CONTINUOUS 


FEEDER 


Judge it by 
the company 
it keeps 


“Tell me thy company and I’Il tell thee 
what thou art.”’—An Old Proverb 


It is pretty safe to judge a machine as you judge a man—by the 
company they keep. 

Below are listed a few representative American and English firms 
who use ten or more Cross Continuous Feeders—a total of 745: 


The Butterick Publishing Company .......New York City The Crowell Publishing Company.................. Springfield, Ohio 
Peter J. Carey ........New York City Con. P. Curran Printing Company ...................St. Louis, Mo. 
The Carey Printing Company... are .......New York City The Curtis Publishing Company... Philadelphia, Pa. 
The De Vinne Press.......... ; New York City Franklin Printing Company Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. J. Little & Ives Company. . . ; New York City Houghton Mifflin Company...... ssseeee...--Cambridge, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company New York City The University Press........ ; ere Oras . Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles J. O’Brien ALERS ...New York City Judd & Detweiler, Inc...... ; Washington, D.C. 
The Charles Schweinler Press eae ...New York City Joseph Mack Printing House..... : Detroit, Mich. 
Trow Directory Printing & Bookbinding Company. New York City WOE Oe SSG | Ea a ene London, Eng. 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company . New York City Amalgamated Press.... °. Se Sr Tre London, Eng. 

Keak escent Albany, N.Y. McCorquodale & Co., Ltd.............-....... ...-London, Eng. 
Braunworth & Co............ , ..... Brooklyn, N. Y. T. Forman & Sons..............- ' .Nottingham, Eng. 
J. W. Clement Company...... ; Buffalo, N. Y. Hazell, Watson & Viney a Aylesbury, Eng. 
The American Label Mfg. Company Baltimore, Md. Norbury, Natzio & Co....... : ...seee.....-Manchester, Eng. 
Brock & Rankin.............. 4 Chicago, III. Mardon, Son & Hall.... 4 aad Sexe Bristol, Eng. 
The Henneberry Company. . ' Chicago, III. British-American Tobacco Company ......-Bristol, Eng. 

Stearns Brothers & Co........... aGbaubkveeenbeene Chicago, Ill. 


One American concern uses 115 
One English concern uses 57 


These firms are probably able to purchase what they please in the way of 
equipment, regardless of cost. If there were better continuous feeders than the 
Cross, they would have them. 

But if you wish detailed evidence of Cross Feeder superiority, it will be gladly 
furnished at our nearest office. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Feeders, Cutters 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANADA DALLAS, TEXAS 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO, H. W. BRINTNALL THE J. L. MORRISON CO, E. G. MYERS 
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“Something New Under the Sun”’ 


New, not merely in what it des, 
but in what it saves. 

New, not merely because no other 
machine is like it, but because it marks 
an epoch in bindery economics. 

Never, until now, could the binder 
automatically cover and wire-stitch or 
paste 16, 24 and 32 page pamphlets 
while being folded, running 2-up, cut 


apart. All on one machine, with re- 
markable economy of space, trouble, 
time and expense. 

With the new DEXTER WIRE- 
STITCHING FOLDER, your plant 
can handle a hitherto unheard-of vol- 
ume of business at top speed, turning 
out better work at less cost than ever 
possible before. 


Your Own Figures 
Will Prove Your Saving 


For the asking, you may have cop- 
ies of some interesting bindery esti- 
mate blanks, on which to figure your 
own jobs. 

We will then insert our cost figures 
and demonstrate how at least twenty 
items out of forty-five can be elimi- 


nated, and how fourteen others can 
probably be reduced. 


Write your name and address on 
the margin of this page, tear it out 
and mail it promptly. The blanks will 


be sent immediately. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Feeders, Cutters 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. H. W. BRINTNALL 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


TORONTO, CANADA DALLAS, TEXAS 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO, E. G. MYERS 














The Existing World’s Supply of 


LINOTYPES 


include over 3)),QOQ Machines 


mostly sold on long terms of payment 


This great army of 30,000 machines is keeping the world 
informed, every day, in every modern language, in every civilized 
quarter of the globe, in Peace as in War. 


The inventive genius and mechanical skill of the many minds 
which, for twenty-five years, have been expended on this unhalting 
development i in perfecting upward of a thousand patents, render 


The MULTIPLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPES 


(Broadly covered by Patents) 


the highest expression of efficiency embodied in any COM- 
POSING MACHINE in the world. 


The kind of machine you want at the price you want to pay on 
easy terms of payment at prices ranging from 


$1200 to $4150 


Large stock of machines and over 100,000,000 finished matrices are carried 
in stock at our agencies throughout the civilized world, thus insuring the 
promptest possible service. 


Backed by ample capital, its factory and its executive force are ready to 
serve you with the same care and fidelity with which they have served 
their many thousand customers. 


Address the MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Tribune Building, New York 


Agencies carrying Stocks of Supplies in all the principal countries of the world 















































Linotype vs. Intertype 


First and Second Patent Suits 
Important Linotype Patents Upheld by Court 


In a decision recently handed down by Judge 
Hough of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, The International 
Typesetting Machine Company was declared an 
infringer of the following patents owned by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company: 


Homans No. 830,436 Dodge No. 739,996 
Hensley No. 643,289 Rogers, Reissue No. 13,489 


Amongé the patents infringed are the very impor- 
tant patents covering the TWO-LETTER DEVICE 


IN THE FIRST ELEVATOR, and the METHOD 
OF MOUNTING AND REMOVING THE 
MAGAZINES FROM THE REAR. 


The patents covering the resistant to prevent 
overthrow of the mold during justification, and the 
mold banking supports, are also declared to have 
been infringed. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company will take 
steps to protect its rights against manufacture, sale 
or use of the infringing devices. 


A Third Suit filed by this Company against The 
International Typesetting Machine Company in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York is now pending. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Perpetual Injunction 


AGAINST 
THE INTERTYPE COMPANY 





The United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York has this day ordered an injunction against the Intertype 
Company prohibiting the manufacture of their machine in the 
following terms: 


“That a perpetual injunction forthwith issue out of and 
under the seal of this court directed to the said defendant, 
The International Typesetting Machine Company, and to its 
officers, directors, superintendents, servants, clerks, salesmen, 
attorneys, receivers, assignees and agents, permanently enjoining 
and restraining them and each of them from directly or indirectly 
making or using or selling or offering for sale, or otherwise 
dealing in or disposing of, any Linotype machines like defendant’s 
‘Intertype’ machine, Exhibit No. 23 herein, or any other Lino- 
type machines or parts of machines, embodying the inventions 
covered in claims 1, 2 and 3 of Hensley Patent No. 643,289, or 
claims 1, 2 and 3 of Dodge Patent No. 739,996, or claim 7 of 
Homans Patent No. 830,436, or in any manner infringing upon 
said patents or plaintiff’s rights thereunder.”’ 


THIS INJUNCTION COVERS AMONG OTHER THINGS 
THE INTERTYPE METHOD OF SUPPORTING AND PER- 
MITTING THE QUICK REMOVAL OF THE MAGAZINES. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company will take steps to protect 
its rights against the manufacture, sale or use of infringing devices. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Tribune Building, New York 


January Eight, Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen. 






































DO YOU ¢ CONTEMPLATE MOVING? 


The Sprague Electric Works has helped printers 
to improve their conditions and to 


SAVE MONEY 


by providing ideal motor equipments in the suburban districts, 
where alternating-current circuits are available. 
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Reduced overhead expenses should pay for the installation of 
individual electric drive. We will show you how you can dis- 


ihe ak Cilia Piles Gena alle tate Waite place an equipment of D. C. Motors and still save money. 
Alternating-Current Motor Drive . 


Illustrated Pamphlet No. 2454 sent upon request SINGLE PHASE—TWO PHASE—THREE PHASE 


Reliable operation guaranteed. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Member The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 

















Kidder « and Miehle Side by Each 


“TWO OF A KIND,” AND WITH SOME 
REPUTATION TO BOOT! 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 
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Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






































The Seybold Improved Duplex 
Book and Pamphlet Trimmer 














SEYBOLD PATENTS 


Unequaled for capacity and quality of work produced. 


Requires but ove turn of the table to trim all edges of swo piles of books or pam- 
phlets—all sizes, ranging from 2% x5 inches to 12x 16 inches; 6 inches in height. 


The work is automatically clamped, cut and unclamped. 


A speedy, simple, accurate, substantial machine that is worthy of your full consider- 
ation. Let us send complete information. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Mills, Paper- Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 151 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J.H.ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.; J. L. MorrISON Co., Toronto, Ont.;| Toronto TyPE FounpDRy Co., LTp., 
Winnipeg, Man.; KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Peerless Black 


Makes the Finest Half-tone, 
Letterpress and Litho 
Inks 


Especially valuable for making easy 
flowing inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 
impression. 


Peerless Black makes the best half- 
tone ink for use on presses running 
at high speed. 





THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. — Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG, 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 




















LATEST 


Balance Feature 





“PROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 





Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Office and Factory 








IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Increases Production and Reduces Expense 








The Calculagraph 


will do that in any print-shop where properly used. 

Its records of Elapsed Time—actual working 
time—will, moreover, furnish information about 
your business that can not be acquired in any other 
way. 






Free booklet tells how; ask for it. 
CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 JEWELERS’ BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 









Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise P 


Let us tell you wherein they ave the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK Co. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























Printing Salesmen In Demand 


There is a big demand for men who can sell printed 
matter at profitable prices. It is well paid work with an 
unlimited future. This year will be a splendid year if 
you study The Nashville Typothetae Course in Sales 
Training, by Edward P. Mickel. 


This Course includes twelve lessons on selling, nine 
on paper stock and one on type. The information is 
of inestimable value to every printer, and Mr. Mickel 
gives you his personal attention. 

Write for descriptive booklet 


DUDLEY L. HARE, 






















_ A Self-Installing Cost System 


No need to hesitate any longer on account of expense 
or red tape. The Model System of Bookkeeping and 
Cost-Finding can be installed by yourself with no outside 
expense. It is simple, accurate and thorough. It was 
compiled by S. D. Winchell, Chief of the Cost-Finding 
Department of Philadelphia Typothetae. 


But five blanks are required and you may need but 
three. Mr. Winchell’s personal instruction and advice 
goes with each System. Make 1915 a profitable year 
by writing for full information. 


1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


































NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST F LAT- BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us /0-day samples of your 
multicolor or dificult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 


they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on _ 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. Multi-Process Press. 





Manufacturers 


Built by The Regina Company  iti-ére« 


Specialties 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
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NEARLY EVERY CUSTOMER 
WANTED ONE OF THE A salesman for one of the big sup- 
CARBORUNDUM ply houses sold a Carborundum Ma- 


MACHINE KNIFE chine Knife se to sixty printers 
on one trip over his territory 
STONES He says they were easy to sell be- 


cause the printers realized that two 
or three strokes of the stone and the 
paper-cutter knife had a keen, 
smooth, clean-cutting edge—that the 
stone could be used without taking 
the blade out—that it saved time 
and lessened the need of grinding. 


Made in two shapes, square and round. 


NAA 


= a 


Sold by your supply dealer, hardware man, or 
direct, per stone, $1.50. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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MB Beekman Street 


for Catalogues of | 


every description. 
paper that will not crack 
and tear. Foldwell catalogue 
leaves do not break between the 
stitches and fall out. 


Foldwell 
Coated Book 


KNOWN TO YOUR CUSTOMERS IN EVERY LINE 


Never before in the histor) of paper merchandising has an enamel paper 
created the sensation or secured the endorsement which has followed the 
use of hundreds of car loads by printers from Massachusetts to Texas—the 
demand has come from almost eVer) state in the Union—whereVer printers 
have sought to increase the efficiency of their customers’ advertising. 


‘There is no competition because— 
There is no paper that will meet the same requirements 


Prove these facts true—send for free booklet 
“FOLDWELL AS A BUSINESS ASSET” 


‘The most unusual sample book ever written—-you can’t read it 
without profiting by the suggestions. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


B= New York 801 South Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO New York 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER 
8 Thomas Street 


» PHELPS & LASHER, Bridgeport, Conn. UNITED PAPER MILLS, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 


BAe PLOT 


HER & LATHROP Nicholas Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Who owns this mark? 


When your eye falls upon this trade-mark do you 
instantly recognize the company it represents, and could 
you read the address to your stenographer without look- 
ing itup?P The owners are making this a test of the 
advertising value of their mark. So, will you reply? 

















ON’T attempt to cut high-grade, expensive stock 
unless you are sure your paper cutter is going to 
make aclean, accurate cut. This does not depend 

entirely upon the conditions of the knife. If there is any 
play in the knife bar, or if the back gauge is not set per- 
fectly true with knife, the cut will be out of square and 
inaccurate. 


@ ADVANCE LEVER CUTTERS have adjustable 
gibs in arch (an exclusive feature) to take up wear of 
knife bar. The back gauge is adjustable, too (another 
exclusive feature)—square it with knife in a moment. 
These features insure accurate work, not only when 
the cutter is new, but always. 


@ In addition to these features, the ADVANCE is the 
EASIEST CUTTING LEVER CUTTER BUILT 
and is of such sturdy construction that it will stand up 
under the most severe usage. Carried in stock and sold 
by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. Write 
for catalogue which gives full details of construction. 


The Challenge Machinery 


Grand H , Mich., U.S.A. 
Company tg es rane Fifth Avenue 


ADVANCE 


FOREIGN AGENCIES :— 
Mexico, W. Indies, Central 
and South America, National 


y =Paper & Type Co.; Australia, Parsons & Whittemore, F.T.Wimble 


& Co., Ltd , Sydney, Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd , Melbourne, Syd- 
ney and Adelaide; So, Africa,Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., CapeTown, 
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COMMERCIAL. | Carried in Stock for SOCIAL 


We have opened a new department devoted exclusively to commercial and social 
announcements. We carry in stock two hundred and twenty-five new, odd and 
popular sizes, styles, finishes and colors,with sheets, cards and envelopes to match. 


We have had an expert in this particular class of paper studying, the various 
details of such an enterprise in the eastern cities, thus placing, us in a position 
to offer the trade the most complete assortment of delicate tints, soft rich 
finishes, and distinctive sizes. 
For us to explain the beauties in such a line would be quite impossible, but 
every printer and engraver should take advantage of the elaborate sixty-four 
page sample-book we have prepared to act as a sé/ent salesman in their places 
of business. A letter of inquiry would be very much appreciated by us. 


653-709 SOUTH FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 

















THE GEAR SIDE ™ ss" 


THE 


SWINK 
PRESS 


as seen from the 
gear side, with 
sheet delivery in 
operation. The 
life of THE 
SWINK is length- 
ened by the ex- 
ceptional width of 
all bearings and gear faces, which are larger and wider on this press than on 
any other of equal size. The gears and racks are adjustable, insuring easy 
and smooth operation for many years. All exposed gearing is thoroughly 
safeguarded by means of gear fenders, a decided advantage when the safety 
of the operator is considered. Write for a catalogue and sample sheets. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


DELPHOS, OHIO 


Qe 
MAMAN ATIANANANATANATIANY 
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Repeat Orders Prove 
the Merit of the Doyle 


Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


“The fact that you are going to ship us a 
second one is in our opinionas greata recom- 
mendation as we can give you at this time, 
for we would not purchase the second if wwe 
cvere not favorably impressed with the first”” 


HE Manz Engraving Co., The Hollister Press of 
= Chicago, and The Caxton Co. of Cleveland, have, 


among others, placed additional orders for the 











Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner. 

This device removes the lint and dirt from the stock, 
and saves the time that is lost in washing the dirt from the 
forms. It improves the quality of the work, and increases 
the production. 

It is a profit producing investment that you cannot 
afford to overlook. 
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BRITTON & DOYLE 


‘Write Today for our ~p y Hen ee 
Prete Produces Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
Equipment Booklet 202 Caxton ButtpiInc CLEVELAND 
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I’ve Found a New 
Printer TN TORCHARING AGENT 


I thought I had classified the printers in town. 
Greggs has a simple and sometimes useful policy, 
“Beat the other fellow’s price.”” —Thompson makes 
chaste and beautiful cover-designs and title-pages 
and is not interested in a job on lighter than 100- 
pound coated. Townley excels on colorwork. 

But this new printer made a different approach. 
“‘What’s the chief thing to consider about print- 
ing?”’ he asked. “It isn’t price, for you will find 
that, with all your competitive bids, your printing 
costs about the same each year. It isn’t cover- 
designs, although they are an important detail. 
The chief thing is to find out what the printing is 
to accomplish and give to it the highest possible 
efficiency per dollar of cost.” 

This new printer made a close study of our 
sales and advertising problems. He found out 
how much we spend on printing a year and re- 
distributed the appropriation so that we are get- 
ting about three times as much good out of it. He 
cut out enough waste to pay for a dandy booklet 
and a brilliant series of mailing cards that have 
created a sensation in the trade. 

One of the best things he did was to standardize 
all of our letter-heads, factory and office forms, 
price-lists, etc., on a uniform paper which has a 
quality feel and rattle, is tough and durable, but 
which is of very moderate cost. That paper is 
HAMMERMILL BOND. 

Yours truly, 


A PURCHASING AGENT. 


Send for a big printer’s portfolio of samples in 
three finishes and in twelve colors and white. 


HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Makers of 


HAMMERMoL 
° BOND . 


‘The UGGity Business Paper’’ 


Recommend Hammermill Safety Paper for Checks—used 
by the U. S. Government. 




















This Is The 
Westinghouse Wicker Type 
Electric Linotype Pot 


which fits into the same space as 
the gas pot it replaces. 


It provides a perfect and automatic 
system of heat control and secures 
uniformity of metal, eliminating 
back squirts and making perfect 
slugs. 


It is economical and increases the 
efficiency of the machine. 


It reduces fire hazard and improves 
sanitary conditions in the compos- 
ing-room. 

It can be started automatically to 
be ready for use when the oper- 
ator arrives. 


Practically indestructible, its main- 
tenance cost is low. 


Send for Publication 153/. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Department FK 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in All Large American Cities. GREED 

















U. P. M.—THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STORM SIGNALS 


indicating changing conditions and a drop 

in the temperature are just as important 

to the foreman of a big cylinder press- 

room as they are to the mariner about to 
set out to sea. 


The Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


has proved a life-saver to many a formerly harassed foreman whose only remedy for 
electricity in paper stock had been to slow down his presses and so decrease output. 














We also offer the We also offer the 


U. P. M. VACUUM BRONZER U. P. M. CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


No other like it. Watch it work, 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON Dept. A., 116 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 











A NEW MONITOR MONEY-MAKER 


Latham’s 
Monitor Multiple 
Perforator TY Gown tegen ey ween 
For Checks and Receipts owe 


A very heavy round hole Perforator 
to make a thirty-inch cross-line perfora- 
tion. Equipped with five stub-line heads 
for perforating six sheets with six checks 
on at one operation. 


In use by many of the best houses. 


Built up to the standard of all Latham 
Monitor Machines. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK, 124 White Street oe BOSTON, 130 Pearl Street 


Rear view 
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These are the 
direct results of 
Kimbleizing 


Less use of the throw-off. 

Less spoilage. 

A greater number of impressions per hour. 
Where Kimble drive is used the efficiency of 
each press is increased fully 25% over line-shaft 
drive—and at least 20% over ordinary a. c. 
motor drive. 

You always have the right press speed for every 
job, because Kimble Motors have a range of 


speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. by gradual 


gradations. 


Kimble Job Press Motor 


“A touch of the toe” regulates the speed of the 
press—the feeder can increase the speed as the 
rollers “warm up” and as he becomes accustomed 
to handling the stock. 
Kimble Motors reduce the current in almost 
direct proportion to every reduction in press 
speed. 

The saving in current costs alone 

will pay 10 per cent monthly div- 

idends on the cost of a Kimble. 


You can Kimbleize your entire plant or a single 
press—and realize this 25% increase in efficiency, 
this 4 more producing power— % more profits 
—for every press operated by a Kimble Motor. 


Send for the “‘Red Catalog ’—describing the 
motors built specially for running 
printing presses. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


Printing Press Motor Specialists 
635 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 








Printers— 


If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


i M © HUBER - ao 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA 


BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 


























Service—Price 


| A Combination Impossible to Beat 


«Satin 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 


All | 


Engraver’s 


et ekeay Abele 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 


fact that they are both scientifically tested 


in our factory. 


| The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 


Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C,,Eng. 
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Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
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LOMGREN 
ROS.& CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
BC 
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Designers 
Engravers 
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Nickeltypers 








5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
(oO OF-4 O18) 
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URELY that daily entering 

of records is valuabie to the 
business man or else he would 
not do it. 
Ask him then, in Consistency’s 
name, why he doesn’t use record 
books that will endure —record 
books made from 


CBrown's 
Linen Ledger 
Paper 


Brown’s lasts forever, never 
yellowing or becoming brittle 
with age. .And so perfect is its 
surface that the ruling is always sharp, 
and writing is facilitated. The Uni- 
versal Standard. Specify its use for 
particular purposes. 


Write for Sample-Books. 
L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Established 1850 Adams, Mass., U.S.A. 


. FACSIMILE orl. WATER-MARK 


LILIBROWN i JPAPER CO, 
LINEN iB LEDGER 

















Boston Wire Stitchers 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For printers and binders, for calendar and novelty manufacturers, for 
large edition and small edition work, for textile stitching and box makers, 
for sales slips and fan and flag makers, and many other purposes. Each 
the best obtainable, each doing perfect work, each yielding the greatest 
product. Variable-speed-motor-driven-high-speed Bostons for the pam- 
phlet binder. Speed in excess of 250 stitches per minute. Write to our 
nearest selling house. We will work out your stitching problems for you. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 

















Set in members of the Cloister Family 











The Most Economical Ticket Press 
You Can Buy 


Economical because it automatically feeds, prints, 
numbers, and perforates both ways. This 


Meisel Press 


has an attachment for slitting and 
rewinding strip tickets. It takes a roll 
of paper 18 inches wide, 24 inches 
diameter, and will deliver sheets cut up 
to 18x18 inches and other sizes differing 
by % inch printed up to 9x16 inches. 
This press prints one color on one 
side only. Other machines for printing 


) ae: SX both sides. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Prensas especiales de todas variedades, para imprimir cubiertas, marbetes, todas clases de billetes, libros para vendedores, sacos de 
papel, etc. Mauiquinas para arrollar y cortar estas cosas. 
Escribanos los requerimientos y cantidad de produccién que Vd desea, y mandaremos noticia describiendo las mdquinas correctos 
y precios de ellos. 


944 DORCHESTER AVENUE BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
60-1 
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We 


JOBS 


A small man can’ 
make a big job 
shrink lo liflleness 
but it lakes a big man 
lo make a lilile job 


grow inlo a big one. 
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The Inland Printer 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 


TERMS: United States and Canada, $3.00 a year in advance. Foreign, $3.85 a year. 


Vol. 54 FEBRUARY, 1915 No. 5 


Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 
No. 4— The Cloth-Sample Book Industry 


Hk manufacture of cloth-sample books for the mail-order 

tailoring trade is the largest of the recently developed out- 

growths of the printing industry. The present method of 

merchandising made-to-measure garments by means of the 
comprehensive book of cloth samples was introduced about fifteen 
years ago, but the real development of the sample-book industry to its 
present magnitude has been accomplished during the past five years. 
Ten vears ago manufacturers of made-to-measure clothing, who 
depended entirely upon the medium of the cloth-sample book as a 
means of extending their trade to the rural communities, could be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. To-day the number of clothing 
manufacturers in the United States who publish semiannual editions 
closely approximates two hundred. Of these, sixty are doing business 
from Chicago, twenty are located in Baltimore, and New York is third 
in size as a center for the tailor-to-the-trade industry. These figures 
are based on information gleaned from Fairechild’s Directory for 1914, 
in conjunction with revisions, eliminations and additions supplied by 
leading Chicago clothing manufacturers. 

The immensity of this new specialized branch of printing may be 
imagined when we consider the labor, materials and capital involved. 
During the two seasons of 1913 between two and one-half and three 
million dollars were expended by clothing manufacturers in the 
production of merchant-tailoring books alone, not considering the 
materials consumed in supplying cloth samples for the same. Manu- 
facturers have variously estimated an additional expenditure of from 
one and one-half to two million dollars for the cloth-sample item alone. 
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The largest edition of a comprehensive book of samples, containing 
reader pages and three and four color fashion-plates, for the spring 
and summer season of 1914, consisted of about eight thousand copies, 
issued by Edwin V. Price & Co., of Chicago. This house also was one 
of the first to enter the new field. 

Editions of other publishers vary from that figure downward to 
less than one hundred copies, and the average cost of a single book 
delivered into the hands of a local representative is in the neighbor- 
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Fig. 1.— Showing the arrangement of samples and plates in cloth-sample book. 


hood of ten dollars. Some of the largest and most elaborate books 
have been brought out at an expense in excess of twenty dollars a copy. 
In connection with each book issued there are other expenditures which 
frequently amount to twenty-five per cent additional. These extra 
eosts are for fashion portfolios, measuring and order blanks, corduroy 
and vesting folders, special swatch lines, corded hangers and adver- 
tising devices. | 

Less than a dozen printing houses in the United States have 
engaged in the production of cloth-sample books as a specialty, and 
of these only four are adequately equipped to produce a comprehensive 
book in its entirety, from cover to cover, including printing, binding, 
stamping and cloth sampling. 

In the beginning of the industry the eight or ten operations 
required in the production of a sample-book were consummated by as 
many specialists in their own lines. The complete plant of to-day 
combines a designing and art department, a modern composing-room, 
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a pressroom thoroughly equipped 
to produce three and four color 
process work on a large scale, an 
advanced bindery with specially 
constructed stripping and glu- 
ing machines, a case-stamping 
equipment, a cloth cutting and 
pinking room, and facilities for 
pasting and bunching cloth 
samples — all under one roof. 
This story deals with the 
manufacture of merchant tailor- 
to the 
mills 


ing sample-books only, 


exclusion of the woolen 
swatch line specialty, an adjunct, 
now nearly as great in magni- 
tude. 


The comprehensive tailors’ 











Fig. 2.— Reproduction of plate drawn by Ernest J. Brierley. 


sample-book of to-day has been standardized to contain from thirty- 
two to forty leaves of twenty-three — cardboard, sixteen by twenty- 
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Fig. 3.—A unique striped sample-book cover. 


two inches in size, with an equal 
division of 

fashion pages. 
the pinked cloth 
smooth and unwrinkled position 


eloth-sample and 
In order to retain 
squares in 


while turning over the leaves it 
is customary to place all samples 
on the even pages and fashion 
plates and readers on the odd 
pages, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Including the heavy cases, bound 
in fancy cloths and gold-stamped, 
and from two to four hundred 
samples, a complete book weighs 
from ten to eighteen pounds. 
One recent shipment of an edi- 
tion from Chicago to an eastern 
tailoring house filled two entire 
freight cars. 
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| A complete set of twenty to 
| twenty-four fashion-plates, to be 
printed in three or four colors, 
including designing, art work, 
criticism, changes and _ correc- 


tions in the drawings, and the 
required number of engravings, 
represents an investment of from 
| four to five thousand dollars at 
| the outset. Rough sketches and 
| preliminary designs for a coming 
season must be submitted about 
| one year in advance of publica- 
| tion, and the completed plates 
| 





from approved drawings for a 
—— . fall and winter edition should be 
i aici in the hands of the pressman for 
the preliminary and stock run no later than January 1— seven or 
eight months before the books are sampled and inspected for delivery. 

The evolution of the fashion drawing would supply material for 
quite an interesting article if treated alone. Leading designers and 
style creators who are alert to 
prevailing tendencies in men’s 
apparel are busily engaged in the | 
preparation of models months in | 
advance of the meetings of the 
National Association of Clothing 
Designers, which are held in 
January and July of each year. 
At each of these sessions a num- 
ber of models are submitted for 
criticism, and the correct designs 
for a coming season are chosen 
from among these and passed 
upon by a committee on styles. 
The verdict of this committee is 
the last word in the approval of 
the substantial features to be in- 




















corporated in drawings for the | 
mm > ‘ . 2 
I he pl epal ation Fig. 5.— Design for fashion portfolio cover. 





coming season. 
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of sketches for a series of drawings for a mail-order tailoring book 
is entrusted to the most skilled and the highest salaried artists in the 
profession. Numbered among these are Edmund McGrath, of Hast 
Orange, New Jersey; Paul Craft, of Philadelphia; Edward Morgan 
and C. R. Agnew, of New York city; Otto Wilhelm, of Philadelphia; 
Percy EK. Anderson, of Chicago; and Ernest J. Brierley, also of New 
York city. One of Mr. Brierley’s best interpretations of a style to 
prevail during the fall and winter season of 1914-15 is shown on 
another page (Fig. 2). The original drawing is in colors, especially 
prepared for four-color process plates, and is one of a series created 
by this well-known artist for the C. W. Braithwaite Company, tailors’ 
sample-book specialists, Chicago. 

A good season for the large cloth-sample book specialist means the 
completion of from thirty to forty contracts, involving the production 
of twenty to thirty thousand books. Of course this may mean that 
this specialist will sample an additional thirty thousand books sent in 
from other printers not equipped to handle cloth. The plates selected 
for each order, and the runs required for the various editions, are 
earefully compiled for use in what is termed the stock run. This 
means that the fashion-plates for all orders ahead are printed on one 
side of the sheet far in advance of the completion of the special swatch 
pages and readers. The stock usually employed is a twenty-three point 
board, size 3214 by 45 inches, which permits of running the plates 
four-up on patent bases. No expense is spared in an endeavor to pro- 
duce the best results both in the presswork and the typography 
throughout. Special designs for headings, borders and panels are 
required by most customers, which entails a considerable investment 
for drawings, etchings and electros. Most of these are stored from 
season to season, creating a valuable asset to the specialist. In back- 
ing up the fashion forms with swatch panels, a single form of four 
pages answers for an entire edition, as all subsequent changes are 
made on press. A dozen compositors are frequently engaged in mak- 
ing press changes at the height of the season. 

All completed forms are cut up into single pages ready for the 
stripping-machines. The process of joining or taping the pages is 
accomplished automatically on a specially constructed machine devised 
within the past few years to meet the special requirements of the 
sample-book specialist. With this machine from sixteen hundred to 
two thousand pages may be joined with a cloth strip glued both front 
and back, in one hour, by two operators. The joined sheets are then 
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inserted to form sections, gathered and inspected, and finally trimmed 
top and bottom, after which they are sent to the sewing-machines ready 
to be stitched to the backs. Every conceivable design and shade of 
cloth enters into the making of the cases for tailors’ sample-books, and 
all styles of elaboration in gold, foil and blind stamping and banding 
have been exploited in endeavors to produce individuality in cover- 
designs. Printed and embossed designs, in high relief, are frequently 
mounted in borders of gold and aluminum foil, and in other instances 
the boards have been covered with bands of cloth in a variety of colors 
to lend odd effects. In the original, Fig. 3 is a unique striped cloth 
pattern effect produced by printing bands of four-point brass rules in 
white ink on black keratol. With the exception of the lettering, die- 
stamped in gold, the entire cover was produced in one printing on a 
letter press. 

One large house frequently carries insurance to the amount of 
seventy-five thousand dollars on cloth held during the busy season 
preparatory to cutting and pasting. In preparation for sample cutting, 
the fabrics are laid out in full pieces on a long canvas web, one style 
on top of the other, following the sequence of their appearance in the 
book. The canvas web, operated by a rotary gear, carries the pile of 
cloth under the pinking blade of a large cutting-machine. 

The squared cloth samples, pinked on four sides, are delivered in 
gathered piles from the cutting-machines to the pasting-room, where 
the mounting is done entirely by hand. All attempts to produce a 
machine for mounting swatches automatically have been unsuccessful, 
and for this reason the sample-book maker must necessarily supply 
employment for hundreds of girls during the season. Skilled workers 
are required, and a sampler must pass through several seasons before 
she becomes proficient. In addition to the necessity of accuracy and 
cleanly workmanship, the paster must be keen to observe that each 
sample appears opposite its correct number. The glue is applied with 
a brush to the upper half only of each printed panel, and the samples 
are pasted to guide lines. The dexterity of the most experienced cloth 
samplers is remarkable, and the best piece workers frequently make 
from three to five dollars a day. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are illustrations of artistic designs for fashion port- 
folio covers, done in several colors and embossed. These are supple- 
mental publications issued by the mail-order tailor for the convenience 
of representatives who sell through the medium of bunched swatch 
lines only. 
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Copy and Proofreading 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


N expression is uttered occasionally of desire for concerted 
action to secure a standard of styles for printers, but no 
one has yet suggested a practical method for such action. 
The desire is not a new one; in fact, it has existed as long 

as the obsession for simplified or phonetic spelling, and its object is 
about as far as the simpler spelling from general acceptance as a 
desideratum. 

Benjamin Drew, in his book ‘‘Pens and Types,’’ called attention 
to the current diversity of style, noting the shiftings from one style to 
another that must often be made by printers to meet the demands of 
customers, which changes are to be the main subject of this article, but 
with more direct particularization than Drew’s. He said, following a 
general statement of differences that might well be reduced, if not 
eliminated: ‘‘As no acknowledged literary Dictator has arisen since 
Johnson (if we except Webster), and as we have no good grounds to 
expect one, let us hope there may be a convention of the learned men 
of the United States, with full powers to legislate upon, and finally 
settle, all questions of syntax, orthography, punctuation, and style, 
and authorized to punish literary dissenters, by banishment from the 
Republic of Letters.’’ 

It is hardly worth while to consider the possible effect of such a 
convention, since we know that the convention itself, with such power, 
is an impossibility. As Mr. Drew says, we have no good grounds to 
expect a literary dictator; on the contrary, we have every reason to 
believe that the English-speaking world will never again so nearly 
accept a dictator as in the case of Dr. Johnson, who, by the way, was 
not so truly a dictator as some people have supposed him to be. A 
convention of learned men might recommend certain forms for common 
use, and ultimately become the prevailing authority simply because of 
the weight of their united reputation; but there is no existing or pos- 
sible source of authorization of the desiderated power to legislate and 
make final settlement, much less to punish in the way mentioned. 

It seems well worth while to get a clearer idea of the details which 
would demand settlement, and which may be exemplified forcibly by 
a slight record of actual personal experience. There are so many of 
them that no person could make an exhaustive specification. The 
writer had been away from printing-offices for many years, but had 
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supposed himself weil versed in all that pertains to proofreading, 
when he learned a new lesson through being forced back into trade 
work. He here notes some of his experience in the proofroom of a 
large establishment where every kind of work is done, and where gen- 
eral conditions must be very much like those in all similar places. 

One of the most notable incidents was of a kind not germane to 
our subject. It was in connection with wages. Work was accepted 
at the seale figure, and within a month two substantial advancements 
were voluntarily given. This is mentioned as evidence that employers 
are not always close in such matters. In the particular instance the 
fact was taken as evidence of success in meeting the need of ignoring 
one’s own convictions as to correctness and accepting without challenge 
what some one else wanted, though often done with a feeling of deep 
dislike and sometimes uncertainty. This had to be, in order to conform 
to commercial demands, and yet occasions arise when a proofreader 
ean helpfully apply his own literary acumen. 

The first problem in this reader’s work came in a small book on 
final reading, after the author had approved it. Here the reader 
learned that an author’s approval justifies anything. In this work 
were many names of streets. Through a number of pages at the 
beginning were such forms as Ann Street, Park Avenue, then came 
some pages with Ann street, Park avenue, and some pages had them 
both ways. The reader made them all alike, selecting the form he did 
not approve, because this made the least work. He was very much 
surprised by the fact that the foreman canceled all of his marks and 
the book was printed with the confusion untouched. 

A large book, biographical and historical, contained frequent refer- 
ences to the Government and the government, and various similar 
differences, as Parliament and parliament. Here these discrepancies 
were so striking that the reader, ignoring the lesson noted above, made 
a partial effort at correction by querying many of them for the author’s 
decision, and his suggestion was accepted with thanks, but even here 
he did not suggest half the changes he thought were needed. 

Orders are made out for work specifying matters of style, of which 
none is ever definite enough to make it absolutely clear just what is 
wanted. For instance, the first item, after the kind of type and other 
typographic matters, is spelling. One order specifies Worcester, the 
next Webster, occasionally one will say Century, and frequently British 
spelling is ordered. Everybody knows that British means honour, 
favour, ete., cancelled, travelled, ete., but nobody can know by the bare 
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order for British spelling whether ise or ize is wanted in words like 
memorize, recognize, etc. ‘‘ British spelling’’ is nearly as ambiguous 
as ‘‘American spelling.’’ There should be specification of every word 
or class of words that is subject to variation, or else the order should 
‘fas in copy,’’ when of course the author should see that the copy 
is right. 

A book for which ‘‘ British spelling’’ was ordered had in the copy 
realise and a few others so spelled, and the reader assumed that this 
was the desired spelling and marked it accordingly. Fortunately, the 
author had arranged to see the proof as finally read, and canceled 
these changes, so that the reader looked up the places where the copy 
had been wrong and corrected them. Much to the reader’s surprise, 
this author also insisted upon having hen-pecked and now-a-days 
instead of henpecked and nowadays. A letter he wrote contained, 
besides these decisions, thanks for some corrections, one of which was 
in the name Mrs. Humphry Ward, which had been passed by him as 
Humphrey. 

Occasionally some item, as punctuation or capitalization, is ordered 
‘‘ecopy and office style,’’ notwithstanding that there is no recognized 
office style. Much bad punctuation is due to the order ‘‘modern’’ for 
that item, and the order is construed as meaning ‘‘follow copy.’’ 

A specimen of shock to which the proofreader’s sense of propriety 
is liable arose in the making of a guide-book. This book contained the 


be 


name Korea many times, when an instance of it as Corea occurred, and 


a proofreader queried it. The author’s answer to the query was, 
‘Corea is correct. It is spelled both ways.’’ It is spelled both ways, 
but who else has ever insisted that both ways are correct in one work? 
The same guide-book contained the statement that the American Am- 
bassador at Rome is Walter H. Page! Has a reader any encourage- 
ment to suggest to such an author that this is not right? The reader 
in this instance did so suggest. 

This partial account of experience does not lead to any practical 
conclusion from the literary point of view, but is thought to indicate 
clearly that proofreaders in printing-offices must generally content 
themselves with the mere following of copy as their specific duty. It 
is a duty that is not too easily fulfilled, and one that often makes one 
feel bad, but it is the foundation and nearly all of the superstructure 
of the proofreader’s work. Notwithstanding this, the discriminating 
proofreader can never have too much knowledge, and can make good 
use of his knowledge in any place or on any kind of work. 
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The condition indicated is a bad one in its intellectual aspect, but 
almost inevitable in a commercial sense. As printers are in business 
commercially, and not for intellectual enjoyment, we can not look to 
them for its amelioration. And as publishers are also and must be 
governed commercially, we can not expect them to make the needed 
reform. We may hope, however, though we see no reason to expect, 
that somehow, at some time, copy will be made as it should be — fit for 
exact reproduction in print. 


After the Cost System—Specialization of 
Equipment and Product 


By J. E. THOMPSON 


HIS article is not a ‘‘knock’’ on the cost system, neither is it 

an attempt to belittle the enormous amount of good which that 

estimable institution has accomplished in the effort to show 

printers how most of them have been selling their product 
absolutely below cost. It is, however, intended to show in good, plain 
language that while the cost system is a first-class stepping-stone to 
better things in the printing industry it will not by any means do more 
than tell you what has already been apparent for some time — that you 
are not making money. It will not bear the burden of producing profits 
for you, neither will it increase your business, and the reason why is 
quite simple — but that will come later. 

First, let us review the automobile industry. 

When automobiles were first manufactured in this country the pio- 
neers produced the whole machine from wheels to body. The cost was 
necessarily high and the selling price correspondingly so, until, gradu- 
ally, as the industry developed, people began to specialize, and to-day 
nearly every automobile part is bought from a specialist and assembled 
into the completed car. They are bought instead of made because, in 
cold figures, the assembling manufacturer can buy specialized parts 
cheaper than he can make them. In other words, the specialty manu- 
facturer, by reason of his specialization and large output, can sell parts 
at a price which is below what the assembling manufacturer can build 
them for and still make a good profit. 

Some printers personally known to the writer are easily susceptible 
to more than the normal income tax, but as these are few and far 
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between it does not take long to discover that each one of them is a 
specialist either in production from certain types of presses or service 
of a distinct and individual nature. 

What good is your cost system going to do if it only tells you that 
your cylinder-press work is costing you $2.25 an hour when your com- 
petitor who is specializing in cylinder-press work has an hour-cost of 
only $1.60? He can sell his printing at a big profit, at a price which is 
actually below your cost, and you can therefore do no business without 
either robbing your customer or eventually going broke. 

The printer, located in a city large enough to have specialized plants, 
who is operating, say, one light platen, one heavy platen, one automatic, 
and one cylinder press, hasn’t a ghost of a chance to make a profit on 
his actual printing, whether he knows his cost or not, because those costs 
are bound to be higher on each type of machine than they are in the 
specialized shop running, say five or more of each. 

It would certainly appear in the face of this evidence that the wise 
printer will eventually pick one line of work and build his plant to pro- 
duce that work, sending the work adapted to other presses to the 
specializer in that line. The printer can of course take up several 
specialties when he has sufficient production in each. The real salva- 
tion of the industry is not in the cost system alone but in the far more 
important specialization. 

The position of the printer is an exceedingly unique and favorable 
one, for, in addition to the opportunity to obtain a good profit by 
specialization, he has a far greater opportunity for obtaining a profit 
by developing the field of printing in at least one practically unworked 
field — direct-by-mail advertising. If he goes about this properly he 
can develop it on a service basis in such a way that his printing-plant 
becomes a mere department of the advertising service which he sells to 
his customer. 

For every large national advertiser obtaining publicity through 
national magazines and newspapers there must be at least one thousand 
prospective advertisers who could more profitably employ the printers’ 
product in the form of direct-by-mail matter. That this statement is 
true is amply borne out by the success of the office printing-machine, 
which is sold almost exclusively for the production of direct-by-mail 
matter. One particular manufacturer of office printing-machines, well 
known and a sore point to most printers, is spending between one and 
two hundred thousand dollars a year advertising the benefit of direct 
advertising, and is selling the ‘‘machinery’’ for its production. The 
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printer can certainly do the same to even greater benefit and, inci- 
dentally, reap some of the harvest of this large appropriation, because 
no office printing-machine, operated by an office-boy, can possibly com- 
pete in service, character of product, typographical effect, advertising 
benefit or cost with the product of the printer produced as a result of 
better equipment and multiple experience. 

Therefore, in conclusion, let it be said that the overworked cost 
system should be relieved of at least part of its burden and a super- 
seding slogan be used: 

‘“‘After the Cost System— Specialization of Equipment and 


Product.’’ 


~ . 
Careless Punctuation 
By W. P. ROOT 

INCE the introduction of half-tone illustrations the general 

appearance of our great magazines and catalogues of all kinds 

has undergone a radicai change. Booklets without number are 

now launched on the public, all worthy of unstinted praise. The 
advertisements in particular seem to be arranged with an eye to typo- 
graphical balance that is charming. These remarks apply to the physi- 
eal aspect, but not to what I might call the esthetic taste of those who 
admire literary finish. At present I have nothing to say about the 
continual misuse of words, such as ‘‘most’’ for ‘‘almost,’’ ‘‘appreciate’’ 
for ‘‘realize,’’ ete., but I refer mostly to a manner of dressing up proper 
words in such a way as to render them ambiguous, and to throw on the 
reader the task of determining a point which the corrector of the press 
should have decided. But while I speak of such an assistant, I feel that 
most offices of publication have no such help except in the sense of one 
who has nothing to say about his own ostensible work, but must care- 
fully perpetuate the misprints of others. 

In a recent letter from Mr. Teall he said he regretted the fad of 
using no hyphens at all except to divide words. I have noticed the same 
thing in the general run of papers, and in some of a higher class as well. 

Now, nobody of any literary standing will deny that the use of a 
hyphen in compound nouns and adjectives is a great help to a correct 
understanding of the words of a writer. Thus, ‘‘The French captured 
twenty four inch cannon.’’ How many cannons — 20 or 24? What 
was the bore? To me it was the typography. Last night I said to a 
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postoffice clerk, ‘‘Please give me twenty one-cent stamps. Mind vou, 
I did not say twenty-one cent stamps, for that would be one stamp too 
many.’’ He smiled, and said he saw the joke. 

In the most prominent scientific journal in the country, which I have 
always admired for its correct punctuation, I now find it uses a hyphen 
‘rarely where there should be one, but frequently where one is absurd. 
Here are some samples to show irregularity and carelessness : 

‘‘This was done on the mail order plan’’ — that is, the mail [order 
plan]. In this case we have a ‘‘mail plan.’’ ‘‘ Mail-order plan’’ is the 
correct way to show which noun, ‘‘plan’’ or ‘‘order,’’ is qualified by 
‘“mail.”’ 

In almost the same line I find ‘‘full-fledged chiropractor.’’ That is 
correct, and proves the justice of my first criticism. 

Among the other correct compounds I find ‘‘moving-picture houses,”’ 
‘‘eight-ounce bottle,’’? ‘‘much-talked-of investment,’’ ‘‘ice-breaking 
train,’? and many more. But with those correct compounds I find 
‘‘water pumping plants’’ — that is, the water is pumping the plants. 
I supposed the reverse was the ease. Here I find ‘‘nickel steel 
propeller’’; ‘‘loecomotive cab signals’’ — that is, a eab signal made by ¢ 
locomotive, instead of a signal made by the engineer from the cab of a 
locomotive. ‘‘Talking picture machine’’ is ambiguous, as we do not 
learn what talks—the machine or the picture. ‘‘Street [cleaning 
department]’’ is another ease of putting the cart before the horse. 
The department cleans the streets around here — sometimes. 

These cases can be multiplied without limit, all showing a complete 
mixture of the correct and the absurd. 

Right here comes in the third objection I would make — namely, 
using a hyphen where it is needless, as between an adverb and an adjec- 
tive. Here are some samples: 

‘‘Sorely-worsted ally.’’ Can anything be more out of place than 
that hyphen? It looks to me like a ‘‘very-odd’’ way of using the 
hyphen. Again, I find ‘‘heavily-massed columns.’’ As the first word 
necessarily qualifies the second, and can not qualify the noun, why use 
the hyphen? 

I feel confident that not even the editor I have criticized would eall 
in question the correctness of my position, for I have simply pleaded 


for a uniform use of his own usually correct typography. 

This all applies to compound adjectives, where the proper use of a 
hyphen is self-evident to all who stop to consider the matter. In the 
use of compound nouns the ease is more difficult; but in the journal 
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quoted I would use a hyphen in such evident compounds as rifle-butts, 
drainage-plant, fruit-vender, fly-trap, stable-box (a box in a stable), 
stable-owner, and hundreds of other cases. Anybody, I think, would 
parse these as compound nouns; and if so, why not write them as such? 

As I close these remarks I know by experience that the cloak of 
charity should be thrown over the editor, as the matter was probably 
written by various persons, and set by machine men who are not author- 
ized to change their copy, and who probably do not desire to study 
over it. 

I have used brackets in the above for the purpose of illustration. 
Of course they were not in the original. 


Creating a Loss Where Profit Is Possible 


By C. M. BUTLER 


T is perhaps too much to expect that any one man will ‘‘know it 
all’? in printing. We must profit by the experience of others. 
Something new crops up in business every day, and yet one may 
run along for days or months before he stumbles against a prob- 

lem which, perhaps, is simple to others, but which at the time is unsolv- 
able to him. 

A certain solicitor called upon a large user of printing and was given 
a job to print at figures which had been quoted by ‘‘the other fellow.’’ 
The price looked fair, and his firm needed the work. The job was an 
oblong-fold catalogue of thirty-two pages and cover, 8 by 11 inches, 
untrimmed, out of 32 by 44 inch stock. Consequently it required three 
impressions to print the book. 

The folder would not fold a 32 by 44 inch sheet; therefore, only 
sixteen pages, or one-half sheet, could be folded at one time. The 
solicitor was given to understand that the job could be collated in three 
sections or parts. So it could, but not in the regular way. 

The folder was not of the make which would fold an oblong sixteen; 
it would not make two folds in the same direction, one following the 
other. So the form had to be imposed in such a manner that two folds 
only were made, and by folding two eights (two on) at one time the work 
on the folder was not increased. After folding, the two forms were cut 
apart. Then it was discovered that it required five motions to collate 
the book. The loss on the job was about what the profit would have 
been had it been possible to collate in three sections. 
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The firm had a chance to reprint the job, but could not see a profit in 
it and ‘‘the other fellow’’ got it. He perhaps had a larger folding 
machine and could fold in sixteens, or knew how to collate in three 
sections and make a profit thereby. 

The first form as printed consisted of two eights with the following 
folios: 1, 2, 3, 4, 29, 30, 31 and 32; 5, 6, 7, 8, 25, 26, 27 and 28. The 
second form of 9 to 12, 21 to 24, and 13 to 20. Consequently, after fold- 
ing this first form it had to be cut apart before collating. 

If, instead of the layout as above, the first form consisted of the first 
and the third signatures, and the second form of the second and fourth 
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Oblong form folding as two eights to be cut apart after folding and collating. 


signatures, the binder could have inserted two signatures with one 
motion, and the forms would not have been cut apart until after the first 
insertion had been made. Then two other movements would finish the 
collating. The accompanying diagram shows the correct layout. 

The second form should be printed in the same relative manner, 
placing page five where page one is in the first form, and page thirteen 
where page nine appears, laying pages in same relative manner. When 
collated, five will follow four, and thirteen follow twelve. The forms 
become genuine oblong sixteens when cut apart. 

It is understanding the fine points of the game that turns a possible 
loss into a practical profit. 


ResourcEFULNEsS, the attribute, perhaps, of a single mind, extends 
itself in various ways to other workers, and creates a vivifying influ- 
ence on production. 
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IT is a good thing to have a good estimation of 

ie work you are trying to do, and it is a good 

iidication of your ability to do the work better 

iat you feel a sort of dissatisfaction with your 

; tempts in the past, though you need not tell any 
ae about it. 





A GOOD many things that are made for the 
orinter are priced on what these things will accom- 
lish and not on what they cost to make. But the 
pvinter almost invariably is obliged by competition 
t» base his price on cost, if he has any basis of 
charging at all, and not on the service his print- 
ing performs. The printer talks of service, but 
thinks of it in its most limited sense, such as 
promptitude, style and accuracy. If we can bring 
about an appreciation of the business-building 
power of printing and apply that appreciation 
plus fine artistry and craftsmanship, we shall be 
on the road to making printing recognized as the 
greatest force in the world —as it is, of course. 


THE small printer and the country publisher in 
a small town may be limited in capital and other 
resources, but as a general thing there are possi- 
bilities within himself and within his environment 
that are overlooked. This oversight is one of the 
commonest of our common failings, except the 
disposition to blame our shortcomings on some 
one else. We are all inclined that way. But one 
of the greatest difficulties that face sales mana- 
gers to-day is how to reach the small store eco- 
nomically and efficiently. Can the small printer 
or publisher of a newspaper in a small town not 
see in this economic condition an opportunity to 
make himself a sales force under such circum- 
stances? The caustic reply to this question is, of 
course, that if one had such ability he would not 
be a small printer in a small town. But we deny 
this. The country newspaper printer is a hustler, 
but most times is hustling away from success 
instead of hustling toward it. 





CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER, sometime chairman 
of the Committee on Arbitration of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, has had 
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exceptional success in overcoming bitterness and 
antagonisms between contending parties in the 
industrial and commercial life of his State. Inas- 
much as the Great War now raging is to all intents 
and purposes an industrial and commercial war, 
Mr. Bernheimer sees hope of at least dampening 
the ardor of the combatants by an international 
conference, to be brought about by a universal 
appeal to public opinion at home and abroad. 
Space does not permit reprinting the entire text 
of this peace proposal, but copies may be obtained 
by addressing Charles L. Bernheimer, 120 Frank- 
lin street, New York city. We are afraid the war 
flames must burn themselves out, but there is good 
sense in having all the water handy that we can 
obtain against the time that it is safe to approach 
the ruins. 





Louis H. GRIEVE, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
contributes in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
the first of a series of articles discussing ‘‘ The 
Printer and His Business,” with special emphasis 
on “ His Business.” The philosophy of sales seems 
to be the weakest point in the printer’s personal 
equipment, but he will strengthen that in time. 
Perhaps it is timely to say that we believe there 
are no men better fitted to meet changing economic 
conditions than printers when they obtain a clear 
sight of the road to that end. According to the 
opinions of some observers whose sincerity is 
Jeyond criticism, printers have not yet come to 
themselves, so that they have been busy competing 
about things rather than about forces. If the 
printer studies his business as a business-making 
force rather than as a craftsman, his convictions 
about his own status in the business world derived 
from such study will give him a bigger place in 
the sun. 


A NEW worD to take the place of a less signifi- 
cant one is always desirable. The gloomy word 
“ undertaker ” is applied almost exclusively to an 
industry which is particularly active in Europe at 
present, and the attention of the world is directed 
to the causes which create this activity. Interest 
will therefore be aroused by the inquiry of a cor- 
respondent of the Literary Digest, who states that 
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he “ was startled ” by seeing a sign on an under- 
taker’s shop in New York bearing the inscription 
“ Mortician.” The correspondent asks for a rea- 
son for such a word and if the word is correctly 
formed. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are the pub- 
lishers of the Literary Digest, and they are also 
the publishers of the Standard Dictionary, and 
consequently speak under the benefit of accepted 
authority in their reply. They say: ‘“ The word 
‘mortician’ is a recent innovation due to a need 
felt by undertakers for a word more in keeping 
with, and descriptive of, their calling than the 
word undertaker, which, being derived from 
‘ undertake,’ does not suggest any connection with 
the dead. The word is probably derived from the 
Latin morticinus, which means ‘ that has died,’ or 
‘dead,’ plus the English adjectival suffix -zan, 
meaning ‘of or pertaining to.’” The printer’s 
stock in trade consists mainly in the right use of 
words. Here is an opportunity to have a little 
more printing created by bringing the under- 
taker’s literature up to date by making him a mor- 
tician. Pass the idea to the sign-painter also. If 
there are any other words that need revamping, 
remember that language is the printer’s field of 
activity, and according to the manner in which he 
cultivates it, so will he prosper. 


The Composing-Machine Situation. 


Meantime reports from the front are con- 
tradictory. Retreats for strategic reasons are 
announced, and offensive action is deferred pend- 
ing a reéquipment of the forces. Heavy guns are 
being mounted of a character which experts 
announce will destroy all opposition, and other 
experts state that these menacing engines are not 
new but are well known, and new and superior 
countering devices will be disclosed at the right 
time. The auxiliary forces are reported to be 
suffering in their morale. The enveloping move- 
ments of the belligerents, at various times menac- 
ing the lines of communication, are interpreted 
more or less in the favor of either side, according 
to the point of view. Non-combatants and neutrals 
are reported to be suffering from the cold, and a 
requisition for heavy, warm socks has been issued, 
but so far the supplies of these staples are second- 
hand and have holes in them. This is the typo- 
graphical situation gathered from all the severely 
censored despatches, necessarily fragmentary and 
disconnected, which have been allowed to pass 
from the headquarters of the forces. The uncon- 
firmed and personal statements of subordinate 
officers and the announcement of the official bulle- 
tins our readers are already familiar with. Time 
will tell, and history will record who started the 
war and why. 
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Trimming Engravings Square to Even Points. 

Prior to the convention of the United Typoth- 
etz last October, the secretary of that organiza- 
tion, Mr. P. P. Tyler, addressed a communication 
to the secretary of the International Association 
of Manufacturing Photoengravers, stating that 
a prominent member of the Typothetz had repre- 
sented that the fact that plates not trimmed to 
even points causes considerable trouble, delay and 
expense to printers, and that the good offices of 
the United Typothetz would be desirable in start- 
ing a movement to coax photoengravers and elec- 
trotypers to trim all plates to even points “ with 
a Miller or similar saw.” 

This communication was published in the 
Photoengravers Bulletin last September, and the 
editor of that publication replied in the following 
terms: 

“The importance of the subject mentioned 
may be determined from the fact that the United 
Typothetz sees fit to bring it to the attention of 
the International Association of Manufacturing 
Photoengravers. Every practical photoengraver 
knows the difficulty attached to making wood 
blocks of exact dimensions, and the still greater 
difficulty of retaining both shape and dimensions 
as long as wood is the material used. Printers 
have had endless trouble due to imperfect meas- 
urements and shapes, and now that they have made 
their wants known to us, it is our duty to find a 
way out of the difficulty. All type is measured by 
the point system, whereas engravings are usually 
made according to inch measurements. Printers 
would welcome a method of blockmaking that 
would produce photoengraved blocks trimmed per- 
fectly square and to even point measurements. 
This subject will most likely receive attention at 
the Typothetz convention, to be held in New York 
in October, and engravers are urgently requested 
to take up this subject at once and in a vigorous 
manner, so that our arguments can be presented 
in the forthcoming issue of the Bulletin and our 
officers may also present our case at the Typothetz 
convention.” 

Due possibly to the very elaborate program 
provided for the U. T. A. convention, the subject 
of trimming engravings to even points was not 
put forward for consideration. 

The members of the International Association 
of Manufacturing Photoengravers are, however, 
endeavoring to meet the requirements of printers 
in this regard, and manufacturers of the trimming 
machines are preparing suitable attachments for 
the machines now in use. But, we are informed, 
it will take some time before these equipments 
can be installed. 

Printers, themselves, can help toward this 
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reform by marking their orders in even picas and 
points, and in no case using the inch standard of 
measurement. 

Engravers claim that trimming to so close a 
n:easurement as the point is not practicable. This 
i: the position taken in the reply of the secretary 
0 the organization which we quote. 

The expansion and contraction of wood bases 
tiate any possibility of so accurate a measure- 
rent as the point. 

Printers, in their turn, state that if wood fur- 
1 iture holds up to measurement close enough for 
tieir needs, the wood bases of engravings should 
©9280 also. 

In our own practice we give the dimensions in 
y.cas and nonpareils and have had no difficulty 
i: obtaining the measurements with satisfactory 
accuracy from the engravers. A more serious 
defect occurs occasionally in the engravings not 
being trimmed quite square all around. This, 
however, we ascribe to the personal carelessness 
‘the operator, though it may be the machinery 
used is not of a character to insure against such 
carelessness. 

If the practice of marking engravings to picas 
and nonpareils, or the points equivalent to these, 
is observed by printers, there is no doubt that 
the engravers will find means to meet these 
specifications. 
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What Is ‘“ Jobwork’’? 

In the January issue of this magazine we made 
a proposal to give a year’s subscription for the best 
definition of “ jobwork,” as applied to printing, 
the United Typothetz to name the judges of defi- 
nitions. A number of definitions have been sub- 
mitted, and judging from the character of some 
of them it is evident that what is meant by a defi- 
nition is not very well understood. We therefore 
take occasion to ask our readers to study this sub- 
ject and examine the dictionary to obtain a clear 
idea of the meaning of “ defining,” and then write 
to us what they define “ jobwork ” to mean. What 
is required is to separate and make the terms of 
the various classes of printing distinct and gen- 
erally understood, so that they will not overlap. To 
obtain an authoritative decision on what shall be 
understood as “ jobwork,” what shall be under- 
stood as “ bookwork,” what shall be understood as 
“»yamphlet work,” etc., is what is aimed at. Sup- 
pose, therefore, we still keep to the work of getting 
a definition for “ jobwork” established? This 
promises to be a somewhat slow process of clear- 
ing the way to a better understanding, but it is 
surely worth while, and in that belief we shall stick 
to the agitation to bring it to a definite conclusion. 
Send in your definition. 
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The Mental Attitude. 


Difficulties arise, in the main, from a wrong 
mental attitude. The labor question is an illus- 
tration of this fact. Testifying before the Federal 
Industrial Relations Committee, in New York, on 
January 18, Roger W. Babson, statistician, of 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, is reported to have 
stated that it was his opinion that labor is a com- 
modity, and that the same laws should be applied 
to it that govern steel, copper, coal, or other 
commodities. This opinion is naturally in line 
with the methodology of the statistician, which is 
severely materialistic. It is also the easiest way 
to avoid the question of human responsibility. 

A commodity is inert. Labor is a force, or, as 
some express it, a service. It is inherently com- 
petitive as all life is competitive. Its demands are 
most easily countered by assuming it to be a com- 
modity subject to the vicissitudes of supply and 
demand to which all commodities are subject. 

There would be few industries without labor, 
and there would be few wars of any consequence 
or no wars at all without labor. To obtain the 
participation of labor in war, and make war pos- 
sible, nationalism is appealed to. Speaking before 
the delegates to the conventions of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, in New York, 
on January 18, Dr. Samuel Schulman, rabbi of 
Temple Beth El, said: ‘‘ Nationalism seems to 
overshadow all consideration of universal human 
interest, all questions of humanity. Everything 
seems to have been concentrated into the self- 
glorification of the nation. It has come to worship 
itself, to limit the world to its national horizon. 

“No nation is as yet ready to sacrifice itself 
for humanity, even as the individual is called upon 
to sacrifice himself for the State or Nation. No 
Nation has outgrown its barbaric childhood, if it 
has not made its guiding principle a consideration 
for the interests of humanity, if it does not look 
upon mankind as larger than itself and a holier 
ideal than its own aggrandizement.” 

The speaker also declared that the idea of 
nation based on race was destined to pass away. 
The ideal state should be based on the rights of 
men, irrespective of race or creed. 

The attitude toward labor, regarding it as a 
commodity, and the attitude toward humanity, 
regarding it as nationalistic, are identical. 

How far the world may succeed in recognizing 
its responsibility to humanity as overshadowing 
every other consideration will depend on how far 
the mental attitude of all peoples may be changed 
to view their responsibilities to each other as 
human beings and not as pawns in the game of 
acquisition. 














Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Too Unimportant for Contention. 


E. E. P., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “In the 
inclosed I contend that ‘ Aged 30 years’ is correct. I 
saould like to know if I am right or wrong. Also there 
are other things that do not strike me just right. Would 
you note anything else you see in this proof? It seems 
particularly bad to me. I refer to capitalization and 
punctuation.” 

Answer.— Inclosed was a proof, evidently of part of 
the proceedings of a meeting, as follows: “ Business of 
tne evening To Act upon the following application 
Age, 30 Years. Residence, Street, Boston. Occu- 
pation, Leather Manufacturer.” This shows all possible 
subjects of question. Places with omission of points show 
breaks of display lines. The proofreader had marked Aged 
in place of Age, and his mark was crossed off, correctly. 
As it stands, the items age, residence, and occupation agree 
in treatment, and he was introducing disagreement. I 
think the capitalization is not good from a critical point 
of view, but that the whole work is not worth the trouble 
of being critical. The job is one in which such matters 
are of no importance whatever to any person except the 
customer, who should be allowed to have everything just 
as he chooses, without being pestered with contention. Or, 
if the customer does not care, and the foreman or employer 
does not wish to make changes in the type, the proofreader 
need not — should not — contend. The fact is that in such 
work anything is correct that will be accepted by the cus- 
tomer. By this I do not mean that anything is sure to be 
correct grammatically, but only that printers and proof- 
readers need not be concerned about strict grammatical 
correctness when commercial correctness is all that counts. 








Faulty Syntax in Common Use. 


R. E., New York, asks: “Is this sentence correct? 
‘This is one of the few magazines which holds to the prac- 
tice of making a wonderful book of its Christmas number.’ 
Should it be holds or hold? ” 

Answer.— The sentence as quoted is unquestionably 
ungrammatical, as the subject and its verb disagree in 
number. It really says “ magazines holds,” when it should 
say “magazines hold.” It is exactly like the quoted sen- 
tences in the following from Bain’s Higher English Gram- 
mar: “The following is a common error: ‘ That is one 
of the most valuable books that has appeared in any lan- 
guage.’ The antecedent to ‘that’ is ‘books,’ not ‘ one.’ 
So: ‘This is the epoch of one of the most singular discov- 
eries that has been made among men’ (Hume). ‘I resem- 
bie one of those animals that has been forced from its forest 
to gratify human curiosity’ (Goldsmith).” Bain is now 
somewhat of a back number, but was in his time one of 
the most authoritative grammarians. On this point he 


agrees with all grammarians, and the citing of him was 
determined merely by the remembrance of his giving spe- 
cific examples of the kind of error here treated. Most 
grammars merely state the rule that the nominative must 
have a verb that agrees with it in number. I repeat, to 
make it emphatic, the singular verb in the sentence under 
question is wrong; the verb should be hold, not holds. But 
that in itself is not sufficient correction. To complete the 
correction, the singular pronoun “its” must be displaced. 
My own writing would be, “ This is one of the few maga- 
zines which hold to the practice of making a wonderful 
book of the Christmas number.” 

Such is the actual grammar of it. But something more 
is involved in the proofreader’s duty in such cases. Inas- 
much as some good writers do not recognize the true gram- 
mar of the sentence as such, and might even argue in 
support of the ungrammatical use, and might even prefer 
the singular “ holds ” and “ its ” regardless of grammar, no 
proofreader should make any change without the writer’s 
consent. We see from Bain’s quotation that Hume and 
Goldsmith used the incongruities of number, and it would 
not be hard to find many instances in books for ourselves. 
When any one really thinks such a thing is right, he is 
usually tenacious in such thought, and the man who pays 
for work is entitled to have it done in his way. 


The Possessive Case. 


G. R. D., Erie, Pennsylvania, asks: “Is it right to say, 
‘Have you ever heard of his playing an instrument?’ or 
should it be, ‘Have you ever heard of him playing an 
instrument?’ ” 

Answer.— Every grammarian decides in favor of “ his 
playing,” that is, that the possessive form is the right one 
in such expressions. There has been much said in grammar- 
books about this use of the possessive, but mostly in dis- 
cussing or suggesting other constructions as substitutes, 
such as “ Did you ever hear that he played?” Whether 
some other words would not be better is not our question, 
however, but simply whether his or him is the right word 
to use with the others as they are. I am asked for my opin- 
ion as to choice between possessive and objective, and I 
give it decidedly in favor of the possessive. I have never 
heard or read any argument favoring the objective, so I 
am not prepared to refute such argument. All I can do 
is to cite a few authorities. 

William Dwight Whitney was as well able to decide as 
any one, but he says, in his “ Essentials of English Gram- 
mar,” that in his true position the grammarian “is simply 
a recorder and arranger of the usages of language, and in 
no manner or degree a lawgiver; hardly even an arbiter 
or critic.” Some of his classification I do not like, as when 
he calls such words as playing infinitives; these words 
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are the ones called infinitives in the following, from the 
work named: “ The infinitive very often has before it a 
noun or pronoun in the possessive, signifying the person 
or thing to which the action expressed by the infinitive 
belongs, the one most concerned with it.” He explains 
much more fully, giving equivalent expressions, but all 


that is necessary here is the citing of his examples. They 
are: “ Tom’s being here was a lucky thing. They insisted 
He knew of my having been left 


on his following them. 
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with pronouns as with nouns, especially with such noun 
as do not readily take the possessive form. 
vented him going forward’; better ‘They prevented hi 
going forward,’ or ‘ They prevented him from going fo: 
ward.’” Some of what Bain says is not clear to me, bi 
the assertion that the possessive is better than the obj< 


tive in such use is clear, and that is the point for whic}; 


he is quoted. 
If any one desires more of such lugubrious lucubratic 


A 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing by Franklin Booth. 


out. The deep damnation of his taking off. We read of 
Cesar’s passing the Rubicon.” He says that in the last 
of these “‘ passing is unmistakably an infinitive, because 
it takes a direct object, Rubicon. But in ‘ Cesar’s passing 
of the Rubicon,’ and yet more in ‘ The passing of the Rubi- 
con by Cesar,’ passing has so entirely the construction 
of a noun, as if it were ‘ The passage of the Rubicon,’ that 
we can hardly call the word anything but a noun. Out 
of this double value grow cases of disputed propriety of 
usage.” 

Alexander Bain was one of the most noted gramma- 
rians. He said, in his “ Higher English Grammar,” the 
following: ‘“ Preceding an infinitive phrase, a possessive 
word indicates the subject of the action of the verb. ‘I am 
surprised at John’s (or his, your, etc.) refusing to go.’ 
Very frequently the participle is found in place of the 
infinitive, in which case an objective is used in place of 
the possessive: ‘I am surprised at John (or him, you, etc.) 
refusing to go.’ The latter construction is not so common 


it may be found ad nauseam in Goold Brown’s “ Grammar 
of English Grammars.” 
Claudite jam rivos, pueri; sat prata biberunt. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR LICENSES TO TEACH IN 
NEW YORK EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Announcements have been sent out by the Department 
of Education of the City of New York, giving notice of 
examination for licenses to teach in the evening schools for 
the season of 1915-1916. Under Group B, for evening ele- 
mentary or high school service, or both, as need may arise, 
appear the following subjects: Printing and typesetting, 
proofreading, lithographing, bookbinding, industrial design, 
etc. Applicants in Group B will be required to undergo ora! 
and practical tests, which will be held at the call of the 
Board of Examiners, and in some subjects, written exami- 
nations also. Complete information may be secured by 
addressing William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, 500 Park avenue, New York. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Packing for a Drum Cylinder Press. 

The following has been suggested by a pressman using 
“Dusty ” as a signature: “The packing on the cylinder 
may be as follows: Sheet of manila — this is put on first, 
as I think it is best, and it saves the rubber by keeping the 
rust of the cylinder from it — then the rubber blanket, one 
sheet of tympan, oilcloth —- rough side taking impression. 
Build up on tympan, under oilcloth, three sheets of news, 
and then the final top sheet of tympan oiled on both sides.” 


Excellent Presswork from Australia. 

The special number of the Weekly Times, of Melbourne, 
Australia, is better printed this year than ever before. The 
presswork is done under the direct supervision of J. V. 
Price, so well known to the readers of this department. 
The special number is a sixty-two-page magazine, 111% 
by 16% inches. Numerous full-page half-tone plates 
appear in colors, all of which are perfectly printed. The 
most noticeable features are the clean, sharp printing of 
the half-tones, and the uniform color carried on the vari- 
ous pages. The front cover is a striking design in black 
and yellow. The cover is stippled with a coarse design, 
giving it an attractive appearance. 


Offset Mixture for Rotary Press. 


(1675) “I ama rotary magazine pressman, and for 
an ‘ offset’ mixture in the oil fountain I have always used 
either machine oil or a mixture of machine oil and kero- 
sene. I believe that there is something more satisfactory 
for the better grades of rotary work, and if you could 
inform me of something better for this purpose I would 
greatly appreciate it.” 

Answer.— We would suggest that you try a mixture of 
paraffin and kerosene. Melt the paraffin and add to the 
kerosene, which may be warmed by placing a can or jug 
of it in a bucket of hot water. 


White Ink on Light-Blue Board. 


(1672) Submits a number of price-cards printed on 
four-point light-blue board in white ink. Owing to the 
presence of several conditions,’ the work was unsatisfac- 
tory. The pressman writes: “TI enclose samples of a job 
that was run with white ink. I would like to know what 
the trouble is. The white ink does not lie flat on the sur- 
face of this stock. When run, the ink cakes on the type and 
it requires the face to be washed off. I have tried several 
things, and they did not improve it any. I have tried the 
pure ink first, and then I have used reducing compound and 
reducer. I have tried about everything I could under the 
conditions which exist. I would be thankful if you wili 
help me out on this, as I meet with few jobs that give me 
trouble of this sort.” 


Answer.— Owing to the color and surface condition of 
the stock, the white ink can not be made to lie smooth and 
cover the stock as fully as a black or other dark ink. The 
type-face used was not a judicious selection, considering 
the color of ink and stock. There should have been no fine 
lines. A more fitting choice of type will be a condensed 
Lining Gothic, which, combined with a three-point brass 
rule instead of a two-point for the border, would be an 
improvement. Use a cover-white ink with hard rollers. 
Do not use any more impression than necessary. Use a 
hard tympan. Run. the press slowly. Keep the air warm 
and you will not have to reduce the ink, for reducing 
weakens the tinctorial value of the ink. Lay out the cards 
in small piles or stand on edge, almost perpendicular. 


Impression Increases without Apparent Cause. 

(1673) A Central Illinois pressman writes: “I have 
trouble with the impression working heavy on cylinder 
press. When I start the job running there is a very light 
impression — barely shows on reverse side of sheet when 
job is made ready. After running two or three thousand, 
the impression has worked heavy enough to require remov- 
ing a sheet of packing. The cylinder rides bearers; have 
two sheets of oiled tympan-paper next to cylinder; carry 
five to six sheets of 60-pound, 24 by 36 inch L. S. C. book, 
and a manila drawsheet for tympan. I do not think that 
the tympan is too heavy, that is, heavy enough for cylin- 
der to ride the form. I tried the cylinder with a piece of 
tissue between bearers; it was done with form on. The 
press is not old, and has been kept in good condition. I 
have tried to overcome the trouble by leaving the form as 
loose as it would stand without type pulling out, and also 
by locking the form tight. Have considerable trouble with 
register on color plates in close-register work. Use the 
same amount of tympan and run press at same rate of 
speed, using the grasshoppers. Have good feeder; register 
will vary from one-half to one point. Will run all right 
for a while, but the longer it runs the more it varies. Is 
this due to the increase of impression? There appears to 
be no lost motion in the press-register segment, which is 
tight and strikes good. I have tried everything I can think 
of, but can not find the trouble. I will appreciate any 
information you can give me. When I have a nice job on 
the press, I do not like to spoil it by having it embossed 
on the reverse side of the sheet.” 

Answer.— We are under the impression that you are 
carrying too much tympan. One of the first things to 
ascertain would be the amount of tympan carried. When 
the cylinder is fully dressed, lay a straight edge across 
the tympan and the cylinder bearer. The packing should 
be no more than about the thickness of one drawsheet 
over the height of the bearers. In some instances even 
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this amount is excessive. Where the tympan is fairly 
hard, consisting principally of hard-packing sheets and 
but a small number of hangers, there will be only a slight 
yielding of the tympan, consequently the impression will 
vary but slightly. It appears that it is a common practice 
to remove one hanger after about three or four hours’ 
running of the press, for at this time the yielding is per- 
haps ended. It might be necessary to change the drawsheet 
at the same time the hanger is removed, and thereafter 
when it shows signs of becoming indented. 


Remedy for Creeping Plates. 

Mr. Charles O. Dickson, of the printing department of 
The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
sends the following letter relating to Query No. 1668, which 
appeared in this department in the January, 1915, issue: 

“The following is a method to prevent creeping plates 
which we tried out thoroughly. It may help some other 
pressman who experiences similar trouble. This applies 
especially to heavy cardboard. Where plates were solid 
or otherwise, we made the job ready exactly as for print- 
ing on paper. The cuts were underlaid where needed, and 
the overlay make-ready was brought up on good paper 
that could be removed without spoiling. When the impres- 
sion was sharp and clean without punching, the pressman 
carefully removed his make-ready from the hooks and 
took one of the sheets of pressboard from the cylinder. 
The pressboard was the same thickness as the card stock 
to be run. Then the make-ready was carefully replaced 
and the thickness of the card stock brought the impression 
back to the original height. By this process we ran a job 
of heavy tints on street-car board, and at the end of a 
5,000 run we found the plates in as perfect condition as 
when the job was started. This job was run to a hair-line 
register in four colors, and some of the plates were very 
delicate zines, but they were not damaged in the least. The 
packing for the cylinder consisted of two sheets of six-ply 
pressboard, over which was stretched a manila drawsheet. 
Then over this about four sheets of S. & S. C. Book, 25 by 
38, 70-pound, and the manila tympan. This brought the 
impression just right, so that the cylinder rode well on the 
bearers and the bed and cylinder traveled together per- 
fectly. There was no excessive pounding on the gripper 
edge of the plates, and the results were as described above.” 


Sheet Wrinkles on Rule-Enclosed Form. 

(1676) Submits a sheet of stock, 32 by 42 inches in 
size, on which a double rule border is printed. The ruies 
come within about three-fourths of an inch from the edge 
of the sheet on both the gripper side and the opposite side 
of the sheet. As is well known to pressmen, this is a diffi- 
cult form to handle without having the sheets wrinkle at 
the back edge of the sheet. The pressman writes: “ We 
are enclosing herewith a sheet of a job which gave us a 


great deal of trouble on account of the buckling, which - 


you will notice along the back edge of the border. We 
resorted to every known method that would overcome this 
difficulty, but without success. The job was run on a two- 
revolution press, and we were careful to see that the 
tongues were close to the cylinder. We also worked the 
job without using shooflies, thinking this might cause some 
buckling to the sheet. We also resorted to leaving the edge 
of the sheet outside the tongues free, that is to say, we 
did not tighten the gripper down on the two outside ends, 
thinking that in this way we might do away with the buckle 
caused by the tongues, but neither this way nor with the 
grippers tight would relieve our trouble. We also used 
what we call an apron, that is, a heavy paper covering the 
entire length of the bands, so as to take up every bit of 
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slack paper before the sheet passed on to the form, but this 
did not relieve the trouble either. We have been readers 
of your journal for a good many years and have noted 
with interest the comments on difficulties encountered in 
the pressroom, and will appreciate any information you 
may give us regarding the difficulties we have here 
encountered.” 

Ainswer.— It appears that every precaution has been 
taken to hold the sheet firmly to the tympan. In addition 
we will make the following suggestions: (1) Make a tym- 
pan that will be as nearly unyielding as possible. We 
believe if it were possible for you to stretch a sheet or 
two of offset-press zinc over the hard packing and have 
but one sheet of manila between the zine and the printed 
sheet, it might go a long way toward correcting the evil 
— providing that the stock does not have a wavy edge at 
the grippers. In that event, by increasing or doubling the 
number of grippers it may be possible to eliminate the 
buckling. The difficulties are many in securing a smooth 
print, with such a form, on stock with wavy edges. (2) It 
may be of further help to add another apron placed in the 
center of the present one — the additional sheet being only 
one-half as wide as the original one, which should extend 
as low as the lower rod of the sheet guards. The apron 
with which the writer has had the best success was made 
of heavy wrapper, such as comes around a bale of S. & 
S. C. stock. It is, of course, free from folds or wrinkles, 
is full width of cylinder, and is fastened to the top rod of 
the sheet guards, and the lower end extends as low as 
possible, just barely clearing the type form. When attached 
in place, the cylinder is allowed to move around to take 
impression, and when the grippers are down to the form 
the sheet guards are set up to a firm contact with the 
apron, beginning with the center guards and working out- 
ward toward the outside one. The principal reason for 
having an inflexible packing for such a form is that the 
amount of yielding for the rules parallel with the bearers 
will not be relatively greater than those at right angles 
thereto. It is well known that although the same amount 
of tympan may be used for both parts of the form, the 
rules running with the bearers will punch through more 
than the others. It is this very fact that leads us to believe 
that you will get relief by having an inflexible tympan, 
or one as nearly sv as is possible. Perhaps putting your 
hard packing sheet closer to the drawsheet by placing some 
sheets of hard manila under it may solve the difficulty with- 
out resorting to a metal sheet. 

To determine the waviness of a sheet, place one to the 
guide and turn the press until the sheet has been drawn 
away from the guides about six inches. Observe the sheet 
along the grippers. Properly, the sheet should lie flat 
after it is withdrawn from the guides. If it has a wavy 
appearance, relax the grippers a trifle by the cam rod and 
draw outward on the sheet from both ends so that the 
sheet lies flat at the grippers. Throw on the belt and allow 
the power to pull press over. Examine the sheet to see 
if it was wrinkled, as were those preceding. For the benefit 
of those having had this or similar troubles, we will pub- 
lish any remedies suggested for the alleviation of the evil. 





BOMB-PROOF. 

Testy Old Woman — There now! I guess you won’t go 
around poking your nose into other people’s business after 
the raking I just gave you. 

Reporter — Well, don’t get proud about it, madam; 
you didn’t hurt my feelings much. I’ve been insulted by 
experts.— Life. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
/.monymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 


“THE KING OF THE ‘SPEED MERCHANTS.’” 


Vo the Editor: BERKELEY, CAL., Jan. 14, 1915. 

Have just received THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 
and its perusal has given me much pleasure. But the main 
ieason I am moved to address you is the article on page 
£36, entitled “ The King of the ‘Speed Merchants.’” My 
attention was first attracted to this article, which appeared 
in the Labor Clarion, a San Francisco publication. The 
euthor of the interesting skit is a well-known San Fran- 
ciseo linotype operator, who went to the Islands, under 
contract, to do some special work. He has certainly “ put 
one over” on us all. Payne only remained a few weeks, 
and returned a month ago. Needless to say, there were 
many inquiries regarding the “ speed wonder,” about whom 
he has written so plausibly and convincingly. But the 
amusing part of the “ story” is that Payne admits it was 
a fabrication, pure and simple, and that there was not a 
word of truth in the entire article. 

Payne is certainly in a class by himself, and can divide 
the honors with Miinchausen, Ananias, and other cele- 
brated prevaricators. C. W. WILLIAMS. 





CONCERNING PEN-TYPE PRINTING. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4, 1915. 

Continued observation of many months has brought to 
me the fact that THE INLAND PRINTER seems to advocate 
this form of display for what it seems to consider “ fine 
printing.” 

I am at all times prepared to admit good effect in every- 
thing pertaining to all the industry, but I fail to see where 
the typographical end is encouraged in the advocacy of 
“pen-type” designs to produce the finest results in printing. 

Furthermore, the name “ pen-type” is distincly a mis- 
nomer, for, as it appeals to me, it is nothing more or less 
than engraving — of one form or another. If the typo- 
graphical art is to be maintained on the standard of a 
craftsman’s ability as a designer of pen-and-ink sketches 
of all kinds of bizarre lettering, then certainly a new school 
is about to open, and the man who at present considers 
himself a fairly good job printer will have to get busy 
—ata late stage in the game — to develop a new art, and 
one that requires a very steady hand and a sound set of 
nerves. 

“ Pen-type ” designs, in the main, are very neat —I 
think all printers will admit this — but the salient point 
is this: Typography is essentially the product of type, 
whereas “ pen-type ” is artists’ and engravers’ work prin- 
cipally. So why should this class of work be advocated 
and continually put forward to the possible detriment of 
what we are proud to call the “Art Preservative of Arts ”? 

From the many articles that have been published of late 
in your journal, I am led to believe that the I. T. U. Course 








guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





must devote a considerable portion of its time to the devel- 
opment of pen designs— judging from the numerous 
reproductions that have appeared — yet in your September 
issue you print a glorious word-picture on the development 
of what you term a “ typographical architect ” — which to 
my mind is the knowledge of type and the effects which can 
be derived from the use of same, always admitting it a 
valuable adjunct to be trained in such matters should 
eccasion arise. 

I class myself a fairly good job printer, and believe I 
am conversant with the tenets of “art” as applied to the 
production of good printing, yet I am no good when it 
comes to handling a pen in the production of fine lettering 
—a department left to the designers of type-faces, and 
which has always been considered specialty work. I would 
like to hear what some others have to say on this subject. 

C. K. CHRISTIAN. 





SELLING PRINTING BY SCALE. 


To the Editor: PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 13, 1915. 
Referring to estimate in the January issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, page 548, 800, 6 by 9 inch, 32 pages, allow 
me to make a comparison showing the estimate of Mr. 
Daniels as published, and an estimate taken from my 











price-list. 
Mr. Daniels’ estimate: 
56,000 ems, 10-point, plain; 23,000 ems, 6-point, tabular, 
eee C6 SO Ome CIM ec civic dccescceccnssscvessce SCM 
SN te BI xa 5 6 incase onlin sn cendisc ences idcendooue 9.60 
IGE COM Gr TOE EOS Ge resco 5 026-084 0:0! ese. cals Oe are aces giereatnntae eds 14.40 
—— $72.00 
ISM ee ECONO ir ROSNER aaah dia 5p-ss 50a casper aod a)'0/a acer. oe du Sedvarerele $ 6.00 
MUG By Guar RENO SUE UNON Ee oo 6 saa ai aca oes o- 4s 5 cir 4 oui #0 sac aeane eae wie 1.50 
— 7.50 
ee TR Ds I adidas ce chen sasasivncetemeseses $ 2.68 
| RAIN eRe Pape ath Dn Re ean Para area ere es Ne PU na TO Pen SE gar eta rer 50 
Denn COCONUT BPOG Cor eetsdieie x hrc iietec 6 41k dec werk arens ci eleim che eiaermsars 78 
oe 3.91 
Total, composing and preSS rooM........-..eseceeoees $83.41 
My list: 
56,000:enis, 10-point; plain, ab BO CONG... 6.66 616 docs ceed ie Mees wielsle $28.00 
23,000 ems, 6-point, tabular, at 80 cents............... eee eee ees 18.40 
PATE TG CON0 FOr MIGNON asi cose hase thncneane cae wee wsceles 23.20 
$69.60 
Rae, 20 ee GME, lm BU UMN in one kos cee ccicisicsencneceses T21 
OUI AES UNI sd so a0 0090.0) 5 do den. 0's ow ose. teeeleceale' 7.21 
Ran, 1,606, 26 tbr 88, 60-pound, at $1.80. 20.06. cecessececeess 2.88 
a Re cre ce eke eee e sta e ehGe eek aces bes ease Reoe eee .30 
Total, composing and PTESS TOO. 20.65 ccc ccccicccccsccseess $87.20 


I have had a great many inquiries regarding my list, 
and have sent copies to each, and from a great many I 
have received replies recommending it as a solution of the 
price-making problem. 

My estimate is made according to list. Ten-point lino- 
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type, plain, is 50 cents per 1,000 ems, plus 50 per cent for 
make-up. Six-point tabular is double-price, plus 50 per 
cent for make-up. 

Is it not better to sell printing by a scale than by the 
old-fashioned method of guessing? 

This scale is a mathematical problem, correctly grad- 
uated, and was not made by a theorist, but by a practical 
printer, and has been compared with time for the past 
twenty or more years. F. W. BALTES. 

NoTE.— The list referred to by Mr. Baltes was pub- 
lished on page 260 of the November, 1914, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 





SOME OF THE REASONS WHY. 


To the Editor: LoursBurG, N. C., Nov. 30, 1914. 

For many years, the past few in particular, I have been 
trying to find the cause that has kept printers apart in 
beneficial organization, and especially in so far as the cost- 
finding is concerned. I have at last arrived at the con- 
clusion that I have found at least two of the greatest 
causes, the first of which is: The eagerness of the type- 
founders and supply companies to sell material is so strong 
they entirely ignore a safe investment, and thereby encour- 
age the establishment of plants by incapable parties in 
fields where there is absolutely nothing to gain and all to 
lose. The other is the inconsistency of the estimates of 
large and successful printing establishments. 

In the first place, I have witnessed two plants estab- 
lished for political purposes wherein the parties who made 
the purchases expressed in actions and words that they 
could get the outfit by paying one-fourth down and could 
get the use they wanted of it before the first payment 
came due; and, accordingly, one typefounder’s company, 
to our own knowledge, is out quite a large sum of money, 
all because it did not investigate the project in the proper 
way. These same parties were entirely incapable of man- 
aging a plant, as their experience proved, and their know]l- 
edge of estimating the cost of a piece of work was entirely 
a myth. In fact, we call to mind a job they took for $8, 
on which the paper alone cost more than their price, and 
they had to print and bind the work into a number of books. 

It has come to pass that almost anybody, regardless of 
how worthless or irresponsible he is, that serves a few 
months in an office and can raise a few dollars, can get, 
without any investigation whatever, the typefounders to 
furnish him three to one. We know of a case of this kind 
now transpiring, and the printer is not only not respon- 
sible, but not capable of estimating the cost of a job. He 
has for his backing people who have put in a few dollars, 
knowing they can get theirs back in work in a few weeks 
and the company will be the loser. This local encourage- 
ment is given with the hope of bringing about a price- 
cutting campaign so they might profit thereby. A correc- 
tion of this system could be so brought about that it would 
not be a hardship to the worthy person and would mean a 
great saving to the supplymen as well as the responsible 
printer. As it now stands, they not only sustain a loss in 
starting an incapable person off, but an additional loss by 
crippling an otherwise substantial printer by causing the 
prices to be hawked about and the patronage in a limited 
field divided. 

To illustrate the second instance, I happened to see 
estimates by a small printer in a small town in competition 
with a larger concern in a city. It was a small-town job 
in the home town of the small printer. The job was a 
folder with four pages 6 by 9 inches in size, on fifty-pound 
M. F. book; 500 each week for one year, or 26,000. The 


second and third pages had to be reset each week, and the 
first page corrected, while the back page remained prac- 
tically the same. The front page was a title-page, and the 
other three set thirty ems in ten-point, pretty well filled 
The local printer’s price was about $200, and that of th 
city printer $156, delivered. It will be noticed that on 

was $3 a week and the other about $4. This job repre- 
sented about an hour’s machinework besides make-up, tw) 
forms; presswork, two sides; postage and other handlin 

each week. 

It occurs to us that great deal better results would b 
gotten in the advancement of the cost-finding systems i 
some influence could be brought to bear upon the type 
founders and supply houses to check their sales to partie 
who are incapable, and to show a party interest in th 
welfare of established printers, and to bring about a bette 
understanding between the country and city printer. 

A. F. JOHNSON. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THREE London printing and publishing concerns hav: 
contributed largely in employees to assist in the war, thes: 
being McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., with 200; Hazell, Wat- 
son & Viney, Ltd., with 140, and Spottiswoode & Co., 
with 100. 

THE Linotype and Machinery Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, at its last meeting of stockholders, decided not to pay 
any dividends from the business of its past fiscal year. The 
war and the general condition of business make it wise to 
husband the resources of the company. 

ON November 28, 1914, the Salvation Army issued the 
two thousandth number of its weekly paper, The War Cry. 
This publication appeared first on December 27, 1889, but 
with some difficulty, as “ the machine stopped dead in the 
middle of printing the first issue and refused to move.” 

THE output of books and pamphlets on the war has been 
so great that Messrs. Grafton & Co., Great Russell street, 
London, have published an annotated bibliography of war 
literature, gotten up by Mr. F. W. T. Lange, librarian of 
the St. Bride Foundation, and his assistant, Mr. W. T. 
Berry. 

By mutual arrangement between the Association of 
Master Printers and the Typographical Society, the ma- 
chine compositors of Glasgow receive an advance of four 
per cent on the piece rate, and 3 shillings per week on the 
time rate for work on the linotype and typograph, and 1 
shilling per week for monotype work. 

SiR WILLIAM LEVER, in a recent address before the 
Column Club of Manchester, on the subject, “In Time of 


' Peace Prepare for War,” told the following story, which 


advertising men will appreciate: “A canvasser who called 
on a prospective advertiser was asked where his paper 
circulated. ‘ Where does cur paper go?’ replied the can- 
vasser. ‘ Why, it goes north, south, east and west, and if 
I don’t get some advertisements soon it goes to—a place 
not on the map.’ ” 

THE following war news, in a London paper, is inter- 
esting if true: ‘‘ Germany’s supply of lead and zinc for 
the manufacture of bullets is causing some anxiety in Ber 
lin and Essen, and in order to maintain the supply the 
German government has commandeered the whole of the 
lead and zinc used in the production of music scores. A 
London music publisher says, ‘ Should this actually have 
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happened, no British composer will suffer more by this 
horrible action than I, as practically all my principal works, 
including quintets, quartets, trios, sonatas, as well as hun- 
dreds of piano pieces and songs, have (as it now most unfor- 
tunately turns out) been published by German firms, and a 
great many of the music plates were my own property.’ ” 
Whereat the Chauvinist grins and asks, “ Why did he send 
this work to Germany? ” 


GERMANY. 


THE L. C. Wittich printing-office, at Darmstadt, recently 
attained its one hundred and fiftieth year of existence. 


THE oldest papermaker in Germany, Baptist Doetsch, 
of Ebnet, near Freiburg, Baden, died November 15, 1914, 
aged ninety-nine. 

Up to the end of November, sixteen members of the 
German Typographical Union have received the iron cross 
as a reward for heroism while at the front. 


THE famous Plantin-Moretus Typographical Museum, 
at Antwerp, according to a sign in its entry, is now “ under 
the charge of the German police department.” 


ONE of the newly created periodicals, devoted almost 
entirely to war news and pictures, is given the title, 
“8 gegen 2” (“8 against 2”). It is published by the 
Hermann Bergmann printing-house, at Berlin. 


A GERMAN printer, finding that large letterboards were 
sometimes hard to pull out from their slides under the 
stone, especially when well filled with forms and heavy, 
has hit upon the idea of attaching small rollers under them; 
which idea we pass on to the American makers of printers’ 
furniture. 


IT is said that about ninety per cent of the typefoundry 
workpeople of Germany are out of employment, it being 
one of the industries hardest hit by the war. Of those in 
Berlin, 323, and of those in Leipsic, 166 casters are idle. 
Offenbach and Frankfort a. M., both leading typefoundry 
cities, report similar great distress. 


THE administration of Nuremburg has decided not to 
issue this year’s city directory until war movements are 
modified to the extent that normal conditions may again 
prevail in the community. Still, this is a disappointment 
to. the printers, as a directory is always a large job, pro- 
viding additional work, which at present would be very 
desirable. 


IT is pleasant to learn that a large number of the col- 
lective exhibits at the Leipsic graphic-arts exposition will 
not be disintegrated now that the affair is over. The Ger- 
man Book Trades Association falls heir to the technically 
instructive collections, the historic exhibits of the steno- 
graphic section, the unique displays of scripts and types 
for the blind, and the exhibits of the German colonies. 
The photographic section will remain together and form 
the nucleus of a Photographic Museum, as will those of 
the “child and school” section be the basis of a German 
School Museum. The special collection devoted to “ The 
Merchant” will be added to and form a Commercial 
Museum under the auspices of the Leipsic Chamber of 
Commerce. The prehistoric and folklore section of the 
Hall of Culture goes to the Leipsic Museum of Folklore, 
and Prof. Karl Lamprecht’s special collection will be taken 
care of by the Leipsic Institute of Universal History. The 
five large dioramas are given to the Librarian’s School at 
Leipsic. Of the exhibits made by the countries neutral 
in the present war, much material is given to the Book 
Trades Museum. 
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BELGIUM. 

INCLUDING its most important one, L’Etoile Belge, the 
majority of Belgium’s newspapers have ceased publication 
since the country’s occupation by German troops. Some 
have followed the government across the border. The 
Independance Belge now appears daily in London, in a 
much reduced format, as the organ of the Belgian refu- 
gees in that city, whose number is given as 200,000. The 
Antwerp Metropole has also migrated to the banks of the 
Thames, but has no corporeal form of its own, appearing 
as the last page of the London Standard. The Belgian 
government organ, Vingtieéme Siécle, is printed in Havre 
and circulates among the refugees in France. Of the noted 
ones that remain at home are the two Catholic-Conservative 
organs at Antwerp, the Handelsblad and the Nieuwe 
Gazet; the Bien Public and Vooruit, at Ghent, the last- 
named the organ of the Flemish Social-Democrats, and 
L’Ami de lOrdre, at Namur. These five journals have 
submitted to the German military censorship. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE government has forbidden the use of the Cyrillic 
alphabet in school-books used for teaching the Servian 
language. They must hereafter be printed in Roman char- 
acters. 

THE Royal Library has begun a collection of literature 
concerning the present war and has issued an appeal to 
all that are able to do so to assist in making the collection 
a complete one. As material for the future historian, it 
would certainly have great value. 

THE wage agreement between Vienna’s newspapers and 
its compositors and pressmen, which terminated with 
December, 1914, has been extended another year, neither 
side believing it wise to go into discussion over new wage- 
tariff details at present. The proprietors wanted the exten- 
sion to continue to the end of 1916, but the workmen 
protested, and it was agreed to settle this point next 
August. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE oldest Swiss weekly, Die Freitags-Zeitung, issued 
at Zurich, and which had entered its two hundred and 
forty-first year, ceased publication last fall. 

SHOULD the war continue long, there is danger that the 
Swiss paper manufacturers will have to close their plants, 
because of shortage in raw materials. The paper-houses 
now sell only for cash, which adds to the hardships endure 
by the printing trade. : 

ACCORDING to a count made by the Swiss Typographical 
Union of 3,896 members on October 1, 1914, 759 were called 
on for military duty, 314 left to join foreign armies, 411 
were out of work, and 1,077 worked short time, leaving but 
1,335 who still had constant work. 


NORWAY. 

THE printing trade of this country also suffers from the 
war. Recent reports from Christiania state that one hun- 
dred and fifty compositors are out of work in that city and 
three hundred others are working on reduced time. 





THEIR ADVANTAGE. 


“Yes,” said the world traveler, “ the Chinese make it 
an invariable rule to settle all their debts on New Year’s 
Day.” 

“ So I understand,” said the American host, “ but, then, 
the Chinese don’t have a Christmas the week before.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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department of the printing trade. 





or contradicting them outright. 





The Printer and His Business 
No. 1—By Louis H. Grieve 


The writer of this series of articles is a printing-office manager, who has been, and is, successful in that 
In giving him an opportunity to express his experiences and views 
we believe we are laying the groundwork of a very profitable discussion in which we trust our readers 
in every department of the business will take a personal interest and participate by expressing their own 
views and experiences, either in corroboration of the writer’s experiences and views, or modifying them 
Here is an opportunity that should be developed, remembering at the 


same time that brevity is desirable in order that as many expressions of opinion as possible may be = 
given in each issue.—Editor. = 








47 HE one subject that has been continuously 
and everlastingly forced upon the notice 
of the printer for the past few years, 
and the vast amount of matter of all 
descriptions that has been written and 
published in the trade journals and else- 
where pertaining to same, is costs. This 
subject has been offered as a panacea 
for every ill that his business is heir to. 

Nearly every article that he sees, reads or hears about 
has something to do or say about costs, efficiency and kin- 
dred subjects. 

The sameness and repetition of facts of which many of 
these articles are composed carry very little convincing 
argument to him. However, the effect of all this on the 
printer generally has in the aggregate been a source of 
benefit to him. 

But there are numerous cases among a certain class of 
printers where it has had a tendency to create in his mind 
a condition of doubt and indifference, and in some instances 
a state bordering on ridicule. 

For this reason, which is not wholly his fault, to be 
able to get his attention to the extent of reading an article 
on any one of these subjects from beginning to end is some- 
what of a task, and to really interest him to the point of 
criticism is at least a beginning. But to convince him of 
even one fact, against the bulwark of his present point of 
view, is, as Watson says, “ Marvelous.” 

It is not a question of first convincing the printer that 
confronts the writer, it is a task of breaking down preju- 
dice that later he may be convinced. 

And, further, this prejudice has been strengthened in 
his mind, because it is often that the authors of these 
articles are not printers, but cost experts, accountants, 
“business doctors,” etc., knowing nothing about the tech- 
nical end of the business, and having no record of personal 
achievement under conditions that they advocate, and 
unable to meet him on his own ground and answer and 
explain by a convincing knowledge of every detail of the 
printing craft the statements that they so positively assert. 





Not Charging Enough for Product. 


It is a pretty stiff dose for the printer to swallow, to be 
told he is not charging enough for his product, in the face 
of conditions as he sees them, and repeatedly advised that 
the facts revealed by a cost system will prove this to him. 

He knows of no way, and it does not seem reasonable to 


him, that he can improve his business and increase his 
sales by increasing his prices. 

This is the main argument that is presented to him, and 
can you blame Mr. Printer for being prejudiced? 

And right here comes the real issue. What the printer 
wants explained more than anything else is the interme- 
diate facts, and to be able to do this requires that we first 
consider and start with Mr. Printer at the time be became 
an employing printer and began to “ assemble” his pres- 
ent point of view against which every writer on costs 
directs his attacks and attempts to change. 

Let us consider a craftsman printer who is possessed of 
ambition and a determination to get ahead, who is ever 
desirous and at all times seeking an opportunity to better 
his condition by learning, in every way possible, more about 
the trade or craft by which he earns his livelihood, that he 
may be capable and competent to fill positions calling for a 
greater knowledge and requiring and demanding a larger 
responsibility. 

If he has made the most of his opportunities and been 
reasonably successful as a craftsman and executive, there 
is sure to come a time when he believes that the one thing 
left for him to do is to “ go into business for himself.” 


Turning-Point in His Career. 


The change from employee to employer is the real 
turning-point in his career, and he enters upon a field of 
endeavor of which he understands very little. 

Possessing as he does the necessary knowledge of a 
printing executive, he is convinced that an understanding 
of the business end is something he can easily acquire, 
regarding it a secondary consideration, or at best an 


. adjunct, any way. 


He does not realize that there is a similar relationship 
between the years that he has given to learning the actual 
printing end of the business and the length of time neces- 
sary for him to acquire a corresponding knowledge of 
“ business.” 

Under these conditions he has a very small chance of 
success, but it is hard to convince him of this fact even if 
you can prove your statements in a hundred different ways. 

He starts to get his business knowledge and experience 
in the same way that most of us got ours, in a school of 
never-ending business worries and hazards, without the 
help of any real definite business viewpoint. 

If he could be made to realize and understand some of 
the principles, facts and conditions that are part of and go 
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to make up the printing business, and the influences that 
bear upon them, he would have saved himself worry and 
money a thousand times. 


Printing a Jobbing Business. 


He would have found, as others have learned, that if 
you start to dissect and analyze the printing business alone, 
solely on a basis of its merits as a business, it must be 
slassed generally as a jobbing business and not a legiti- 
nate manufacturing business that produces an actual sala- 
le product. 

The output is a class of merchandise that can not be 
2ontrolled by the printer himself. It can not be ware- 
housed or sold to the consuming public generally. In other 
words, your customer controls your product at all times. 

The average printer can not go to a merchant and sell 
1im a commodity that his business actually demands. He 
‘an only go to him and ask for a “ job” or a “ chance ” to 
figure on printed matter that he requires, the necessity for 
which the printer has not created. From a sales point of 
view, the printing business depends wholly for its success 
apon the prosperous condition of stable businesses. These 
conditions make it a poor banking risk, by reason of its 
inability to create for itself a class of commercial paper 
readily acceptable by banks generally. In fact, there is 
practically no negotiable value to printed matter. 

It is only in the last few years, by reason of the chaotic 
conditions in the printing business, brought about mainly 
by the piratical business methods of the printer himself, 
through lack of mutual association and an ignorance of 
costs, that he has begun to realize that there is something 
in modern business methods that he has not noticed and 
could possibly apply successfully to his own business. 


More Craftsman than Business Man. 

In the main, the printer all the while has been more of 
a craftsman than a business man. 

Now, business success in a large measure for the printer 
lies in his ability to create and produce a class of product 
that stable business demands and requires. 

The fact that he can produce printed matter better and 
cheaper than some other printer is no guarantee of his 
success. There is only one direct road to business, or busi- 
ness success, and that is sales. 

The superlative degree of business is sales, always 
sales. Sales is a constructive condition absolutely depend- 
able on manufacturing efficiency. There can be no great, 
permanent sales organization without maximum manufac- 
turing efficiency. The lack of a knowledge of the actual 
constructive details of these prime factors of business, by 
the average printer, is the principal reason for his general 
non-success and low rating as a business risk. 

It is only recently that the printer has known or had 
any interest in a knowledge of the actual cost of his prod- 
uct, and to-day he is, as a class, as far away from a real 
knowledge of sales-building and organization as he was 
from costs. 

Business Training Is Necessary. 


The initial business point of view of the printer gen- 
erally has been gained through his experience as a crafts- 
man, and this point of view is really of minor importance 
compared to a thorough business training and a knowledge 
of costs and sales. 

It is surprising the magnitude of the barriers that the 
lack of this knowledge has built up around him, against 
all arguments in favor of his adopting and introducing 
into his business the principles of cost-determining and 
sales organization. 
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He will employ bookkeepers, cashiers, clerks, etc., to 
care for the actual financial end of his business and con- 
sider it necessary, but to employ clerks to keep account 
of the time consumed and conditions that go to make up the 
cost of his product, he does not look upon as so vital, impor- 
tant or necessary. 

It is, in fact, more important for the reason that rec- 
ords of cost are always susceptible to change and possible 
improvement to the advantage of the work, while book- 
keeping accounts are generally positive and final. 

If you converse with him on the subject of costs and 
sales, he immediately throws at you the facts (to him) 
that the introduction of all this detail (?) is only an added 
expense, and in no way tends to increase his sales or “ busi- 
ness,” as he sees it. 

He tells you what he needs is more “ business,” not more 
expense to charge against his present business. 

In this he is of course right, but it is the need of every 
printer, or business of any class, and puts him on a plane 
with every other business man. 


Thinks His Business Different from Others. 

The mistake that he makes is that he believes his busi- 
ness and its needs and conditions to be different from other 
businesses, and he cites numerous cases and instances of 
cut prices, friendship, graft, etc., that make it impossible 
for him to compete against, as he sees and understands. 

You ask him what he has done to improve these condi- 
tions, and he tells you of “solicitors” that he has em- 
ployed, often at a loss, and if he does happen to secure a 
good salesman, “he left to go with a competitor ” or start 
in business for himself, and took a big slice of his business 
with him. 

If you ask him what more he has done to improve his 
sales, he will tell you he has done some advertising; per- 
haps printed a booklet, etc., and changed some of his 
executive heads, hoping that “new blood” would reduce 
the cost of production and make up for competitive condi- 
tions and generally change the personnel of the whole plant, 
and you will find after a little further conversation that 
he himself has been doing the work of a $15 or $20 employee 
in the office and in the plant, and can not see that this is 
all he can earn for himself and his business. 

This attitude alone proves that the real trouble is with 
the printer himself, and that he has never really graduated 
from craftsmanship to the degree of business-builder. 

Business is a great science that few are masters of, and 
the proof of this is found in the small proportion of real 
business successes to the number of concerns that are 
attempting to “ do business.” 

If the saying is true that “ anything that is a necessity 
can be made a business success,” it should surely be true 
of the printing business, for printing is one of the greatest 
necessities. 

Printer Must Change Viewpoint. 


The betterment of the printer and his business is only 
possible through a change of his viewpoint, and this is one 
of the hardest things for him or any other man to do, and it 
is sad to relate that if it does come, it is generally by rea- 
son of the dire necessity for him to preserve the very life 
of his business, which is then often too late. 

The fundamental principles of all business are identical, 
and a knowledge of these is as essential to the printer as 
a business man as the knowledge of any technical opera- 
tion in the manufacturing end is to his employees, and these 
principles can be reduced to the same definite actual detail. 
Let us attempt to dissect and investigate some of the 
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conditions that have a vital bearing on his business and the 
manufacture and sale of his product. 

The strongest barrier that every business man must 
reduce or meet on an equal footing to claim success is 
called competition, and this competition in business, in the 
main, is created by two conditions: Ignorance of costs and 
a low degree of manufacturing and sales efficiency; and a 
most intelligent knowledge of costs, the highest degree of 
manufacturing efficiency and sales organization. 

These conditions are made up of a wide and diversified 
range of facts and detail. 

Knowledge is always power, and the first essential that 
has a direct bearing on competition is an actual knowledge 
and a control of the details of every operation of labor, 
and the material and supplies, that enter into the cost of 
his product. This is the fundamental safeguard on which 
every manufacturer must rely, and is the basis on which 
he must build his manufacturing organization and create 
his sales force. 

These facts determined, recorded, classified and reca- 
pitulated, is the power by which efficiency is created. 


Printer Hard to Convince. 


To convince the printer just how these conditions have 
a bearing on sales or “ orders ” is not an easy task. 

He knows, however, without the help of a knowledge of 
costs, that to sell a commodity at a profit he must know 
what it cost him to produce, and right here is the great 
mystery. 

Different firms are bound to develop a greater or less 
degree of efficiency in the manufacture of a similar prod- 
uct. For this reason one class of competition is created. 

Greatest efficiency is always possible where a firm is 
organized to produce one particular line of work. Spe- 
cialization in this respect reduces competition to the 
minimum, whereas a diversified product has a tendency to 
create complications in many ways and reduces maximum 
efficiency. 

As conditions of cost can only be arrived at by the aid 
of actual detailed records, and as labor is one of the princi- 
pal factors that go to make up the cost of product, we must 
have an exact accounting of labor. 

The method that will most effectively and accurately 
supply this information is of vital importance to the 
printer. No self-solved systems of determining these rec- 
ords should be used. The consensus of opinion of successful 
printers of standard systems in use can generally be relied 
upon. 

At this point let us state that, before going further into 
the discussion of the constructive conditions and funda- 
mental principles of business-building, it is a condition of 
vital importance and absolutely essential that the printer 
must have a comprehensive understanding of costs. He 
can not side-step or have a partial knowledge of this sub- 
ject if his ambition is to build a large, self-sustaining 
business. 

The facts obtained and revealed by a cost system prop- 
erly handled are a constant source of protection to the 
printer and the only sure and accurate basis on which the 
varied departments of a large organization can be prof- 
itably operated and expanded. 

As records are only made to be broken, the records of 
cost of production are always possible of dissection, and 
the manual operations which they record improved and 
corrected. 

To dispel the attitude of the average printer that the 
keeping of cost records in detail is an expense and tends 
to reduce the productive time of the actual producer, it 
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is necessary to point out several of the numerous non- 
productive conditions that obtain where records of cost 
are not carefully kept and recorded. 

Cost Department Controlling End. 

As the office or cost department is always the controll- 
ing end of all departments of manufacturing, where all 
records of cost are recorded and compared, this depart- 
ment should be conducted on the same strict efficiency 
basis as any department in the manufacturing end of the 
plant. 

In fact, in some respects it is more important, as this 
department is classed as wholly non-productive and the 
big item of “ overhead ” charge, and it should have just as 
much consideration in the scheme of organization as any 
other department. 

It is not the plan of the writer to go into detail regard- 
ing the organization of this department at this time, only 
in such instances as bear directly on manufacturing effi- 
ciency as a basis of sales organization. 

As the manufacturing order is the control of all pro- 
ductive operations, we mention this fact especially, that 
without exception in every printing-office operating under 
partial or non-cost system conditions you will find the 
indefinite, hurriedly and carelessly made out manufactur- 
ing order or ticket. 

The great idea is to get the ticket into the plant and 
under way of manufacture without delay, because “ John’ 
or some other employee knows all about this order, as it 
has been handled by the plant numerous times before and 
it is not necessary to put all details on the ticket. This is 
just where a lack of efficiency starts. In about three out 
of five instances of this kind there is some condition or 
change that is not clear and that “John” does not feel 
sure of. He consults the office, but the person that took 
the order and is familiar with the conditions governing it 
is away and will not return until the following day. 
“ John ” can not pass on the order with certainty and holds 
it up, consequently time is lost and delay ensues. 

Five minutes more, or even less, given to the careful 
making out of the ticket would have saved all this waste 
of time and money. 


Manufacturing End Responsible. 


This condition is one of the most frequent and common 
that the manufacturing end has to stand and pay for, and 
which should really be charged to the office as a mistake 
or error. 

It is impossible to create and put in practice real effi- 
ciency methods without having first a clear, concise and 
definite manufacturing order. To obtain the highest degree 
of efficiency and speed of manufacture, the ticket or manu- 
facturing order should be censored. 

Especially is this necessary when a large volume of 
orders is in process of manufacture. A cost system will 


, always reveal the reason why. 


It is hard to make the printer realize the necessity of a 
carefully prepared manufacturing order in detail, and it is 
only after an actual record of lost productive time has 
been presented to him that he can see the necessity of mak- 
ing every fact bearing on the manufacture of the work 
clear, concise and definitely recorded on the ticket. 

The ratio of clerical cost to do this work is always less 
than the productive time that performs the labor against 
the order, with the result that the time lost by productive 
labor in correcting and ascertaining facts not recorded on 
the manufacturing order is always a loss of efficiency, of 
money, and a reduction in the volume of output. 

(To be continued.) 
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Vritten for THE INLAND PRINTER. of a mixture of different fibers, all more or less pure cellu- 
FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. lose, in accordance with the preliminary treatment each 
has undergone. 
SR Te SR - Se The principal sources from which American paper fibers 
BES WALLA BONDE SEELW RICH: are derived are cotton and linen rags, hemp, jute, wood, 
APER has been defined as “an aqueous _ straw, and waste papers. 






deposit of cellulose,” and while this is Previous to the year 1840, the sources were limited to 
incomplete as a catalogue of the mate- rags. These are almost wholly composed of pure cellulose 
rials composing a sheet of modern paper, fibers, which give up their non-cellulose concomitants with 
it is an excellent epitome of the founda-_ slight resistance. The more severe chemical treatments 
tion of paper-making. Minute cellulose necessary for the isolation of cellulose fibers, from wood, 
fibers, derivatives of various raw mate- for example, half of which is non-cellulose in structure, 
rials, are deposited upon a wire cloth by were unknown to early paper-makers, and only became 
the passage of a volume of water in which they have been _ possible after the discovery of bleaching-powder by Ten- 
The pulpy film thus formed becomes a sheet nant, and the manufacture of soda by Le Blanc. 
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ca | 
3 a areca aennees —_—$—<———— s | | — |—-—_—_—______ 
MATERIALS. propucTs—continued. | | 
| | 
IN PII Pads oS ons a Ad wipe aye $111,251,478 | $70,530,236 || Wrapping paper—Continued. | 
| | Bogus or wood manila,all grades— | | 
3 PUB WOO, CORD iss ig seis sie vie ages $20,800,871 | $9,837,516 | PURINE Vite wala tale coer elerrisiesce | 367,932 228,371 | 203,826 
& Vood pulp, purchased: | | MOC aeerercercm | $19,777,707 | $10,099;7 772 | $9,148,677 
f pO ee ere, 877,702 | 644,006 || All other— | | 
f RS eee ee ee $27,633,164 | $18,369,464 Recaro /acnhiee anaes Rew a5d 4 | 179,855 177,870 | 67,338 
t Ground— | ace Gorda dteasorarsvaane oer | $10,202,035 $8,774,804 | $3,293,174 
7 TOMB...........060000000. 4 317,286 261,962 || Boards: | | 
FSS: 2. SEES aR RD ARNON emt, $9,487,508 $5, 754,259 $4,361,211 || W ood pulp— | | 
4 Soda. ‘ibe r— | A ESI cura cara ae err { 71,036 | 60,863 | 44,187 
— Piecererea na secs eens aio rtorens 154,626 120,978 | 94,042 IM RENO ooo sa asere te eicvcre oie e= | $2,639, 496 | $2,347,250 | $1,406,130 
Soe ERO Ree $6,862,864 $5,047,105 | $3,430,809 F | 
Sulphite _— \ Tons | 1 167,278 | 
aE OIE aoe cee 626,029 433,160 | 273,194 | £ I Ce ert ee eee a $3,750,8é $4,367,560 
COEGTIN Sa oeee ten $27,184,726 $16,567,122 | $10,112,189 || y | | 
Othe r ‘henitea fiber— | | 38,560 
easter ee 8,410 6,278 | 14,808 AES OE HOR 39 | $1,174/216 | 
Co: ei serekele pence sete Kime $326,259 | $264,678 | $465,255 | | 
Rags, inc iudhig cotton, flax waste | | | Ton 8 | 253,950 
and sweepings: | | | CRO SG Rett eae 3 $9,070,531 
EE CELE eee 357,470 | 294,552 | 234,514 | on Daper products: 
BML crteinne seta hoses ote erersiaiai< oie $10,721,559 | $8,864,607 | $6,595,427 | sues— | es 
Old. al Ww aste paper: | 43,925 
iriorlows at wialig aie Greta ooute Wiviaie wis to ie 983,882 ‘ 356,193 | | $5,056,438 
Gost A cerca ce Lens wie adele patna $13.691,120 | $4,869,409 | | 
Manila stock, mewding jute bagging, | 77 8,702 4,351 
i rope, waste, threads, ete.: | Value $1,046,790 $580,750 
3- SC” SEES ARB SOR Ree SRO are OT" 117,080 99,301 || Building roofing, asbes | 
f CCL AEE eR eC? SURI $3,560,033 $2,437,256 | sheatbing— 
f —. - 824 | 145,024 | 96,915 
; | 367,305 Value. . } $4,845,628 | $3,025,967 
k | $1,395,659 | Hanging — | 
t Tons. 62,606 | 54,330 
i All other materials, cost........... $27,025,505 Value. . $3,013,464 | $2,265,345 
f | Miscellaneot oe | ‘aden 49,101 
F > ICTS | Tons.. | 1,296 | 
; Geer | Value... $6,869°169 | $6,729;820 | $2,795,841 
k . 1$267.656,96 $188.715.189 | $127.326.162 | Wood pulp made for 
ie bile pad MMOH. ho iee a Sats ae ee $267,656,964 | $188,715,189 | $127,326,162 || sumption in mills other than where 
Ss In rolls for printing— | | produced: 
Tons 1,017 $40,802 454,572 ||  Ground— 
$42'907" 064 | $32,763, 308 | $15,754;992 || TOMS... . 0-0-2 essere reese 310.7 747 F 280,052 
i | VAIUC. . 0 eee eee eee eee $5,649,466 $4,323,495 $4,433,699 
i 72,020 114,640 || Soda fiber— 
$3,143,152 $4,336,882 vals Baron aerate anaes 130,366 99,014 


$5,159,615 $3,612,602 
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wh ete || Quantity produced (including that | 
Mineo es $1,458 | used in mills where manufac- hell 
waa a a : tured), ~ MERTON Cri stacccla csorigin-4 iat ioe | 
1 E 8.7 | 1roun¢ one Diaiapgiat gia ete erare evi aie 968,976 
ie $2,007189 | 91,088348 || Sods fiber, tons. .222222000202. 196,770 
) 169,370 . + 756,022 
Cara wr, | Sulphite fiber, aan ange 756,0) 
dles, tickets, ete.— a 
MONA ec eaecenek ee 39,060 [oo 
BA Stes oye, 100s ie vegid efel oaths fs $2,764,444 3 |‘ Paper machines: : 
Fine paper: j i Total number 1,369 4 1,232 
riting— | Capacity, yearly, tons. 3,857,903 2,782,219 
CS eee ee eee 169,125 131,934 Fourdrinier— 75 eS 
WAND 6.00 So eas. eae Ae $24,966,102 | $19.3 : RPRIEE oias ca lars ecadarsinn dc. 804 | 2 , 663 
All other— Capcity per 24 hours, tons. 10,508 | 8,569 (3) 
DRAINED os 51dk ese ia) dots ao als eat 29,088 22,503 | Cylinder- | a 
BVPRER a ovat ns anges ensseai a. mere $4,110,536 $3,673,104 PNRM ras eraccie ccna oie nina 676 | 569 
Wrapping paper: Capacity per 24 hours, tons. 6,316 | 3) 
Manila (rope, jute, tag, ete.)— || Pulp: | a : 
MONS = fate scorers 73,731 $6,826 89,419 Grinders, number...... 1,435 | 1,168 
sox $6,989,436 | 9,764 | Digesters, total number 542 426 
Heavy (mill wrappers, etc.) : Sulphite fiber, num 348 | (2) 
OMB. 0. csc evese cece Ack 108,561 82,875 Soda fiber, number. 194 | 2) 
DRM: Soon chaste re ac ate $4,380,794 $4,143,240 | Capacity, yearly, tons of pulp. .405,621 | 1,536,431 
Straw— | | | Ground, tons | 1,809,685 (2) 
oso eve eee hace os | 32,988 91,794 Sulphite, tor 1,250,983 (*) 
$2,027,518 ae ene 44,953 (2) 
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Table from United States Statistics of Manufacture for 1909, Showing Rapid Growth of Paper Industry. 











of paper, after the expulsion and evaporation of the water Although experiments in search of suitable substitutes 
which served as a medium for their deposit. for rags began to be made in the eighteenth century, it was 

The minute fibers composing this hypothetical sheet of Keller’s invention of ground wood in 1840, Routledge’s 
paper may have been isolated from one of several sources work on esparto grass and wood with a soda process in 
in present commercial use, or the sheet may be composed 1866, and our own fellow countryman Tilghmann’s paten: 
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of the sulphite process in 1866, from which we may date 
the beginning of the now extensive use of materials other 
than cotton and linen wastes. 

The accompanying table, taken from the United States 
Statistics of Manufacture for 1909, gives an illuminating 
indication of the rapid growth of our paper industry, and 
also shows the remarkable increase in the use of wood 
celluloses. 

It may be observed that the percentage of increase in 
the use of wood pulp of all kinds for the decade 1899-1909 
was 111.6, and of rags, 50. Approximately four and one- 
quarter million tons of paper were produced in 1909, for 
which the fibers used figured in the following proportions: 

Per Cent. 
Wood pulp 
SO Sh RIN ENE 5. Goce boawknskeas snes eenw as 


Of the total amount of wood fibers, the various propor- 


ion i ly as follows: 
tions were approximately as follows nr 


Ground wood 
Sulphite pulp 
Soda pulp 
A further investigation as to the species of woods used 
shows that, while spruce is still the most important, con- 
tributing nearly 60 per cent, other woods are being increas- 
ingly used. 
The comparative statement follows: 








Quantity, In Corps, oF PuLpwoop ConsUMED. 





Kinp or Woop. 


1911 1910 1909 1908 





4,328,052 4,094,306 4,001,607 3,346,953 





1,612,355 
903,375 
616,663 
333,929 

34,295 
191,779 
124,019 

44,320 

36,979 

36,493 

25,043 


Spruce, domestic 1,653,249 1,487,356 


Spruce, imported 


Poplar, domestic 
Poplar, imported 


Cottonwood. . 





88,268 


Slabwood, etc...............| 280,534 248,977 





(1) Balsam. _ (2) Included in “All other.” 
(3) Included with other wood by species. 


Another noteworthy fact is the mighty increase in 
imports of wood pulps, which jumped from 33,319 tons in 
1899 to 307,122 tons in 1909, an amount equal to 12 per 
cent of all that is used. 

Although the use of wood now so heavily overshadows 
that of rags that it almost seems as though the latter were 
being slowly abandoned, this is of course only relatively 
true, their consumption being actually greater than ever. 
The mere cost of the rags in 1909 was slightly in excess 
of the total value of all paper products recorded in the 
United States Census for 1850, a circumstance which leads 
us to wonder at the timely discoveries which made wood 
cellulose available. 

It is evident, however, that to some extent paper his- 
tory is already beginning to repeat itself. The visible 
supplies of wood are markedly less, as evidenced by their 
increasing costs, and we are forced te a much more active 
attitude than one of mere speculation as to what new 
sources may become available to supply our demand for 
paper, which has lately been increasing in the value of the 
annual products by almost 11 per cent. 

In the last decade, shown by government statistics, 
book-paper has advanced 104 per cent in quantity, but 120 
per cent in value; writing-paper, 88 per cent in quantity, 
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but 104 per cent in value; wrapping-paper, 43 per cent in 
quantity, and 72 per cent in value. It is true that rising 
wages account in part for these changes in value, but 
above and behind all this stands the inexorable law of 
supply and demand. 

The discrepancies between the percentages of increase 
in production and value serve to emphasize the increasing 
difficulties in obtaining raw material. That sprucewood is 
being consumed in this country faster than it is grown, is 
indicated by the recourse to less-favored species, as well as 
by the steadily increasing imports, both of pulpwood and 
wood pulp. This situation justifies the subsequent chapter 
on fibrous sources of the future. 





WITHDRAWN. 

Among the Monday morning culprits haled before 
Baltimore police magistrate was a darky with no visible 
means of support. 

“ What occupation have you here in Baltimore? ” asked 
His Honor. 

“Well, jedge,” said the darky, “I ain’t doin’ much ai 
present — jest circulatin’ ’round, suh.” 

His Honor turned to the clerk of the court and said: 

“Please enter the fact that this gentleman has been 
retired from circulation for sixty days.”— Green Bag. 








Master Puppe Looks for a Remedy for Short Pants. 
Copyright, 1914, by H. W. Frees, Boyersford, Pennsylvania. 
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BOWERSTOCK THEATRE 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 


8 p.m. ADMISSION 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 
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JOB COMPOSITION _ 

















BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


in this series of articles the problems of job position will be di 


ad 





and illustrated with numerous ex 1 These di i and pl 
£, a tal H a | 








will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on f pr ples—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Christmas Greetings Received. 


ITH the passing years the custom 
of observing the holiday season 
by the exchange of greetings and 
good wishes grows. Each year 
brings a larger number of artis- 
tic cards, folders, etc., and the 
past season found THE INLAND 
PRINTER especially well remem- 

bered. Because of the fact that compositors through- 
out the country are constantly being called upon to 
handle work of this charac- 
ter, we feel that a showing of 
some of the designs will be 
of interest, and for this rea- 
son this department has been 
devoted this month to the 
reproduction of a _ limited 
number. Because of the lim- 
itations of color, much of the 





Sahlin, The Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, N. Y.; 
Biggers — The Printer, Houston, Tex.; Walter D. 
Clark, Riverside, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Wash- 
burn, Patchogue, L. I.; Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Bren- 
dal, Glenwood, Minn.; Harvey V. Biery, Saginaw, 
Mich.; W. H. Hohenadel, Rochelle, Ill.; The Blair- 
Murdock Company, San Francisco, Cal.; F. Wm. E. 
Cullingford, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert L. Baker, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Platt Young, New York city; 
John F. Glover, Morgantown, W. Va.; The Davis 
Press, Worcester, Mass.; The 
Du Bois Press, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Theo. Herzer, man- 
ager printing department, 
Aetna Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Gatchel & 
Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frank McLees & Bros., New 
York city; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Capon, Boston, 


beauty of th iginals i 
hae but a: seamen GREETING Mass.; Robert Leon Meller, 


will serve to convey ideas as 


Alameda, Cal.; Royal Elec- 


to arrangement. Those from A MERRY trotype Company, Philadel- 


whom greetings were re- 


phia, Pa.; William Pfaff, New 


ceived are as follows: Al- CHRISTMAS Orleans, La.; The Graphica, 


pena Printing Studio, Alpena, 
Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. William 


Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. 


& 
C. Magee, Philadelphia, Pa.; A HAPPY W. Miller, Long Beach Cal.; 
The Biola Press, Los Ange- NEW YEAR George D. Graham, San 


les, Cal.; Harvey C. Kendall, 


Francisco, Cal.; Frederick 


Fremont, Neb.; Mr. and FROM F. Turner, New York city; 
Mrs. Fred. Doig, St. John, SUPERINTENDENTS Clyde B. Morgan, Rockford, 
N. B.; Clyde M. Robinson OFFICE Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. J. Glenn 


and Emry Jennings, Sapulpa, 
Okla.; Earl H. Emmons, 
New York city; Dover Press, 
Fall River, Mass.; Samuel S. 
Thorpe, Boston, Mass.; Carl 


Holman, Findlay, Ohio; Galt 
Reporter, Ltd., Galt, Ontario, 
Canada; Elmer M. Blacklock, 
foreman printing department, 
The Cayuga Press, Ithaca, 


Wagley Culpepper, Los An- ST. LOUIS AND N. Y.; Barnes-Crosby Com- 


geles, Cal.; The Kiesling 
Company, New York city; 
G. Gehman Taylor, Boston, 
Mass.; The Sullivan Print- 
ing Works Company, Cincin- 


SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD ' 
SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 


Designed by Claude W. Harmony, 


pany, Chicago; Claude W. 
Harmony, Sapulpa, Okla.; 
Geo. A. Seaton, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Edmund 4G. 
Gress, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gus- 


nati, Ohio; Axel Edward Sapulpa, Oklahoma. tave Baumann, Chicago; Paul 
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FRIENDLY 
GREETINGS FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 
AND ALL GOOD WISHES 
FOR A’YEAR FULL 
OF HAPPINESS 
CHEER AND 
PROSPERITY 
$ ] % ¢ $ 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 








Attractive Christmas folders from friends of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Nathan, New York city; Arthur B. Rice, Chicago; 
The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, 
Mich.; Philip Ruxton, Inc., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred. W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; H. J. Wendorff, 
Chicago; John Clyde Oswald, The American Printer, 
New York city; W. J. Hartman Company, Chicago; 
Miss Clara J. Shepard, Chicago; Joseph M. Ander- 
son, Sacramento, Cal.; Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; 
Sidney M. Weatherly, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis A. 
Hornstein, New York city; Joseph Deutsch, Chi- 
cago; Carl S. Junge, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
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Very effective holiday-greeting booklet, hand-lettered, printed and 
embossed by The Franklin Company, Chicago. 


Boyle, Chicago; George A. Tracy and L. Michelson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hesse Envelope & Litho. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. Frank Candeto, Savannah, Ga.; 
The Buffalo Graphic Arts Association, Buffalo, N. Y.; 











Duletide Greetings anda 
Bountiful New Pear 
to Bou and Pours 
From 


G 


Barovey ©. Bierp, Saginaw 














Simple but attractive greeting-card by Harvey V. Biery, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


University Printing Co., Chicago; Daniel Baker, 
Toronto, Canada; Irvin A. Medlar Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; Albert B. King & Co., Inc., New York city; 
Harry Wright Leggett, Ottawa, Canada; Bert D. 
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Belyea, Boston, Mass.; Albert Edgar Munn, Chi- 
cago; J. F. Earhart, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad and the Western Pacific Rail- 
way, Denver, Colo.; C. F. Whitmarsh, The Printing 
Art, Cambridge, Mass.; The Alling & Cory Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred Haigh, Toledo, Ohio; The 


CHRISTMAS 


GREET- 


inc (4//o New Years) 





From Bert/ch & Cooper, De- 
figners & Typographers, in Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Up-ftairs, 
next Door to National Hotel. 





When Rofemary and Bays, 
the poet’s crown, 

Are bawled in frequent cries 
through all the town, 

Then judge the Feftival of 
Chrifimas near— 

Chriftmas, the Foyous period 
of the Year! 





M, CM, XIV 








Colonial style of typography well represented in Christmas card 
of Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, Illinois. 


Greetings received from INLAND PRINTER readers. 


Standard Cost Finding Service Company, Chicago; 
Geo. H. Morrill Company, Norwood, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Long Hobart, Holden, Mo.; Esleeck 
Manufacturing Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
Robert F. Salade, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James H. Birch, 
Jr., Burlington, N. J.; Aime H. Cote, Springfield, 
Mass.; Apollo T. Gaumer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, New York city; C. W. Smith, 
Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Bal- 
timore News, Baltimore, Md.; Theodore T. Moore, 








Unusual, unconventional von of lettering in Christmas- 
greeting card. 
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Lodi, Cal.; Walter Wallick, Cerro Gordo, Ill.; Wag- 
ner Printing Company, Topeka, Kan.; M. Widtman 
Printing Company, postmark illegible; Elmer M. 
Blacklock, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. Orville Wood, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Morris Reiss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oscar F. Jack- 
son, Lansing, Mich.; Arvilla and Arthur Cole, Nar- 
berth, Pa.; William H. Trimmer, York, Pa.; Walter 


and C. S. Elliott, St. Louis, Mo.; Clark & Fritts, 
New York city; E. F. Wagner, New York city; J.C. 
Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa.; Hyde Brothers, 
Marietta, Ohio; The Franklin Company, Chicago; 
W. B. Knight, Waco, Tex.; Dexter Folder Company, 
New York city; The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, 
Ill.; Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii; Robert Grigg 
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MR.& MRS. CHARLES R. CAPON 
L% HANCOCK AVENUE BOSTON 


Printed upon antique stock, the rich effect produced by this design was very pleasing. 


Schneppe, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph A. Weis, Spring- 
field, Ill.; George W. Clark, Berea, Ky.; J. P. Gomes, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Page Printing & Binding Co., 
Sherbrooke, Quebec; Printing Trade News, New 
York city; Eagle Printing & Binding Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Charles D. O’Donnell, Printer, Des Moines, 
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FROM 


JENNINGS PRINTING CO 
SAPULPA 


& 


Tag for Christmas packages in form of ordinary shipping-tag. 
By Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. William Porter Williams, 
Evanston, Ill.; Frank L. Stebbins, Fresno, Cal.; 
T. Charles Phillips, M. S. C. I., 47 Cannon street, 
London, E. C.; Maruzen Company, Ltd., Tokio, 
Japan; The Robert Smith Printing Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Ye Colonial Art Shop, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Bourges Service, Chicago; The George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Company, Boston, Mass.; C. E. Mack 


Ruggles, Boston, Mass.; The Edgewater Press, Chi- 
cago; Charles W. Hodson, Manhattan, Kan.; Frank 
H. Cook, Los Angeles, Cal.; The Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, Mass.; Hawaiian Gazette, Hono- 
lulu; Watson F. Caldwell, Piqua, Ohio; Sylvan Val- 
ley News, Brevard, N. C.; The Clarion, Mitchell, 
S. D.; Hubert S. Foster, Chicago; The Sawtelle 
Tribune, Sawtelle, Cal.; Bulletin Officiel, Paris, 
France. 





BULLS. 

As the late Mr. Plowden, police magistrate in 
London, was famous for his Plowdenisms, so was 
Sergeant Arabin, who sat as a judge in the Old 
Bailey in the thirties, noted for his sayings, which 
were collected in a little volume and called “Arabina.” 

Many of them savored of Sir Boyle Roche, such 
as, “If ever there was a case of clearer evidence 
than this case, this case is that case.” And on 
another occasion he delivered himself of this extraor- 
dinary dictum: “If the learned counsel for the 
defense can show precisely at what moment the 
offense was committed, and that the prisoner was 
not there when he did it, he could not have done it. 
We can not divest ourselves of common sense even 
in courts of justice.” — Exchange. 
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APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB 




























BY J. L. FRAZIER. 






This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 











Use of the Ampersand, or “‘ Short And.” word “ et,” and the showing should prove interesting. 
HE INLAND PRINTER each day The average printer will probably recognize but 
receives many letters from print- the first two, which are in the form more nearly 
ers located in all parts of the Yepresenting the type character. The remaining fig- 
world who are desirous of infor- ures, while adhering more closely to the letter form, 
mation on some point regarding re less frequently used and are not so pleasing from 
which they are in doubt. Several an artistic point of view. These figures are taken 
have written within the past few from “Alphabets Old and New,” by Lewis F. Day, 
weeks for information on one and show the prevailing forms in general use in the 
point, and the thought that many others may be sixteenth century. One can readily see the transi- 
in the dark on the same subject prompts us to tion from the Latin word, and can also see the reasons 
































































answer that question here. for it, both in the saving 
Is it proper to use the B& of space and adding a 
“short and” elsewhere touch of decoration. 
than in firm-names? As regards the work of 
In answer to the ques- the printer, concerned only 
tion, we will say that with the arrangement of 
the ampersand, or “ short 9 type of a fixed form, we 
and,” can be used — and will say that he is jus- 
correctly used—otherwise. tified in the use of the 
The ampersand is a : “short and” in display- 
contraction of the Latin be content with work where the matter 
ek at i ca doing, only your will not permit of his se- 
lent of our English word duty. Do more 7 a a 
“and.” Even before the ent group without undue 
advent of printing from than nee’ duty. letter-spacing. 
movable types, it was ex- It S the horse It is especially true in 
tensively - by the — who finishes a = a book, booklet 
terers an esigners 0: and brochure cover-pages, 
books for the saving of neck ahead who title-pages and running- 
space, and also as a vehi- wins the race. heads. It must be said, 
cle for the introduction of though, that its use in ad- 
a little variation and, con- vertisement headings and 
sequently, interest into a ANDREW CARNEGIE subheadings is undesirable 
line. To-day it is univer- and should be avoided. In 
sally used as a conjunction running-matter where 
between names in a firm- there is any great quan- 
name, such as Johnson & tity, such as the text-mat- 
Morrison, and that repre- ter of a booklet or the 
sents its logical use. It is reading-matter of an ad- 
also used, and properly, B& vertisement, it is out of 
too, by letterers and de- place. We show herewith 
signers when a saving of space or a degree of embel- a reproduction of a booklet cover (Fig. 2) wherein 
lishment is desirable. it is properly used and where the compositor would 





In Fig. 1 we show various forms of the charac- have been “ up against it,” so to speak, had he been 
ter, which illustrate its development from the Latin compelled to use the word “and” in its entirety. 
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Fic. 1. 
Ampersands of the sixteenth century, showing the development 
from Latin word “ et,” equivalent to English word “ and.” 











It serves as a matter of great convenience and, 
besides, adds a touch of pleasing decoration. Fig. 3 
shows a hand-lettered book-cover which illustrates 
the service it is to the letterer. 

This brings up another point in the use of the 








THE STORY 
OF LUCILLE 
& FRANCES 





By JOSEPHINE KEON 























Fic. 2. 
Type-design in which italic “‘ short and ’”’ serves both as a means 
of convenience and decoration. 


ampersand in the insertion of an italic “ short and” 
in preference to the regular roman character belong- 
ing to the type font. Personally, we do not admire 
the roman “short and” as found in the ordinary 


Detached 
Thoughts 
OOS 


ona 


eC) 


Fic. 3. 
Hand-lettered book-cover, showing a correct use of the 
ampersand. 


modern and old style alphabets. It seems rather 
crude when compared to the flowing, artistic lines 
of the italic form. A comparison of the two forms 
illustrated in Fig. 4 will convince the owner of an 
artistic eye of the desirability of using the italic 
form. This practice of using the italic character 
with the roman type has become quite general. 


WARD & SHAW 
-WARD & SHAW 


Fic. 4. 
Illustrating the advantage in the use of italic 
roman capitals. 





“short and” with 


Nevertheless, some printers — and accomplished 
printers at that — continue to disapprove of the use 
of the ampersand save in firm-names. It will con- 
tinue in use, however, and the widespread study and 
practice of hand-lettering will increase its use, for 
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the reason that the designer and letterer have been 
quicker to see the decorative advantages in uncon- 
ventional treatment than has the printer. 

It will be remembered that the passing of punc- 
tuation-marks from the ends of display lines called 
forth storms of protest from many printers, who 
went to their graves unable to see the advantages of 
omitting them in such instances. To-day a display 
line with a period or a comma at the end is a rare 
exception, and the aversion toward the practice of 
using the “ short and ” in its proper place will die a 
natural death also. Verily, the world goes forward, 
and, as printers, we are glad to see the craft in the 
advance guard of progress. 





Review of Specimens. 


WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois—— The letter-heads 
are nicely arranged, but the fact that Old English is illegible in 
its smaller sizes prompts us to suggest that you use it for display 
lines only. Old-style roman capitals in small sizes make a fitting 
companion to text letters when used for display. 

OxForD ORPHANAGE, Oxford, North Carolina.— Letter-spacing 
the italic lines at the bottom of the design weakens them per- 
ceptibly, and the contrast in tone between these lines and those 
set in the heavy text letter used in the remainder of the design 
is not pleasing. The colors are quite satisfactory, but the emboss- 
ing without printing of the face of the figure makes it rather 
indistinct. 

Ray NICHOLSON, Shreveport, Louisiana.— You show very good 
taste and much ability for one whose experience is so limited. In 
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In Account With 


Louisiana Automatic Musical Co. 


ELECTRIC PIANOS and ORCHESTRIANS 
Branches Throughout the United States 


225 Beaurecarp ST. 


New Phone 1068 Shreveport, La., Old Phone 9122 
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Statement-heading by Ray Nicholson, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
apprentice of brief experience. 


fact, your statement for the Louisiana Automatic Musical Com- 
pany represents a handling of difficult copy which would do credit 
to any printer whose experience is measured by years at the case. 
We show herewith a reproduction of this statement. The letter- 
head, too, is quite attractive. You are fortunate in having Mr. 
Coleman to guide you in mastering your trade, for he is one of 
the most efficient printers whose work it is our pleasure to see. 

Chance, a little paper in booklet form, issued by and in the 
interests of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Vocational School, is a very 
satisfactory little publication. There is a tendency to place too 
much space between words, which should be overcome, for no 
matter how good a piece of printing is from the standpoint of 
design, it is easily spoiled by careless spacing. Read other reviews 
herewith for the correct spacing of words. A big improvement 
could be made on the cover if green were used, rather than brown, 
in printing the leaves, for the design seems rather dead as it 
stands. 

ScHOOL OF PRINTING, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 
— Your booklet, ‘‘ Wise Sayings of a Printer,’’ is quite interest- 
ing, and well executed from a mechanical standpoint. Several 
slight changes, however, would result in improvement. Ragged 
borders such as you used show to better advantage when a one- 
point rule is run around the inside. We believe, also, that had 
you run the letters rather than the decoration of the initials in 
color, 2 more uniform tone would result and there would be less 
color on the pages, which also would be desirable. Presswork is 
excellent. 


JoserH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois— The Christmas card 
is a model of attractiveness, and shows plainly the pleasing 
results attained through simple means. It is herewith reproduced. 

FRANK KiczyKo and HENRY HaAvey, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
— While we dislike to see so many geometric squares as you have 
used to square up the type-group on the first page of the com- 











A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

IS THE EARNEST WISH OF 
JOSEPH A. WEIS 





























Simple, attractive Christmas-greeting card by Joseph A. Weis, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


mencement program, we are nevertheless well pleased with the 
work as a whole. We would suggest that where there are two 
unequal columns of names, as on the second page, you place the 
odd name in the center at the bottom. This permits of greater 
symmetry in white spaces. 

GEORGE WM. MAyer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— One or two 
minor points mar the appearance of your otherwise attractive 
Christmas-greeting card. In the second line a great improve- 
ment could be made by taking out about half the space between 
the two words, throwing the word “ merriest ’’ that much farther 
from the initial letter The second and third lines alongside of 
initial letters should be indented slightly, the amount of inden- 
tion depending on the amount of space between the bottom of 
the initial letter and the line below. We should also prefer to 
see the last line of the sentiment centered, also your name, and 
further improvement we feel sure could be made by using but 
one hyphen between the figures 1914-1915. 

MELVINE P. HOWDEN, Fillmore, New York.— As a rule you 
place too much space between words. Condensed type requires 
about four-em spaces, type of regular form three-em spaces, and 
extended type from an en quad, at the least, upward, depending, 
of course, upon the extent of the extension of the letter form. 
The best piece of work sent us is the slip, “‘ Printing that Borders 
on the Artistic,” and in it poor spacing is the only fault. The 
customer was decidedly right in regard to the bill-head for the 
Allegany Lumber Company. Practice religiously the style he 
has advocated — that of centering all lines —and you will save 
yourself considerable difficulty. The ornament is inappropriate, 
being suited only to work where time is a consideration, such as 
a literary society’s year-book. 





LIBRARIES. 

Let us pity those poor rich men who live barrenly 
in great bookless houses! Let us congratulate the 
poor that, in our day, books are so cheap that a man 
may every year add a hundred volumes to his library 
for the price of what his tobacco and beer would cost 
him. Among the earliest ambitions to be excited in 
clerks, workmen, journeymen, and, indeed, among all 
that are struggling up from nothing to something, is 
that of owning, and constantly adding to a library of 
good books. A little library, growing larger every 
year, is an honorable part of a young man’s history. 
It is a man’s duty to have books. A library is not a 
luxury, but one of the necessities of life—H. W. 
Beecher. 
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Characteristic German Design 


The interesting reproductions above shown are taken from the most recent issue of Seidels Reklame, Berlin, Germany, and illustrate 
the tendency on the part of German artists to work for striking, unusual results rather than beauty 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 













Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
sh-uld be marked “ For Criticism ” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Cilenae. Postage on I t must not be included 
in pack of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire I peci must be mailed flat. If salad they will not be criticized. 

























CHRISTMAS cards from the Fred J. Ringley Company, Chicago, THE WAGNER PRINTING COMPANY, Topeka, Kansas.— The holi- 







are effective in design and colorwork. day cards sent us are very interesting indeed. Avoid the use of 
ARKELL & SMITHS, Canajoharie, New York.— The envelope _ italic capitals whenever possible. 

design is both original and excellent — a happy combination. Dit & CoLttins Company, New York and Philadelphia.— The 
YE COLONIAL ART SHop, Pasadena, California.— Your folder, folder holding printed samples of your high-grade papers is very 

“The Evidence,” is very attractive. attractive. 
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Mag the Nineteenth in the Bear of Our 


Kesh Mineteen Hundred Chisteen by Ms. | Org an Recital 


William MM. Jenkins, assisted by Mr. George 

Sheffield, Cenor Soloist, Saint Louis, Mo. MR. WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
Assisted by 

MR. GEO. SHEFFIELD 


Tenor Soloist, St. Louis, Mo. 

























€ight o'clock in the evening 













ST. MARY'S CHURCH 


Mount Carmel, Illinois 
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So many decorative border units are used in the construction of A rearrangement along simple lines, wherein the matter was 
the border of this design that the type-matter is given first consideration and the ornament and border 
buried, so to speak. selected to strengthen that type. 














STEARNS, Howarp CoMPANy, Chicago, Illinois.— Your ‘ Talk THE HILDMAN PRINTING CoMPANY, Chicago.— Your Christmas 
Turkey ” menu is very attractive. blotter is very pleasing in arrangement, and the colors are well 
chosen. We dislike to see a line printed in red underlined by a 
rule printed in black, for the rule then seems to stand out stronger 
than the type. The line of type is the thing, not the rules. 

C. M. MALcoLM, Mt. Carmel, Illinois You have incorporated 
in your Organ Recital program, especially on the title-page, too 
many decorative features, and the type-matter is subordinated. 

CHRONICLE PUBLISHING ComPany, Orange, New Jersey.— Your Qnjy such decoration — and borders are decoration — should be 
holiday greeting-card is very attractive, although you avoided the used as serves to strengthen the page. An organ recital does 
conventional in the make-up. not call for ecclesiastical decoration, even though held in a 

FRANKLIN TypB & PRINTING Co., Lima, Ohio.— The poster- church. We are showing a reproduction of this title-page and 
calendar and January blotter are effective in design and show also a resetting of the same copy in a style more appropriate, 
pleasing color combinations. more attractive, and requiring much less work. 





Richmond Conservator, Richmond, Missouri.— Both calendar 
and legal blank are in every way satisfactory. 

THE EDGEWATER Press, Chicago.— Your holiday blotter is very 
attractive, but when using red we would suggest vermilion rather 
than scarlet. 
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AuGusT PETRTYL, artist, has utilized his excellent drawing, 
“‘Baby’s Dream,” for a 1915 calendar illustration, and the com- 
bination with good paper stock is very pleasing. 

C. H. DExTER & Sons, INc., Windsor Locks, Connecticut, has 
sent us a copy of its house-organ, Xtra, No. 9, which is devoted 
to an excellent showing of book-marks. 

The Nashville Printer, organ of the Nashville Printers’ Club, 
is an admirable little publication, interestingly edited and mechan- 
ically well executed. 





From Edward H. Lisk 


Troy, New York 


Incorporated 








Original package-label by Edward H. Lisk, Troy, New York. 


The Arrow, house-organ of the Powers-Tyson Printing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is an attractive, interesting little 
paper. Typography is good. 

F. L. HARNESS, Montrose, Colorado.— Your tickets and busi- 
ness-cards are little gems of artistic typography in which you 
demonstrate exceptional talent in both arrangement of display 
and selection of colors. One of your tickets, originally printed in 
violet and green, is reproduced. 





° 


Evcent L. Graves, Inc., Norroik, Va. 
DIRECT ADVERTISING :: BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Interesting calendar by Eugene L. Graves, Norfolk, Virginia. 


EvuGENE L. GRAvEs, INc., Norfolk, Virginia. — Your January 
desk calendar is very neat and attractive. We show on this page 
a reproduction of it, but not in the colors of the original, brown 
and light green, which were responsible for some of its charm. 











Attractive brochure-cover printed in blue, green and gold, and 
embossed. By Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Epwarp H. Lisk, INc., Troy, New York.— Your specimens are 
high-class, typography and color combinations being more than 
pleasing. We show on this page a reproduction of your package- 
label, which is very clever. 





MONTROSE — PUEBLO 
Presented by 
c. E€&. ADAMS 
Editor The Press 
Montrose 


Interesting card arrangement by F. L. Harness, Montrose, 
Colorado. Original in violet and green was more attractive than 
reproduction. 


A HANDSOME BROCHURE advertising the “‘ Golden State Lim- 
ited,’’ Rock Island train to California, has been issued by Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Chicago. Presswork, composition, artwork and 
lettering are excellent throughout. The cover, printed in blue, 
green and gold, and embossed, is reproduced. 
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THE A. R. Muir Press, Spring Valley, Illinois — The Thanks- 
giving card is neat, but an improvement could be made by remov- 
ing the periods from either end of the main display line and 
letter-spacing that line slightly. 

“THAT BEST Picture,” a folder illustrating by word and exam- 
ple the ability of The Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, to han- 
dle high-class catalogue work, is harmonious with other work from 
this well-known firm — excellent in every way. 





| WISH YOU IN 
ALL SINCERITY A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
& A HAPPY & 
PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


CLAUDE W. HARMONY 








Here a blind-stamped border added a charm which we regret our 
inability to reproduce. 


CLAUDE W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— Your work scores 
because of a consistent adherence to the policy of simple arrange- 
ments of simple types, some of your designs being delightful in 
their quiet dignity. 

TuHoMAS Topp & Co., Boston, Massachusetts.— Your December 
ealendar and the card advertising Christmas printing are dignified 
in design and yet possess a Christmassy flavor, which is very 
pleasing. 

The Rotator, official organ of the San Diego, California, Rotary 
Club, is a product of the plant of the Elite Printing Company, of 
that city. Mechanically and in an editorial way it is an interest- 
ing publication. 

THE GARDNER NEWS CoMPANY, Gardner, Massachusetts.— The 
advertisement, the type-matter of which you set in varying meas- 
ures in imitation of a Christmas tree, is a novelty indeed, but we 
doubt seriously its value from an advertising standpoint. 

B. WALTER RADCLIFFE, Macon, Georgia.— Your stationery is 
attractive, the classic effect attained being very interesting. On 
your card the crest is not so pleasing as on the note-head, being 
inharmonious in shape with the shape of the page. A much 
smaller crest would have offered an opportunity for great improve- 
ment. The note-head is reproduced. 


T. PFIZENMAYER’S Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Yours 
is the cleverest line of blotters we have seen in some time. One, 
the summery atmosphere of which should have a pleasing effect 
these cold days, is particularly interesting. 

EAst TECHNICAL HIGH ScHOOL, Cleveland, Ohio.— The cal- 
endar is very interesting indeed, the selection of pictures of 
school activities for the various months being very cleverly 
accomplished. 

CorpaAy & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio.— The booklets,. ‘“‘ Cork in 
Motor Cars” and ‘‘ The House that Father Built,” are admirably 
printed and well planned. Personally, we do not admire the 
style adopted for the cover of the latter. 

THE December number of Printograms, house-organ of the 
John P. Smith Printing Company, Rochester, New York, is a 
beautiful number, consideration being given in its make-up to 
the season of the year, with decoration to harmonize. 

The Envoy, by the Times Printery, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
is a neat house-organ, which we believe could be made brighter 
and more interesting by the use of two colors on inside pages as 
well as cover. 

GEORGE W. CLARK, Berea, Kentucky.— The greeting-folder is 
very interesting, but the colors used on the inside page make 
reading, especially at night, rather difficult. Light greens, yel- 
lows, browns, etc., should be avoided in the printing of lines of 
smali type. 

REPORTER PRESS, Galt, Ontario.— All the specimens sent us 
are of good quality. When a group of type with a display head- 
ing is enclosed in a border, as in your folder for “‘ The Galt 
Sweets,’”’ the space between type and border should be greater 
than that between any of the lines of type. 

G. E. SHELDON, Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania.— The letter-head 
is nicely arranged, but italic capitals in connection with those 
whose lines are perpendicular offer a violation of shape harmony. 


Be WALTER RADCLIFFE 
TYPOGRAPHER 
MACON’ GA 


Classie letter-head by B. Walter Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


We believe, too, that by avoiding the squared, panel design you 
could have done much better with the copy. 

THE Cox-DURKEE COMPANY, Mitchell, South Dakota.— Your 
greeting-hanger, while elaborate, is quite satisfactory. The use 
of the initial at the beginning of the poetry is not satisfactory, 
and more especially since it is nearer the border than to the word 
of which it is a part. 
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FROM AMONG THE BOOKS 
OF 


FREDERICKA 
HARBESON 














Book-plate design by Wm. E. Fell Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE VAN TRuMpP CoMPANY, Rochester, Indiana.— Things We 
Do, being an alphabetical list in booklet form of the items you 
produce, is not only a clever advertising idea, but a very satis- 
factory job of printing as well. We should prefer greater mar- 
gins about the pages, however. 

Wo. F. FELL Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— To find 
fault with your work would simply be a case of voicing one’s 
personal “likes and dislikes,’ for, from a strictly typographical 
standpoint, they are par excellence. A _ book-plate design is 
shown herewith, and the Royal Electrotype Company’s greeting- 
folder is shown on another page. 

SPECIMEN pages, including the title-page of M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe’s historical sketch, ‘‘ The Boston Symphony Orchestra,” 
have been received from the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
the publishers. The title-page herewith reproduced is a very good 
example of the dignity in such arrangements secured by the use 
of roman capitals. 

THE HuGH STEVENS CoMPANY, Jefferson City, Missouri.— The 
brochure of examples of your high-class typography and half-tone 
work in colors is one of the best showings of a printer’s work we 
have seen, and makes manifest the ability of your institution to 
handle the highest quality of work in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. 

EMporRIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Emporia, Kansas.— Your 
package-label is very neatly arranged, but you have not given 
sufficient space for the writing of the names and addresses of 
such persons as are sent packages. The matter at the top could 
very easily have been crowded enough to give about three picas 
additional space at the bottom, which would answer. 

“‘ STUDENTS’ WorK,”’ a compilation of typographic work by stu- 
dents of Christchurch Technical College, New Zealand, for the 
year 1914, is a pretentious volume containing many good exam- 
ples. Some, however, show a tendency to overadornment and a 
violation of simplicity in the breaking up into numerous groups 
or spots of attraction. 

Jno. R. WHITACRE, McAlester, Oklahoma.— The Christmas 
ecards are quite satisfactory in design, but we note a tendency 


on your part to place too much space between words set in text 
type. The nature of this face causes it to show to best advan- 
tage when compactly spaced, in order to make the type-group of 
the same rich tone as the letter itself represents. 

CLAUDE W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— Christmas print- 
ing received from you is exceptionally good. In the use of blind- 
stamped rule borders you add a “classy”? touch which, in 
connection with your excellent typography, is good to see. Sev- 
eral of these are reproduced, and we regret our inability to show 
those on which you have used a blind-stamped border, for, if 
there is any difference, they are the best of the lot. 

JOSEPH R. SNAVELY, Hershey, Pennsylvania.— ‘‘ Hershey, the 
Chocolate Town ”’ is an admirable booklet. The half-tones, printed 
in color, showing many of the city’s buildings and points of inter- 
est, are admirably printed, and the fact that the pages were 
roughed after printing adds a pleasing touch. But the feature 
of the work which is most pleasing is the imitation of a cocoa 
seed, attained by cutting out the booklet to the desired oval shape 
and printing the cover in a realistic manner. 

J. ORVILLE Woop, Cleveland, Ohio.— Typography on your 
Football Banquet menu and program is of a high order, but the 
color combination is not pleasing. With the light-gray ink a red 
should have been used correspondingly light through the addition 
of white and yellow, while the red you have used is a dark maroon. 
When one color stands out as prominently over another as the 
red does in this instance, the effect is displeasing and is, in fact, 
a violation of tone harmony. Your card is excellent. 

STANTON PRINTING CoMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan.—Typo- 
graphically and in mechanical presswork your specimens show to 
marked advantage. On the booklet, ‘“‘ Our Solicitor,’’ however, 
the blue is too strong, standing out beyond the brown with such 
strength as to demand all the reader’s attention and thus subor- 
dinate the remaining matter. The colors on your package-label 
and calendar are of more equal strength and are especially 
pleasing. 

S. Sttver, New York city.— Minor points demand attention 
on your good work. On the inside pages of the December “ Our 
Pi” the red used is rather dark, and the addition to it of a little 
yellow would make a more harmonious combination with the 
green. On the title-page for the booklet, “‘ Printing — Art — 
Advertising,” the main group is placed too low and balance 
appears insecure. The mailing-folder, entitled ‘“‘ The Silent Sales- 
man,” is very attractive. 


THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
BY 
M. A. DEeWOLFE HOWE 


‘BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
1914 








Attractive, dignified title-page arrangement by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 











CALKINS & HOLDEN, New York city.— We show herewith a 
reproduction of your folder title-page recently issued for the 
Pierce-Arrow Sales Company. The style is both distinctive and 
dignified, designed, perhaps, with a view to appealing to the high- 
class trade. 

H. W. Leccett, Ottawa, Ontario.— “ Glaciers of the Rockies 
and Selkirks,’ a booklet advertising Dominion parks, is, from 


every viewpoint, a handsome example of the printer’s and press- _ 


man’s product. The cover-design, lettered by you, is especially 
attractive and is reproduced. 

Red Jacket, house-organ of the Webb & Vary Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, while good in some respects, offers several 
opportunities for improvement. On the cover for the Thanks- 
giving number, for example, an improvement could have been 
made by setting both words of the heading on one line across the 
top. It seems, also, some little stories, aside from the subject 
of printing scattered through the book, would make it more inter- 
esting and consequently more valuable in an advertising way. 

W. WILLIAMSON, Chicago, Illinois.— As a rule you use borders 
which, in their strength, subordinate the type-matter enclosed 
therein. As to the arrangement of that matter, you do very well 
indeed. The red you have used on the “ You’ll Like It ”’ blotter 
harmonizes with black better than does that on the ‘‘ Teddy 
Bear ’”’ blotter. The addition of some blue in the green on the 
Christmas-greeting card would have made a decided improvement, 
for as it is the red and black stand out too prominently. Your 
universal clock is quite interesting, and that interest is certain to 
preve good advertising for you. 

NICHOLLS PRINTING ComMPpANY, Helena, Arkansas.— That you 
are capable of doing excellent work is plainly shown by the 
specimens sent us. You show good taste in the selection of colors 
also. When using red you show a tendency to get it too dark, 
making a scarlet rather than vermilion, which is more pleasing. 
We would suggest that when using gold ink, you confine its use to 
the printing cf rules and decoration, for at night it is impossible 
to read, with ease, lines printed in gold ink. On the McKinney 


letter-head the main type-group should be moved to the right 
about three picas, because the monogram overbalances the head- 
ing toward the left. 

HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Albany, Georgia.— The cards 
are all quite satisfactory, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
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Dignified, chaste folder cover designed to appeal to high-class 
trade, by Calkins & Holden, New York city. 
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Cover-design hand-lettered by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Illustration from water-color by A. P. Coleman. 


one in three colors and gold for the Albany Trust Company. When 
using strong and weak colors, one should print the boldest type- 
faces in the weak color, and the small, light-face types in the 
stronger colors, so as to equalize the tone of the page. On this 
eard you have reversed that order, and the result is the headings 
stand out entirely too prominently and break up the tone of the 
page. A job of that character is better when printed in one or 
two colors only, for a greater number makes complication more 
likely. 

WALTER SCHNEPPE, Brooklyn, New York.— Your Christmas 
folder, while quite satisfactory, could be improved in several 
ways: First, by the use of a more artistic type-face, such as 
Old English or Caslon Text. With neither of these text letters 
available, we would suggest a roman letter rather than Bradley. 
Gold ink is suited only to the printing of rules, spots of decora- 
tion, and sometimes initial letters, but never desirable in printing 
type-matter. It is hard on the eyes and consequently difficult to 
read. The green stock used for the cover is so dark as to almost 
give the effect of black, and printing a light green thereon results 
in an unsatisfactory effect. While it has taken considerable 
space to suggest improvements, we do not want you to be dis- 
couraged, for the work stands comparison with the average run 
of work. 








NortHRUP PRINTING WorKS, Ellicottville, New York.— The 
display and general arrangement of your designs is quite satisfac- 
tory, but minor, and yet important, features have not been given 
sufficient consideration. On the Lowry letter-head you have used 
Engravers’ Old English, a condensed, compact letter, in connec- 
tion with Lining Gothic, a very extended letter, and the resultant 
inharmonious effect is not pleasing. Types, to be used success- 
fully together, should share something in common, both as to 
shape and tone characteristics. In the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion letter-head, the Lining Gothic is so small and the text so 
large in comparison that the shape variation is not noticeable, 
and it is in such instances as this that text and Lining Gothic can 


be used advantageously. The remaining specimens are excellent. 
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Designed and carried out by Students attending 
the London County Council Camberwell School 
of Arts and Crafts Artistic Typography (lasses 














LONDON : Printed at the London County 
Council Camberwell School of Arts & Crafts, 
Peckham Road, S.E. Sessions MCMXI-XIII 




















Title-page of specimen-book issued by students of printing classes 
at Camberwell School, London, England. 


A HANDSOME book, showing examples of typographic design, 
the work of students of the London County Council Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts, Peckham Road, London, S. E., has 
been received, and is, in our estimation, the best thing of the 
kind that has ever come out of England. The use of old-style 
Caslon and Jensen throughout in simple designs, without undue 
decoration, and printed upon antique stock with ample margins, 
is a pleasing sight. It is, in fact, an innovation as regards Brit- 
ish typography, but one which could be followed to advantage 


Effective illustration from removal notice of Union Paper & 
Twine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Arrangement of contents page by students in printing at Camber- 
well School of Arts and Crafts, London, England. 


there. The title-page, in a style similar to the printing of 
colonial times, is shown herewith. 

From the Brandon Printing Company, Nashville, Tennessee, 
we have received a handsome menu and program for the annual 
dinner of the Nashville Printers’ Club. Apparently, expense was 
not a consideration in the make-up of this booklet. The cover of 
heavy brown stock carries, besides the customary title-page mat- 
ter, which is hand-lettered, a blind-embossed hand press, and at 
the top a half-tone printed inside a blind-embossed panel over 
a background of gold leaf, hot-stamped. The mechanical work 
throughout is as near perfect as one is likely to see, and good 
taste was exercised in printing the inside pages in full tone and 
tint of brown, thus harmonizing with the cover. In view of all 
these excellent features, it is hard to call attention to the use 
of script initial letters on lines set in Camelot. Had Camelot 
been used throughout, without this attempt at variation, the 
improvement would have been marked. We regret our inability 
to satisfactorily show reproductions of this menu-program, but 
the colors are such as do not photograph satisfactorily. 

THE CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY, Elyria, Ohio.— Your 
hanger, ‘“‘ A Poem for To-day,”’ is very attractive, although the 
average poetry does not permit of a very pleasing use of initial 
letters, owing to the indention of alternate lines, making it 
impossible to have white space uniform at the side and bottom 
of the initial. The little cards are attractive, but the larger 
eard for the Corset Shop is not satisfactory. When panels and 
borders are used, the space between type and rules, or border, 
should be uniform on all four sides, which is by no means the 
ease in this card. The rule is too light in tone to harmonize 
with the type used. The trouble with the Haserot Brothers 
letter-head is mainly a poor distribution of white space, the 
crowded effect in the center contrasting disagreeably with the 
large white spaces at either side. A suggestion for improvement 
would be to remove the rules beneath the line printed in red, for 
it already has sufficient prominence, lower the panel containing 
the griffin, and, with this gain in space, increase the main display 
line in size to make it longer, and then lower it to such position 
that it does not crowd the top so closely. 

W. J. HuNpDLEy, Clinton, Iowa.— The specimens sent us are 
exceptionally neat as regards typography and the colors are well 

















chosen. Of the collection, we like best your own card, printed 
in full tone and tint of blue on blue stock, and the T. I. McLane 
Printing Company’s house-organ, Brains and Ink, which is admir- 
ably neat and interestingly written. We regret our inability to 
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THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges receipt and appreciation 
of excellent calendars from the following well-known firms: The 
Stirling Press, New York city; Milwaukee Western Fuel Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; The Stone Printing & Manufacturing 























reproduce the card mentioned, but blue will not photograph, 
fading to white before the engraver’s camera. On the card for 
the T. I. McLane Printing Company you paved the way to diffi- 
‘eulty in dividing the panel. This gave you only short lines to 
work on, and as a result spacing is at fault in several instances. 
Then the almost equal division of this panel is in violation of the 
principle of proportion. 


© nk 


A printers side of thing. S 


1914 November 1914 





HE reason there seems to 

be so few good people in 
the world is because the 
newspapers have so little to 
say about them, while the 
awful bad folks are so darn 
well advertised. 











W. J. Hundley, Clinton, Iowa, deserves much credit for the 
arrangement of this house-organ cover-page, which is at once 
interesting and dignified. 








Interesting label for poster tube designed and lettered by F. G. Cooper, well-known New York artist 
and cartoonist. 





Company, Roanoke, Va.; C. R. Gibson & Co., New York city; 
Castle-Pierce Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Lehrfield Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Bride Foundation Printing School, 
London, England; John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; The 
Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y.; Richmond Con- 
servator, Richmond, Mo.; Stettiner Brothers, New York city; 
Bureau of Printing, Manila, P. I.; Libby, MeNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; Thomas Todd & Co., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg Photo- 
engraving Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Smith-Brooks Printing 
Company, Denver, Colo.; Hesse Envelope & Lithographing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass. ; 
W. J. Hartman Company, Chicago; August Petrtyl, Chicago; 
Wild & Stevens, Boston, Mass.; Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
Denver, Colo.; Cross Paper Feeder Company, Jloston, Mass; 
Standard Printing Company, Providence, R I.; Eureka Printing 
Company, Eureka, Cal.; The Doerty Printery, Findlay, Ohio; 
The Keim Print Shop, Meadville, Pa. 

FRANK M. INGALLS, Morris Park, Long Island.— We admire 
the uniformity which characterizes the various items of your line 
of stationery, which, in addition to this uniformity, is excellent 
from an artistic standpoint. There is a certain illegibilty in 
the smaller sizes of text type, which is about the only fault one 
can point out, although the richness of the letter is broken up 
in a few places by the placing of too much space between words. 
These points, however, are easily overcome. 

A. K. Burton, Caldwell, Kansas.— We would caution you 
against the use of setting the main display line on a letter-head, 
or in any kind of work, in the form of a half circle, for, although 
quite the thing at one time, it is rather out of date now. The 
effect gained, if there is any, is not worth the amount of time 
consumed in the execution of such arrangements. Also avoid 
panel arrangement, such as that on the News letter-head, for 
extensions of horizontal rules are not pleasing. The simple style 
represented by your Richardson heading is by all means the best, 
and we suggest that you adopt this style as a general rule. The 
heading is placed rather high on the paper. 

HAL. E. Stone, Adelaide, South Australia.— Your work is 
excellent, and we are especially well pleased with the booklet, 
“Roads of Memory.” The colors, stock and type used on the 
inside pages combine in forming a rich, harmonious effect, but 
the stock used for the cover gives the appearance of cheapness, 
and the booklet as a whole, therefore, loses much. There should 
be a harmony between the stock used on inside pages and for 
the cover of all booklets. You are rather too liberal in the use 
of ornaments, which are sometimes not particularly significant. 
On the Christmas-greeting folder, printed in green and violet, 
and enclosed in a green cover, the violet is too dark. Violet of 
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the same strength as the green would have made a better bal- 
ance and a more pleasing result. Cards with scalloped edges are 
“out of date”’ and seldom used, although paper-houses continue 
to handle them. Your remaining specimens are of uniformly high 
quality. 

The Cosmopolite Herald, Girard, Pennsylvania.— While in a 
general way, and at first glance, your work is very attractive, 
minor points, easily remedied, stand in the way of its greatest 























Cover of handsome booklet issued by Paper House of New 
England, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


effectiveness. When capitals of two sizes are used to get a 
“cap. and small cap.” effect, care should be exercised in lining 
the letters at the bottom, which you failed to do in the date 
line on the letter-head for Alexander, the Tailor. ‘“‘ Penn’a” 
as a contraction for Pennsylvania is improper,’ “ Pa.” being 
the correct abbreviation. In the letter-head for The Empire 
Company better results could have been attained by centering all 
lines with the exception of the address. In fact, this is always a 
very safe plan to follow. You could have made a much more 
effective cover-page for the Girard wrench catalogue had you 
avoided the scattered arrangement it represents for a symmetri- 
eal one and subordinated the border to the type rather than the 
reverse. Notwithstanding all this, your work is far and away 
better than the average from small-town plants. 

EpwaArp C. STERRY, Kamloops, B. C.— While your work is 
invariably interesting, the specimens last sent us are marred by 
features easily overcome. In your printer’s announcement-folder, 
spacing is very poor both around the initial letter and between 
words. The fifth line should have been full measure, and the 
space at the side of the initial reduced to conform to the space 
below. Letter-spacing in same lines with copper, brass, or even 
paper spaces would have made it possible to keep space between 
words uniform throughout, and the letter-spacing would have 


been scarcely noticeable. We doubt the value of setting any great 
amount of matter in capitals, for, although the artistic effective- 
ness is heightened, legibility is impaired. On this announcement 
you have used scarlet ink, which does not harmonize pleasingly 
with black. Vermilion is the correct red to use with black. 
The bill-head and letter-head arrangements are quite pleasing, 
although we prefer symmetrical arrangements in all cases except 
where copy is suited to out-of-center design. The Christmas- 
dinner advertisement, which won first place in a recent Cana- 
dian contest, is especially attractive and effective. 


JAMES S. MASTERMAN, Printing Department, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York city.— In a handsome and pretentious 
volume, 914 by 12% inches in size and printed on deckle-edge 
Japan paper, your history of this great insurance concern is a 
model of the printers’ and pressmen’s art. Large type, propor- 
tionate to the page, and ample margins in good proportion, also 
further increase the effectiveness of the volume. Improvement 
could have been made in both engraving and printing the half- 
tones, the majority of which seem rather flat, lacking in contrast. 
The use of black ink instead of brown in this connection would 
have insured a better result. 

Louis T. VAN VOORHEES, North Tonawanda, New York.— The 
use of head-rules and foot-rules on the pages of your theatrical 
program makes a great improvement, but we believe these should 
extend only to the edge of the type and not of the paper. The 
only trouble in using them as you have is that an ill effect results 
if they do not line up exactly with the corresponding rules on 
the opposite page. Typography is satisfactory throughout, but 
your title-page matter, the subject of the entertainment, should 
have been placed on page three rather than page four. The 
menu-cover is neat, but both too heavy and wide at the bottom. 
The main display should be at or near the top, and this should 
be as wide or wider than any other line on the page, so as to 
attain an inverted-pyramid effect. In this case “ Palace of 
Sweets ”’ should have been considerably larger. 
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Part of the equipment of an Ohio printer. Twenty-four different 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


ries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


earch laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


‘“‘Penrose’s Annual” for 1915. 


From Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York, 
es the announcement that Volume XX of this valuable 
r-book will not be for sale in this country much before 
ruary 1. It will contain thirty-eight articles, occupy- 
about 160 pages. The full-page illustrations will com- 

-3e seven photogravures, four litho-offset prints, twelve 
iticolor plates, sixteen three-color prints, eighteen two- 
vr prints, thirty-two half-tones, besides numerous exam- 
; of reproductions in line. A review of the volume itself 
| appear later. The price, as usual, will be $3. 


How to Learn Photoengraving. 


N. B. D.,.U. S. S. Cincinnati, Shanghai, China, writes, 
under date of October 27, 1914, asking for information as to 
how best to learn photoengraving. 

Answer.— This question could only be answered after 
knowing how thoroughly one wants to learn the business. 
The requirements of the trade have become so severe, and 
the quality of work demanded so high, that a journeyman 
had better perfect himself in but one branch of the work, 
and the proper place to learn it is in a plant, among com- 
petent workmen, and where high-class, up-to-date engrav- 
ing is produced. 

Photogravures in Color. 


George R. Johnston, Boston, writes: “I was presented 
recently with a framed photogravure in color, produced in 
Paris, and though I am an old printer, I was obliged to 
admit to visitors that I could not tell how it was printed. 
The print dealer from whom the picture was purchased 
says that it was produced in all its colors with one impres- 
sion. Can you tell me how this work is done, for it will 
interest, I am sure, many readers besides myself? ” 

Answer.— The printing of intaglio engravings in col- 
ored inks is an old practice. It reached its height in Europe 
between 1770 and 1815. The printer arranged on a con- 
venient slab the different colored inks he was to use. The 
copper plate, while warm, was then with “ stumps ” dabbed 
delicately with the different colored inks and carefully 
wiped, after which the wetted paper was applied and the 
impression taken. It became the custom to print the edi- 
tion in but one ink first, and then when the plate was worn 
to get the impressions in colored inks, so that engravings 
in color lost their value. The modern printer of photo- 
gravures in color is an artist-printer. His inks are laid 
out on a palette, as an artist does his oil colors. He applies 
the inks to the plate sometimes with his finger, then with 
“stumps ” and fine lines with a brush. He has the original 
painting or water-color before him as he works. In the 
case of large photogravures, in many colors and tints, but 
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few impressions are made in a day. No two impressions, 
by this method of printing, can possibly be alike, which 
enhances the value of each print. When well done, these 
prints from intaglio plates in colored inks may be termed 
the highest expression of the printing art of to-day. 


The Criminal Waste of Silver. 


Photography and photoengraving use up more silver 
than is taken for any other purpose except the United 
States Mint, and still we processworkers do not utilize 
in our negatives ten per cent of the silver we buy; the 
ninety per cent goes into the sewer. To think that we 
permit the first washings of wet plates, together with the 
cyanid of silver and the copper and silver washings, to 
run away into the drain-pipes instead of into barrels, where 
the silver could be precipitated and saved, is one of the 
principal reflections on our intelligence. A book could be 
written on this subject, but the only object of this para- 
graph is to urge the adoption of a glass dipping bathholder 
for the cyanid-clearing solution. This upright container 
is the sanitary method for preventing the breathing in 
of the deadly cyanid fumes. It also saves the waste of 
expensive cyanid, but above all it retains the silver dis- 
solved from the negative film. This upright container 
can be of glass, with a cover to prevent the fumes from 
escaping. The cyanid solution can be used for weeks by 
strengthening when necessary. Drain plates well when 
removing them from the cyanid. To learn when the cyanid 
is rich in silver, take a little of the cyanid solution in a 
glass and put in it a strip of clean zinc or copper; these 
will precipitate metallic silver in a powder on the bottom 
of the glass. To get the silver from the cyanid solution, 
either evaporate it, out-of-doors, or send it, while in solu- 
tion, to the refiners. As you will have to send the powder 
to the refiners anyway, it is better to send the solution at 
once. 


Enamel Formula for Copper and Zinc. 


E. D., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, asks for an enamel 
formula that will work on zinc as well as copper. 

Answer.— Here is a recipe for the smallest quantity of 
solution one can well make up. Keep the same proportion 
for larger quantities: 

Le Page’s glue 
2% ounces. 
grains. 
drops. 
yzrains. 

The thickness of the enamel depends on the speed at 
which one whirls the plate. Should this enamel prove too 
thick for your use, add water to make it right. When burn- 
ing in on copper, you can heat this enamel until it turns 
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almost black, though that is unnecessary. When burning 
in on zinc, heat until it turns red. Etch zine quickly and 
allow as little water to touch the enamel as possible, as 
water softens the enamel. Every etcher has his pet formula 
for enamel which suits his particular handling best. 


A Scientist Talks on Printers’ Ink Prints. 

Prof. Charles F. Chandler, Ph.D., LL.D., of Columbia 
University, New York, lectured recently before the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on the photomechanical 
processes. It will be a memorable event for all those 


fore with much pride that the editor of this department 
records here that Professor Chandler in this lecture told the 
audience that the best book written on the photomechanical 
printing processes was by S. H. Horgan, and published hy 
The Inland Printer Company. More than a dozen of the 
lantern-slides used in his lecture were reproduced from 
the exhibits of the various processes used as illustrations 
in this work. The color-prints were reproduced into auto- 
chromes for projection by the lantern. The lecturer al-o 
passed a copy of the book through the audience so thit 
they might become familiar with it. 











SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
Copyright, 1914, by H. W. Frees, Boyersford, Pennsylvania. 


privileged to hear him. For nearly fifty years Professor 
Chandler has been studying photography and its applica- 
tions, and is recognized as a leading authority on these 
subjects. His expert testimony has decided many of the 
great patent suits that involved photography, notably the 
Goodman-Eastman suit over the Kodak film, in which 
several millions of dollars were paid in damages for 
infringement of patent. The lecturer told his audience 
that illustrations entered so largely into our present-day 
life that every one should be interested in how they were 
produced. For this reason he had for thirty years been 
giving his classes in applied science three lectures on pho- 
tography, and particularly on its applications to the print- 
ing-press. The subject became a hobby with him, and for 
years he has had in contemplation a volume on the subject 
which will cost about $25 a copy to produce. It is there- 


Zinc or Aluminum for Lithographic and Offset 
Printing. 

The question as to whether zine or aluminum is the 
better metal for lithographic and offset purposes is asked 
so frequently that it is well to record here some of what 
Joseph Goodman, of London, has to say in favor of zinc: 

As to the graining of both metals, which after all is 
the most important matter, he shows how the grain on 
zine can be obtained in a few minutes by the use of the 
alum graining bath, while with aluminum the graining 
machine must be used and the time required may be an 
hour. This facility for graining zinc is of even greater 
value when, during printing, a spot on the metal surface 
may be worn smooth. To regrain a spot on aluminum is 
next to impossible, while with zinc it is done by applying 
some of the acid-alum solution to etch it. When get- 
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ting rid of old designs on the metal and regraining, the 
zine is more easily handled. To remove an old design on 
zinc, all that is necessary is to treat it with potash to 
remove the design and, after washing, regrain it with 
acid and alum. With aluminum it is necessary to put it 
again through the graining machine. Again, aluminum, 
being a softer metal than zinc, is more easily damaged 
an the grain is broken down sooner. And, finally, zinc is 
th cheaper metal of the two. It might be added that in 
p!.tographic printing direct on either metal, the zinc is 
> much easier to whirl in order to get an even coating 
the sensitive solution. But last, and above all other 
y ubles with aluminum, is the ease with which it oxidizes. 
» is told in the scientific works that aluminum is a non- 
» dizable metal. Those who handle it in lithography know 
ter. 


Rotary Photogravure versus Half-Tone. 
How far shall rotary photogravure supersede half-tone? 
; 2 question which William Gamble answers in Penrose’s 
wal by showing certain advantages favoring the newer 
cess. For catalogue printing, for instance, the method 
‘ ongraving the pictures on the copper cylinder has been 
» cribed in THE INLAND PRINTER, and for printing-type 
; only a question of setting up the type for the purpose 
oulling a proof or transfer, applying this to a cylinder, 
an‘l etching it, after which the cylinder can be placed 
straight on the press and printed from right away with- 
out make-ready. Moreover, roller troubles and difficulties 
of ink and paper are largely overcome, while the presswork 
requires less skilled attention, and the speed — 20,000 an 
hour —is higher than in letterpress printing. Mr. Gamble 
continues: ‘“‘As the photogravure process gets more and 
more into use and is reduced in price to the level of half- 
tone blocks, plus the cost of printing them, then the buyers 
of printing will want the new process, and will probably 
make more extensive use of it than they have heretofore 
done with half-tone blocks and art printing. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the new process will eventually 
supersede entirely the half-tone process — there will always 
be use for it just as there is still for wood engraving; but 
probably not so many blocks will be wanted, nor will they 
be required of such a high quality, so that it may result in 
the half-tone process being used for a cheaper grade of 
work. The high-class catalogue, book and magazine work 
which has been the mainstay of the photoengraver may 
pass from him. It is indeed a serious outlook for the 
photoengraving trade.” 


Educate the Buyers of Engraving. 


President Harry A. Gatchel, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Photoengravers, has not been 
president of Princeton, as yet, though his wisdom expressed 
in such terse and vigorous English should qualify him. 
Here is a paragraph from a recent proclamation of his in 
The Photoengravers’ Bulletin: “One of our greatest 
tasks is to educate the public — educate the buyers of our 
products. Convey to them an intelligent impression of the 
value of our product, not only its value to us, but its ulti- 
mate value to the user of it. The square-inch price, so fre- 
quently quoted and talked about, is based upon almost 
everything but intelligence. It is absolutely unsafe to 
make it the standard of value. It conveys nothing but mis- 
information, both to the engraver and the public. Every 
plate is made for a different purpose, and if properly made 
to suit the purpose for which it is intended, it is worth a 
fair price, and when you can make your customer under- 
stand that point, you will not be troubled very much with 
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the price question. The engraver should work to produce 
a product suited to the various requirements of paper and 
press. This calls for different ‘ grades’ and ‘ finishes’ of 
the work, all of which involves various amounts of labor 
time, consequently the value of the product can not be deter- 
mined by a square-inch rate unless that square-inch rate 
governs one class of work alone. Study the buyer’s require- 
ments, serve him well and you will get your price — pro- 
vided you know what it should be and have backbone enough 
to ask for it.” 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 


For a small plant it 
With 


“ Printer,” Newport, Kentucky: 
is less costly to print from stone than from zinc. 
large editions, of large-sized jobs, zinc is the cheaper. 

F. F., Rockford, Illinois: Can not tell what causes 
“black blotches ” on developed wet plates without knowing 
what chemicals you are using and how you work. 

“ Printers,” Philadelphia: Many of the highly colored 
cards coming from France are partly printed in color, after 
which much coloring is done by hand. 

J. D. Budford, Brooklyn: Lithographers enlarge and 
reduce labels with a French machine, which consists of a 
frame in which a sheet of prepared rubber is drawn taut. 
An impression is taken from stone on this rubber sheet in 
transfer ink. By a system of screws the frame is expanded 
or contracted, thus enlarging or reducing the transfer. 
Photolithography is now preferred to the machine, except 
where distortion is required. 

“Student,” Boston: Four printings are superseding 
three printings in the reproduction of color copy. The new 
two-color presses bring the presswork on four impressions 
but a little above the expense of three. On the other hand, 
there are rumors of a photographic process coming which, 
by using red and green films superimposed on each other, 
will give the illusion of many colors. It would seem from 
this that printers might also get more effects in but two 
printings. 





WHAT DOES “CORPS” SPELL? 


An orthographic puzzle confronts the spelling-reformers 
in the now daily and hourly used word corps. The “ Sim- 
plified Spelling Bulletin ” devotes more than a page to dis- 
cussing the anomalies and ambiguities for which this 
unsimplifiable French word has been responsible. “ But 
we must say core and spel it corps,” says the writer, though 
“the normal English spelling of corps is in fact core, or, 
if one so pronounces it, cor.” Apparently the “ Bulletin ” 
shrinks from the responsibility of advocating a phonetic 
spelling of the word; even in its pages the “ army core ” 
would cut a rather queer figure. In this connection one is. 
reminded of another military term that may some day 
give a little trouble to the reformers, if it has not already 
done so. Lieutenant can hardly be said to offer a perfect 
example of phonetic spelling even to an American, far less 
to an Englishman, who customarily pronounces the word, 
leftenant. The American and the English simplifiers ought 
to get together and agree on an international spelling and 
pronunciation of this very common word. And while they 
are about it, they might also fix upon an international 
accent of still another military term, subaltern, which is 
emphasized on the penult in this country and on the ante- 
penult in England. When the war is over and the things 
that military language stands for cease to be of an impor- 
tance so vastly superior to that of the language itself, 
perhaps the world will have leisure to amuse itself with 
such questions as these.— The Dial. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XXIV.— FRANCE — Continued. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


~3 RANCE is the latest country to discover 
itself among those nations which on vari- 
ous grounds may claim priority in the 
invention of printing. Holland has its 
Coster, Germany its Gutenberg, Italy its 
Castaldi, and France its Procopius Wald- 
foghel. In 1889 documents were found 
in the Registers of Notaries of Avignon 
which show that Waldfoghel, a resident of Avignon, had, 
in the year 1444, entered into an agreement to make known 
to Davin de Caderousse a new method of producing books, 
being then in possession of a screw press and other mate- 
rials thus described: “duo abecedaria calibis et duas 
formas ferreas, unum instrumentum calibis vocatum vitis, 
quadraginta octo formas stangni nec non diversas alias 
formas ad artem scribendi pertinentes ” — (two alphabets 
in steel, two forms of iron, one screw press of iron, forty- 
eight molds of tin or pewter, and various other acces- 
sories. In 1446, Waldfoghel further agreed to supply 
Caderousse with all the materials necessary for reproduc- 
ing Hebrew books, with the stipulation that the process 
was to be kept secret. Waldfoghel, who was a goldsmith, 
also divulged his process for a satisfactory consideration 
to another citizen of Avignon— Georges de la Jardine. 
No book printed by these men has been discovered. It 
would not be extraordinary if other minds besides that of 
Gutenberg had solved quite independently a similar method 
of printing, which had, through fatal imperfections or lack 
of enterprise or energy, arrived at no useful or permanent 
results. These documents are the earliest which refer to 
any printing process and are more precise than any with 
which Gutenberg had to do, nevertheless the leading French 
authorities on the history of printing have advanced no 
narrow or factious claims, and continue to honor Guten- 
berg as the first inventor. 

It is a curious fact that, almost simultaneously with the 
discovery in Avignon, there was discovered in the public 
library in Basle a letter written in 1472 by William Fichet, 
the manager of the first printing-plant in France, which 
is the earliest known specific acknowledgment that Guten- 
berg invented our art of printing. This letter was printed 
‘as a supplement or preface to the second book printed in 
France. To Fichet, professor of theology and philosophy, 
“a person of great enterprise, reading and eloquence,” 
who had held the offices of rector and librarian of the 
Sorbonne, a college of the University of Paris, belongs 
the credit of introducing printing into France. He engaged 
in Basle, in 1470, three printers — Michael Freyburger, 
Ulrich Gering and Martin Crantz. These three names 
appear in the colophons of the first books issued by Fichet. 
In the second book they printed, in 1472, Fichet added a 
letter to Robert Gaguin, a scholar of Basle, which relates 
the history of the printing establishment. After relating 
the backward condition of learning at the time he first 
entered the University, he praises the recent advances 
made in all studies which are “ partly due to the printers.” 
These studies “have derived much light from the new 
kind of book-producers, whom in our own time Germany 
has discharged upon the world. They tell us that there, 
not far from the city of Mainz, the art of printing was 
first of all invented by one John, whose surname was 
Gutenberg. And here, particularly, I will not omit 
to mention our own workmen, who now in skill surpass 


their master: of whom Ulric, Martin and Michael are the 
chief.” These men had probably learned their art in Mainz, 
They had to make their types, inks, press, cases and other 
appliances. The Sorbonne press was discontinued in 1472, 
having produced twenty-two books, all in Latin. Fiche! 
was then an exile in Rome, and the printers from Ger- 
many left the University and established themselves inde- 
pendently in the city. After 1477, Gering’s name alone 
appears in the colophons. He continued to print for forty 
years, and dying left a good estate (25,000 livres) afte: 
a life of conspicuous philanthropy. Printing was popula: 
in Paris, and in twenty years after the first press wos 
established there were thirty-five plants in operation j, 
that city. 

During the first quarter century of printing in Fran: » 
there developed a number of typographic artists, who ; 
chief output was Books of Hours for private devotio . 
Many of these are profusely illustrated with line engra - 
ings. Of these books, those produced by Du Pré (148 - 
1501), Vérard (1485-1513), Pigouchet (1483-1526) an| 
Kerver (1497-1522), are the most valued by collector . 
Examples of the work of these printers on paper ar. 
vellum are highly prized, and those of Pigouchet and </ 
Kerver command admiration wherever found. 

The demand for these books of devotion was activ . 
Vérard, during twenty-eight years, issued fifty-eight di. - 
tinct editions, in addition to one hundred and ninety-four 
other works bearing his imprint, and thirty-three su) - 
posed to have been printed by him. As in Italy, so i. 
France, the better printing in the fifteenth century was 1 
successful emulation of the book illuminators and engross- 
ers. It is called the Gothic Period of Parisian printiny. 
The books issued in that century in France were such as 
were acceptable to the medieval demands. The cheapening 
and multiplication of these books had an effect in extend- 
ing scholarship and quickening ideas, but it was not until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that France pro- 
duced its group of scholarly, progressive printers whose 
aim was to promote classical modernism and _ banish 
medieval narrowness and superstition. 

Early in the sixteenth century printing emancipated 
itself from the influences of hand-written book-making. 
Types and pages were made smaller, and the use of 
engraved initials, head pieces and borders abolished the 
occupation of the decorators and illuminators. These 
innovations came step by step, an evolution very interest- 
ing to trace and decidedly creditable to the progressive, 
practical and scholarly energy of the early printers. The 
spirit of innovation was at first most active in Italy; but 
there it soon ran its course, while in France it took firm 
root and gave that country a leadership in modernized 
book-making which it held for a long period and has never 
entirely abdicated. The French printer most influential 
in the modernization of printing was Geofroy Tory, born 
about 1480 in Bourges. He was an educated man. His 
first employment seems to have been the editing (in 1507) 
of a work in Latin and Greek for a Parisian printer. He 
continued this kind of work for other printers, and a let- 
ter of his, written in 1510, discloses its important charac- 
ter. “ You made it your interest that I should emend 
Quintilian and have him printed as handsomely as might 
be. After carefully collating a large number of manu- 
scripts, I industriously set to work and by eliminating 
almost countless errors I made a single manuscript of con- 
siderable accuracy. This in accordance with your order's 
I sent from Paris to Lyon. I hope that the printers wil! 
not introduce other new errors.. Farewell, and love me.” 
In 1518 Tory became a designer and engraver of initials, 
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decorations, borders, types and illustrations for the use 
of printers. His pencil and gravers were prolific, and in 
quality were unrivaled in his own time, while the influ- 
ence of his art has been felt ever since, especially in the 
la-t three decades of our time. Bruce Rogers has recently 
rc produced one hundred and thirty-four examples of Tory’s 
enzravings in “Geofroy Tory, Painter and Engraver, 
First Royal Printer, Reformer of Orthography and 
T pography.” About 1520 Tory opened a book store and 
p: vlished books which, though printed by others, were 
d: signed and illustrated by himself. These publications 
a 2 now high-priced rarities. Tory did not, however, aban- 
do his literary labors. He studied to give the French 
lp guage a literary form. The invention of printing came 
t. Europe when its written language was almost wholly 
L tin, and its conversational languages were, with the 
e-eption of Italian, grammarless jargons, disdained by 
t! e few who were educated. Tory, a traveled and classical 
soiolar, was the first to attempt to rescue the French 
toigue from its inchoate condition and establish gram- 
n itical standards. The first published results of Tory’s 
siidies are printed in his celebrated work, “ Champ 
F eury,” the first edition appearing in 1529, the second 
in 1549. This is a profusely illustrated book of special 
interest to printers. It is divided into three parts. To 
quote from the title-page: 

In the first book is contained the exhortation to establish and ordain 
the French language by fixed rule and to speak elegantly in good and 
soindest French. 

In the second is treated the invention of antique letters and the pro- 
portionate coincidence thereof with the natural body and face of the 
perfect man; with several happy inventions and reflections upon said 
antique letters. 

In the third and last book ali the said antique letters, in their alpha- 
betical order, are drawn and proportioned in height and width according 
to their proper formation and required articulation, both Latin and 
French, as well in the ancient as in the modern fashion. 

“O ye devoted lovers of goodly letters! God grant 
that some noble heart may give itself to the task of estab- 
lishing and ordering our French tongue according to rule! 

If it is not established and ordered, we shall find 
that the French tongue will be in great part changed and 
ruined in every fifty years.” So writes Tory in his preface. 
His countrymen allowed themselves to be led by him, and 
so did the printers. A distinguished authority says: “ The 
result of this work was an immediate and complete revo- 
lution in French typography and orthography — the gen- 
eral abandonment of text-letter design and the remodeling 
of the Roman design. The Champ Fleury also 
attracted general attention to the proper use in French 
of the accents, apostrophe and marks of punctuation, 
resulting in a remarkable and immediate improvement in 
the general appearance of the national typography.” Tory 
was the inventor and the first user of the acute accent, 
apostrophe and cedilla. In 1539 the King of France issued 
an edict that “ henceforth all decrees, etc., shall be pro- 
nounced, recorded and delivered to the parties concerned 
in the mother tongue.” This edict was one of the fruits 
of Tory’s labors, for until then all legal writings were 
in Latin. 

Tory began to print in his own plant in 1526, and in 
the same year was appointed Printer to the King, the first 
to hold that office. He died in 1533. Garamond, a punch- 
cutter of great excellence, the first to embark in type- 
founding as a separate occupation, was a pupil of Tory. 
The prefaces and announcements in Tory’s book breathe a 
strong enthusiasm for his work. His attitude to the public 
is usually that of one conferring a benefit. His descendants 
continued to practice printing a century and a half after 
his death, as appears from an epitaph written in 1684: 
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To Geofroy Tory, born at Bourges, educated at Paris, accomplished 
scholar in both Latin and Greek, most devoted lover of Letters, very 
expert printer and learned author, inasmuch as he wrote elegant dis- 


tichs on the parts of the house He was the first man to discuss 
seriously the Art of Printing; described the forms of the letters or char- 
acters of the alphabet; taught Garamond, chief of engravers; always 
performed the duties of a man until he died in the year 1533. At the 
instance of Jean Tonbeau, likewise printer and author, mayor, alderman 
of Bourges, ambassador on very delicate state matters to the King and 
Council, great-great-grandson of the same Tory, heir of a famous print- 
ing establishment, Nicolas Catherinot, noble citizen of Bourges, coun- 
sellor of the King and senator in the metropolis of Bourges, from his 
tender years uninterruptedly to the present day most closely associated 
with the business of printing, wrote this epitaph hastily and rapidly at 
the end of November, 1684. 

It was another printer, Stephen Dolet, “the martyr 
of the Renaissance,” who did even more than Tory to estab- 
lish a grammatical form of the French language. He 
wrote and printed three works on grammar, accents and 
punctuation, each of which went into sixteen editions, and 
had remarkable influence. Dolet was born in 1508, secured 
a university education, became a master printer in Lyons 
in 1538, was burned at the stake in 1546, and in 1889 the 
city of Paris erected a splendid monument in his honor, 
on the spot where he was executed. He printed sixty-eight 
works in his short business career, all of an educational 
character. Of one-fourth of these he was author, and of 
another fourth the translator. Neither Catholic nor Prot- 
estant, he was actively outspoken in the interest of liberty 
and toleration in a spirit misunderstood in his lifetime. 
He was assailed by religious bigots of all beliefs, and 
finally his life was taken after years of persecution. In 
course of time, he was honored as one of France’s greatest 
men, as one who had ideas some centuries in advance of 
his time. The first recorded strike of printers occurred 
while he was an employer in Lyons, and he was the only 
master printer to immediately concede the claims of the 
employees. In 1542 he printed the Bible for the first time 
in French, and was therefor imprisoned “ for damnable 
and pernicious heresies.” He was a zealous defender of the 
liberty of printing. When that liberty was first assailed, 
he said, “I can not pass over in silence the wickedness of 
those wretches who, planning destruction to literature and 
to men of letters, are striving to put an end to the exer- 
cise of the art of printing, which is more essential than 
anything else for celebrating the glory and reputation of 
men.” His printing has the distinction of proper types, 
proper proportions and display, and proper margins —a 
good printer as well as a great man. 

In the revival of learning and of authorship in France, 
as in other parts of Europe, the invention of printing was 
the prime cause, and its marvelous effect was stimulated 
by the fortunate appreciation of its possibilities by many 
scholarly and progressive men, who not only made it nota- 
ble as an art, but personally guided it as an educational 
force. Such printers as Tory, Dolet, the Estiennes, Bade, 
Gryphe, Morel, and others of lesser fame, were unexcelled 
in scholarship. Printing with them was a passion no less 
than other forms of art were to a Raphael or to a Da 
Vinci, but to this delight they had added to them the con- 
sciousness of being important factors in revolutionizing 
and advancing mental processes and establishing a better 
civilization. These printers, more than any other group 
in France in their time, laid the foundations of the real 
greatness of France. 

The Greek Period of Printing in France commenced 
early in the sixteenth century, and is so called because of 
the introduction of the classic Grecian literature by the 
Estiennes and other printers. The prevailing ignorance 
was disclosed in a sermon against printing delivered in 
Paris on the first occasion of the New Testament being 
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printed in the original Greek, from which the Latin and 
all other versions have been translated. Said the preacher: 
“A new language has been discovered which they call 
Greek. You must be carefully on your guard against it. 
It is the infant tongue of heresies. I perceive in the hands 
of a number of persons a book written in that language. 
They call it the New Testament. It is a book full of briars 
and vipers. As to the Hebrew tongue, all such as learn 
it presently become Jews.” This discourse was spoken in 
Latin, a language which the preacher doubtless believed 
to have been created in the beginning as the only vehicle 
of Divine truth. In this period the Estiennes were the 
leaders. 

The founder of the illustrious Estienne family was 
Henri, who having duly served an apprenticeship, began 
to print in Paris in 1504. His descendants continued the 
business in Paris through five generations, until 1646, and 
probably later, and in Geneva through four generations, 
until 1627. Their Roman and Greek types are beautiful, 
and for their initials, head and tail pieces, and other deco- 
rative materials, they employed the best artists, including 
Tory. The great punchcutter, Garamond, was employed 
by them, and William Le Bé, successor to the typefound- 
ing business of Garamond, was an apprentice of the 
Estiennes. 

All members of the family were scholars, but Robert I. 
(who printed from 1526 to 1559) and Henri II. (who 
printed from 1554 to 1598) were the greatest. Many of the 
books of Robert I. are chefs-d’oeuvre of the printing art. 
He printed and published five hundred and twenty-seven 
publications, and of many of these he was either author or 
translator or editor. His children were restricted to the 
use of Latin while at home or in the printing-plant. His 
compositors were required to be proficient in either Latin 
or Greek. There was, in fact, a law in France at that time 
requiring compositors to be proficient in the classic lan- 
guages. The master work of Robert I. was the three- 
volume Latin Dictionary, edited by himself, which went 
into use in all centers of education. Although Robert I. 
enjoyed the protection of the King, he was constantly 
annoyed by theologians of the University, who opposed 
the publication of the Scriptures. These persecutions cul- 
minated in 1550, when he issued a magnificent folio New 
Testament in Greek. His property was then sequestrated, 
and he went into exile in Geneva, where he commenced to 
print in 1551. Here he became a Huguenot, but his eldest 
son, adhering to the old faith, returned to Paris, recovered 
his father’s property, and reéstablished the business; thus 
the family came to operate two plants. Robert I. was the 
first to divide the Scriptures into verses. Prior to 1550 
each chapter in the Bible was printed without paragraphs. 


The achievements of Henri II. were no less than those 
of his father, Robert I. Latin was literally his mother 
tongue; at eleven, he commenced to learn Greek; at sev- 
enteen, he was proofreader for his father. Before he was 
of age he traveled extensively and collected manuscripts 
of the classic authors theretofore unprinted. Succeeding 
to his father’s business, he published and printed a rapid 
succession of valuable works, mainly edited or translated 
by himself, and paralleled the work of his father by pre- 
paring and printing a complete dictionary of the Greek 
language, which continued for two centuries the chief 
work of its kind. In producing this, he ran through the 
fortune left him by his father. 

I, for the sake of my mistress — the Greek language -— and through 
an ardent emulation of constructing this Thesaurus (would I might not 


so truly say it), have gradually disbursed almost the whole of my slen- 


der means, and nearly exhausted my own treasury. As typo- 
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graphic processes are daily subjected to a definite task, so I myself was 
bound to produce a stated quantity of written matter which must be 
forthcoming at a fixed hour. Neither was the time allowed me for such 
a task, however short, exempt from some other occupations and business 
of a varied nature, having relation both to my professional and domestic 
concerns. These interruptions were so frequent, that I have sometimes 
been obliged to lay aside my pen ten times in an hour. 


Such was the spirit in those days of a number of print- 
ers in France, who measured up to the full stature of whe 
a printer may be as an artist and an intellectual force ij: 
his community. 

This glance at what is set forth in the interestin» 
French literature of our art is intended to encourage thit 
reading and study which can not fail to broaden and stim 
late any man worthy of the occupation; and here is a lit 
of books in English on the subject: 


BERNARD, AUGUSTE. Geofroy Tory, Painter and Engraver, Fi: t 
Royal Printer, Reformer of Orthography and Typography under Francc s 
I.: An account of his life and works, translated by George B. Ive. ; 
printed by Bruce Rogers, at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massach 
setis, 1909; large 8vo, pp. xx, 332, vi, with 134 engravings faithful! 
redrawn from the Tory originals. This beautiful monument to Tory 
published in a limited edition of 337 copies at $37.50. 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD CorpLEY. Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renai - 
sance, 1508-1546. Second edition, London, 1899, 8vo, pp. xxii, 570. 

CLAUDIN, A. The First Paris Press: An account of the boo) ; 
printed for G. Fichet and J. Heynlin in the Sorbonne, 1470-1472. Lo 
don: The Bibliographical Society. Illustrated Monograph No. VI, 186., 
4to, pp. 100. 

GRESWELL, WILLIAM PARR. Annals of Parisian Typography, contain- 
ing an account of the earliest Typographical Establishments of Paris 
and notices and illustrations of the most remarkable productions of the 
Paris Gothic Press, compiled principally to show its general charact«y 
and its principal influence upon the early English press. London, 1818, 
8vo, pp. xii, 356. 

GRESWELL, WILLIAM PARR. A View of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press, including the Lives of the Stephani, notices of other contemporary 
Greek Printers of Paris, and various particulars of the Literary and 
Ecclesiastical History of their Times. Two volumes. Oxford, 183°, 
8vo, pp. xix, 412; vii, 413. 

MACFARLANE, JOHN. Antoine Verard. London: The Bibliographica! 
Society. Illustrated Monograph No. VII, 1900, 4to, pp. Xxxi, 148, illus- 
trated. 


Apart from the above, those who do not read French 
must glean the history in encyclopedias, magazine articles, 
and in general histories of printing. 

The next two articles will deal with the literature of 
printing relating to Great Britain. 








RULES 


Mix the cases as badly as possible 
Cut the leads and slugs to bastard measure 
Put leads where slugs belong 
Put slugs where leads belong 
There is no place for leads under 10 ems long; put them on a 
stone or any old place 
There is no place for one-point leads; throw them away; the 
State has lots of money to buy more 
If you have some furniture, and there is no place for it, put it 
on the floor; the janitor can throw it out 
8. When you cut leads and brass, mix them so the metal man can 
separate them before melting 
If you observe and uphold the above rules, everybody will be your 
friend for life, but— 


YOUR LIFE WILL BE SHORT 











Rules for the “‘ Devil.’ 


Reproduction of a card gotten up by the “ Devil” in the State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, California. 





















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“AGLAIT ILLUNAINORTUT’” OKIOK, LABRA- 

DOREME. 
BY ALFRED W. BIRDSALL. 

NE would hardly believe that the heading 
of this article is the name of a paper 
published by the Esquimaux in Labrador. 
Last year the writer headed an expedi- 
tion into Greenland and Labrador and 
North of Hudson Bay Country (Baffin- 
Land), and made fifteen thousand feet of 
moving pictures of the little people of the 

Nc rth and their industries, work and life. 

Three weeks of my time was spent aboard the Stella 
Meris, a converted British sloop-of-war, and twenty-six 
dz: ys on the good old Moravian mission ship, Harmony, 
eco amanded by Captain William Jackson, H.M.N.R. 

My ice pilot was Captain Moses Bartlett, of New- 
fo indland, uncle of Bob Bartlett, of the Roosevelt. Cap- 
tain Mose has many relics in Brigus, in Newfoundland, that 
have been gathered in the Far North. 

After three years of study in the domiciles of these 
nevthern Indians, delving into their mode of living and 
havits, I was thoroughly impressed with the great good 
that has come to them from the Moravian missionaries, 
headed by Dr. Henry Martin, at Nain, Labrador. 

And not the least of their “ civilization” is the paper 

lished once in awhile — generally once a year — at 


AGLAIT 
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OKIOK 1913. 





SteMtetetentastastataste 





Pulgorniarnangatéa! (Jes. 44,21.) 





Tak idlartomik nuvugalalingmik | pok imak tukkelingmik  tai- 
gusekart yjomik :puigorni 6k! Perortoarsuk taimna pivlugo unipkause- 
karpok imak: Pigiarnerme Gadib napartut perertullo pingortipait attekartil'ugillo 
ingmigut. Perortoarsuille illangat kikkitauvok, puigortauvox. atteKartitaulungilak 
kigivlugo mani- 





Sakkerpok pingortitsijub sangane kiksarlune. attekauginame. Na 





gorlugolo tagva pingortitsijub okautiva: Igvit imak attekartipagit; Puigorniarnanga- 
ton! 

Kaujitsiarpogut, tamanna unipkausetuinaungmat, tukkingale erkaumanarpok 
Inojogut Gadib okausingine adsiotitaukattarpogut perortunut. Adsiotitaumanivut 





taimak erkaumavlugo ikupta Gadib inginik [ Jes. 44, 21. ]: Uvanga 
pingortipagit kivgaulerkovlutit uvamnut; Israele, puigorniarnanga!’ — ikpigilungi- 
lagat tagva, uvagégapta sorlo perortoarsuk taimna Gadib erkaumajauniksanganut 
tapsomunga nangminek attekartitaujok’ puigorniarnangatok ! 

.Uvanga pingortipagit, kivgaulerkovlutit uvam~ut; Israele, puigoruiarnanga!” Tai- 
mak Gade okausekarpok Israelemut, Israelikkunut 

‘Tattamnartomik Gadib indkatigét tamakkoa pingortilaukpait itsaksoarme; atata- 
gilauktangat Abraha anerilauk pa inugiartoksoarnit, kinguvangit inukutautitsomay- 





lugit piluarlugit ingminut. Tattamnartomik Gadib indxatigét tamakkoa piniarvigi- 
kattalaukpait, ingminik sakkertilaukpok tépkonunga, Kaujitilugit kinaunerminik, 
Kaujitilugit perkojaminik perkungitaminiglo. Tattamuartulliningit, ajungitulliningit 
indkatigenut tamakkonunga kittitaujungnangilat. 








First Page of Newspaper Published by the Esquimaux. 


Okak, in Mugford Land —a God-forsaken barren, where 
nothing but snow and ice cover the land and sea. 
Notwithstanding that this is a land of shale and rock, 
Dr. Grenfell, in 1907, was instrumental in purchasing about 
three hundred reindeer, which were shipped to Newfound- 
land from Lapland and Norway for use in Labrador. The 
natives of Labrador could never understand why this was 
done, as there was absolutely no food on the Labrador 
Coast for reindeer to live on. The people who purchased 
these reindeer — Mr. Francis Woed, of London, had charge 
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of the transaction — knew this. The reindeer were shipped 
from North Norway on the steamer Anita, December 30, 
1907, and a landing was attempted in Newfoundland after 
a stormy passage of twenty-one days. The absurdity of 
making any kind of a shipment that late in the year 





























Alfred W. Birdsall Taking Moving Pictures at Cape Chidley, 
Labrador. 


was apparent, and particularly so when the landing was 
attempted. The Anita was caught in the ice, some of the 
reindeer were lost in the ice crevices and others stampeded 
into the Newfoundland barrens. 

Whether the gullible Americans who subscribed their 
good money for the purpose of doing away with vicious 
fish-eating Esquimau dog's for the gentle reindeer of Lap- 
land ever seriously realized that not one of these reindeer 
ever reached Esquimau Land, but instead were offered 
for sale to inns on the Island of Newfoundland as choice 
roasts and chops for visiting tourists, I can not tell. 

It is really a shame that the public has been so misled 
by some of the missionary writers of the North. New- 
foundland, which is a garden of beauty where one can 
gather butterflies and go in his shirt-sleeves well into 
November, has been vilified and lied about more than any 
place I know of. In one instance, powerful interests were 
used by those who were fearful of an exposure of their 
money-grafting methods to force the discontinuance of a 
lecture on this beautiful country. 

If I have drifted from my subject, it is because of my 
sincere regard for the Newfoundland people, who have 
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harbored and assisted our ships in distress, and our sight- 
seeing tourists. 

St. Johns is a city of refinement and culture, of thirty 
thousand souls, with up-to-date newspapers and printing- 
offices, and it is too bad that some of the best-known citi- 
zens of Terra Nova have joined hands with some of our 
American fleecers in collecting money for the illiterate 
mud dwellers of Newfoundland. The pretty homes of these 
northern folk belie this mud-house charge. 

There are authors who have truthfully written of Labra- 
dor —and also of Newfoundland — foremost among them 
is Dillon Wallace, of New York, who was the companion of 
Leonidas Hubbard in the ill-fated expedition across the 
Labrador. I spent some time in 1913 with Mr. Wallace in 
the frozen north, and he is without doubt the greatest 
authority on the interior of this bleak north land. 

All Equimaux read and write. They set all the type, 
and do the printing on an old German press — hand power, 
of course. Their words are the longest used by any people, 
and you would be surprised to hear them use them. The 
coming of their paper, The Aglait Illunainortut — a literal 
translation of which would be “ Illuminating Information 
from English papers ””—is made the occasion of great 
rejoicing. 

In my visits to the North I have always found the 
Esquimaux kindly and considerate, excepting in the south- 
ern parts of Labrador, where they have become past mas- 
ters in the art of separating a tenderfoot from his money. 

The Esquimaux of Greenland are mixed with the Danes 
to such an extent that we do not find any of the real full- 
blooded people (raw-fish eaters) north of Suckertoppen on 
the west coast of Greenland. 

On the Labrador one must get pretty well down north 
(and it is down north in the Arctic) before the blubber- 
eaters are found. These people are mostly heathens, and 
have not yet been brought under the protecting arm of the 
Moravians. 

Many people have believed, and do believe, that the 
great Grenfell Missions reach up the Labrador Coast. They 
do not, and Dr. Grenfell does not reach the Esquimaux at 
all. The northernmost Grenfell Mission is at Indian Har- 
bor, with mail service twice a week — and this station is 
closed in winter. The Moravians never close —and Dr. 
Filski, at Killinik, gets his mail once a year by boat. 

The most southerly station where Esquimaux are found 
is Makovik—then Hopedale, Nain, Okak, Hebron and 
Killinik, Ungava. These missions are all governed from 
Herrnhutt, Saxony, and Dr. Henry Martin is in absolute 
charge of Esquimaux Land. They have no jails there, 
neither do they have police, or judges — they do not need 
them — but they do have a newspaper. Subscription, noth- 
ing per year, and no advertisements. 





NEWS ITEMS FROM HEADQUARTERS OF UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN CLUBS. 


The three days’ session of the fieldmen and cost experts 
of the United Typothetze and Franklin Clubs of America, 
held at the National office during the week of December 28, 
proved to be very instructive and inspirational, and each 
of the men in attendance returned to his respective field 
with new enthusiasm and ideas. Papers were presented 
by those present, and problems of much consequence to the 
future work of the organization thoroughly gone into. 
Speaking of the affair, one fieldman said: “I only hope 
this will become an annual, or, still better, a semi-annual 
affair, for I have learned much, and will go back to my 
duties feeling fresh and full of new ideas.” 

Leaflet Number Five, just issued from the National 
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office, is entitled ‘“‘ Why the Service Bureau?” A careful 
study of its contents will show new possibilities of how io 
take further advantage of a membership in the National 
body. Quoting one of the introductory paragraphs, \v 
find: “A knowledge of the experience of other printers 
is of great assistance in determining action when que; 
tions or problems of management confront one. Realizing 
this, members of the United Typothete and Franklin Clu')s 
of America are making liberal use of the Service Bureai 
A careful perusal will convince one of the value of ; 
affiliation, and also point out in how many ways one ¢ 
benefit by a membership. 

F. W. Fillmore, cost expert and accountant of { 
National organization, closed a contract for five wee! s 
service in a few plants in Washington, D. C. 

In his recent visit to the Chicago office, Mr. Beck: : 
reported an increasing interest among printers upon ¢ 
subject of accounting, and especially were many anxic 
to know how to interlock their cost system with i 
accounts of their general books. This is indeed gratifyi 
news, and indicates progress in our industry. 

Three new local divisions of the United Typothete a 
Franklin Clubs of America, to be known respectively 
Palouse Valley Division, Interstate Division, and Cent: : 
Idaho Division, have recently been formed in the Paci 
coast territory. These local associations represent printe ‘s 
of various towns, all located in points adjacent to so: 
central point, which undoubtedly will serve as headqu:» 
ters for each. 

The Ben Franklin Club of Canton, Ohio, has affiliat 
with the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of Americ. 
and hereafter this body will be known as the Canton Dis 
trict Division of that body. It includes printers in Canton 
New Philadelphia, Massillon and Canal Dover. 

The receipt at National headquarters of requests for 
special information from the Dutch Federation of Master 
Printers, Amsterdam, Holland; the British Federation of 
Master Printers, London, and The Master Printers Asso- 
ciation of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia, indicate 
the world-wide influence of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America. 





MADE IN U. S. A. INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


A “Made in The U. S. A. Industrial Exposition,” to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, March 6 to 
13, is the latest development in the nation-wide movement 
to popularize and permanently establish the “ Made in The 
U. S. A.” slogan or national trade-mark, and to increase 
American industry and trade. This exposition is designed 
to show “American Made” and “American Grown ” prod- 
ucts in practically all branches of business, and it is held at 
a time of the year when New York is the mecca of mercan- 
tile buyers from every section of the United States, and this 
army of merchants is to be supplemented this year by a 
large number of South American and other foreign buyers 
who have heretofore gone to Europe at this same season. 

The exposition has been placed under the management 
of the National Exposition Company, of which Harry A. 
Cochrane is president, with executive offices in the Fifth 
Avenue building, New York. Mr. Cochrane is the orig- 
inator, organizer and manager of the Annual Business 
Show and Efficiency Exposition, the National Printing, 
Lithographing, Publishing, Paper, Advertising, Business 
Efficiency and Allied Trades Exposition, held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, last April, and to be presented 
in Chicago next June at the time of the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and also 
other expositions in various industries. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN NEWS AND ADVER- 
TISING. 


It is to be regretted that the business or profession of 
; ablishing a newspaper has “ jes’ growed.” Printers, 
porters, school-teachers, preachers, lawyers, real-estate 
‘alers and accountants, bankers’ boys, politicians, adver- 
sing experts and railroad magnates, all have acquired 
»wspapers by one method or another, and have then pro- 
eded to demonstrate what a “ real newspaper ” should be. 

The newspaper business has not been of those taught 
. the schools, and therefore there has not been the gather- 
.g together and digesting of information for the novitiate, 
and the determination of certain fundamental principles, 
milar to those on which other professions, such as law, 
medicine or pedagogy, rest. 

Having never been told that there were fundamental 
principles of the profession to be learned, men have gone 
into the business with either the mistaken notion that there 
was little training necessary, or the still more mistaken 
notion that a mastery of one branch of the business was a 
mastery of the whole business. 

After all these men of many callings have gone into the 
newspaper-publishing business, each has made his own con- 
tribution to the ideals of the profession. These contribu- 
tions have been inharmonious and contradictory, and the 
result is that the business is without fixed standards as 
regards both business and editorial problems. 


Many Men of Many Minds. 

Let us see what have been the contributions of each of 
the men of many callings who have become publishers — 
every observant reader knows all this, but I am setting it 
down for the more logical presentation of my argument: 

By far the larger number of publishers were, first of all, 
printers. To the profession, as a whole, they brought ideals 
of mechanical excellence, but so far as their own profes- 
sional career was concerned, their very strength was their 
weakness. Their mastery of one branch of the business 
gave them a false security as to their mastery of the pro- 
fession. Without editorial or business training, they — 
I might say “we,” but I am going to stick to the third 
person — have often failed to adopt sound editorial and 
business policies. They have thought that mechanical work 
yielded a profit when sold for fifty cents an hour. As 
employees, they liked to be busy, but they did not learn 
that there is a vast difference between busy-ness and 
business. One can be very busy publishing a newspaper 
which as a business proposition has no right to exist. 

A considerable number of publishers were first report- 
ers. Obviously these men have set a high standard of 
hews service, but in their work as publishers they have 
disregarded the “ dead line,” published better newspapers 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


litors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ents, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 








than their communities would pay for, and have sold their 
advertising much less than it cost because some one told 
them what the usual rates were. 

A certain number of publishers were first teachers or 
preachers, who went into the newspaper game — and sur- 
vived. To these men, among others, both within and with- 
out the profession, we owe the constant reiteration of the 
idea that the newspaper stands with the school and the 
church as one of the great uplifting forces of the com- 
munity. To them the long editorial of the pamphleteer is 
a delight, while the human-interest story of the reporter 
is an abomination. In so far as these men emphasize the 
seriousness of editorial responsibility, their contribution 
is excellent, but few of them persist in the business, and 
of those that do, many are so weak in their business admin- 
istration as to almost concede that the newspaper is a 
public charity. 

Occasionally, real-estate dealers, accountants or other 
men with business training have a newspaper wished on 
them, and not liking the prospect of financial loss, apply 
themselves to the problem of making their investment 
profitable. As every publisher is presumed to be attempt- 
ing to at least make a living out of his calling, these outside 
business men seldom do anything except to demonstrate 
their incapacity of handling such a complicated business 
as that of publishing a successful newspaper. Be it said 
to the credit of these men, however, that if they become 
seriously interested in the business, they are among the 
first to adopt a cost system and get on a business basis. 


Business, and Business Only. 


Then there are the people who believe that the news- 
paper is, and by right ought to be, an “organ,” and so a 
politician turns publisher or a publisher turns politician — 
which amounts to pretty nearly the same thing. The poli- 
tician, the scion of a prominent family, the stock company 
backing the small country paper and the railroad magnate 
backing the metropolitan paper, have all brought to the 
profession the idea that, after all, the newspaper is a 
special pleader, and by many, both within and without the 
profession, it is so accepted. I am not going to discuss this 
cancer in the journalistic profession, but am only citing 
it as one of the tenets of the profession which is honestly 
held by a certain number of publishers. 


Conflicting Ideals. 


Some publishers hold that in the last analysis a news- 
paper is an “ advertising proposition”; that between the 
interests of the reader and the interests of the advertiser, 
the publisher should ever accede to the advertiser; that 
every line of the paper — advertising, news or editorial — 
can legitimately be sold. Other publishers believe that the 
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publisher should be responsible not only for the integrity 
of the news and editorial columns, but for every word of 
every advertisement. 

There is no doubt as to how this conflict should be 
decided with respect to the moral standard, but the fact 
which I am deploring is that there is no professional stand- 
ard by which this problem may be judged. Or, taking prob- 
lems which have no moral content, has any representative 
body of publishers ever determined what is the proper divi- 
sion of the space in a newspaper between the advertiser 
and the reader? 

Recurring to the many ideals of what constitutes a good 
newspaper, who, pray, has authority to say that the news- 
paper which is mechanically perfect is the ideal newspa- 
per, or that the one with the strong news service is the 
ideal newspaper, or the one with the large advertising 
patronage is the ideal newspaper, or that the one with the 
strong editorial page is the ideal newspaper, or that the 
one which sells every line in the paper is not the ideal 
newspaper, or that the special “ organ” is not the ideal 
newspaper? Or who has the right to say that a combina- 
tion of certain qualities makes an ideal newspaper; and if 
a newspaper must combine certain features, then who can 
say just in what proportion those features should be 
combined? 


What Is a Real Newspaper? 


This notable lack of professional standards came to my 
attention in thinking over the request of a young man in 
the South, who wrote me to send him three or four weeklies 
which I considered best, as he wanted to show some friends 
“ what a real paper looks like.” Of course what the young 
man wanted was the “ real paper” which came nearest to 
being an “ ideal paper,’”’ and so I looked over my exchanges 
and found: 

1. A paper with three columns of editorial of the 
highest quality, fair news service, and fair advertising 
patronage. 

2. Another paper with no editorials, poor news service, 
and a great amount of advertising. 

3. Another paper with a news service which covered 
everything from the European war to the visits of farmer 
families in the outlying precincts of the county, fair edi- 
torials, and scarcely any advertising. 

4, Other papers with a fair amount of local news, fair 
editorials and fair advertising patronage, but each showing 
considerable divergence from the other in the proportion 
in which the space was divided. 

Now, which of these is “ the real paper ”? 

With considerable regret, I excluded the paper with the 
extraordinary editorial page, for the total subscription 
receipts of this newspaper do not pay the market value of 
those editorials. With a somewhat different kind of regret 
I laid aside the newspaper with the heavy advertising 
patronage and small news service, for certainly the world 
has little use for the man or the institution which gives 
as little and takes as much as possible. With regret, also, 
I laid aside the paper with the extraordinary news service, 
for such a paper can not live except by getting revenue 
from outside sources, and that is an unhealthy condition. 

I therefore selected a number of the fourth class of 
papers, papers in which the news service was fair, in which 
the editorials showed thought, while the advertising patron- 
age was being kept at a point where, taken with other 
regular sources of income, it made the newspaper a paying 
venture. 

Perhaps many readers will disagree with me that the 
fourth class included the real newspapers, and perhaps a 
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majority will agree with me, but I would remind both that 
none of us can speak with authority. Each has a right to 
his own opinion as to the conduct of his own newspaper, 
but the point I am making is that it is to be regretted that 
the broad foundation principles of the business or profes- 
sion are not better established for the guidance of those 
who are about to embark into journalism. 

In my work of editing this department I am compelled 
to ask myself, “ What is a real newspaper? ” much oftene) 
than the reader might suspect. I believe the real paper 
is somewhere in that fourth class, and yet, if I am right 
the publisher of the paper with the extraordinary edi 
torials, and the publisher of the paper with superexcellen 
news service, and the publisher who considers his paper a 
only a business out of which to get all he can, are all wrong 
If any one of them is right, then I am wrong. 


Establishing a Balance. 


Assuming that I am right, then a newspaper should b 
made up of news matter, editorial matter and advertising 
without unduly sacrificing each to the other, and the pape 
should be self-sustaining. The question then arises o 
apportioning the space among the different department: 

Taking as our basis of study a six-column quarto cos 
ing about $100 an issue, we find ourselves confronted b 
these problems 

A paper with something over six solid pages of advei 
tising and a little less than two pages of reading-matte 
would pay out, if the advertising rate averaged 10 cent 
and the subscription receipts were $30 a week, but such » 
paper could not get subscriptions of that amount nor adver 
tising of that amount. 

If the condition were reversed and two pages given to 
advertising and six pages to reading-matter, the subscrip- 
tion receipts of $30 would come, but the cost of the paper 
would mount to $150, and the advertising would have to 
yield $60 a page, or 50 cents an inch. At such a rate, even 
the two pages of advertising could not be obtained. 

These extreme examples set out the problem which is 
before every country publisher, and show the absurdities 
toward which so many country newspapers tend until the 
publisher squarely meets the question of a “dead line” 
between news and advertising service just as metropolitan 
publishers have been compelled to do. This “ dead line” is 
not an arbitrary thing, but one in which the publisher 
finds himself confronted by several conflicting factors, 
which must be harmonized. 

Firstly, there must be a different allotment of space for 
either a four, six, eight, ten or twelve page paper. The cost 
of an average issue of each size must be determined. 

Secondly, the news and editorial service must at all 
times be sufficient to attract enough readers to make the 
paper a valuable advertising medium. No publisher can 
say to himself, “ My subscription receipts will purchase 
so much news service, therefore I will give only so much.” 
If he did this, his subscription receipts would keep decreas- 
ing until they vanished altogether. Nor can a publisher 
decide to print all the news available in his community 
—no paper does— because he would then face certain 
bankruptcy. The problem is to find just the point at which 
the quantity of reading-matter is satisfactory to the sub- 
scriber without being a burden upon the publisher. 

Thirdly, the necessary amount of advertising to be car- 
ried at a specified rate must then be determined to assure 
the financial success of the paper. It may be ten colunm: 
at 50 cents, twenty columns at 25 cents, or twenty-five 
columns at 20 cents an inch. Whatever amount be deter 
mined upon will have to be further modified by the varyin; 















cost of the paper, but that problem is not so serious as the 
one which will be found to arise of getting into the given 
number of pages, both the amount of reading-matter that 
the subscription department demands and the amount of 
aivertising that the business department demands. 


Strife between Subscriber and Advertiser. 

The subscriber and the advertiser between them demand 
more space than there is in the paper, the subscriber ask- 
ing that it be given him in news service, and the advertiser 
d manding that it be given him in advertising service. The 
publisher must stand as arbiter between them and all 
the while insist on payment for his own services and for 
sch profit as will satisfy his cupidity, and so we have a 
tl ree-cornered contest to be disposed of. 

The case of the publisher with the $1 subscription price 
aid the 10-cent advertising rate is hopeless. He can not 
g ve enough news service to his readers nor load enough 
ac vertising in his columns at 10 cents an inch to make his 
p. per worth either $1 a year to his subscribers or 10 cents 
a» inch to his advertisers and still make it pay. 

The case of the publisher with a subscription rate of 
$:.50 to $2 a year and an advertising rate of 15 to 30 cents 
is not hopeless, but he is then presented with the problem 
oi just where his dead line should be between news service 
and advertising. 

As a profession, we should have some kind of a stand- 
‘d for our guidance, and it is this lack of a standard which 
I 2m lamenting, and toward which I am trying to direct the 
attention of fellow publishers. 

After a publisher has determined how the space in his 
paper should be allotted, the only advice I can give is that 
he should keep this standard in view and then make some 
concessions to circumstances without letting his course be 
decided by circumstances, as so many publishers are doing. 
If a publisher decides that he should devote not over two- 
fifths of his paper to reading-matter, but finds himself in 
competition with a publisher that is devoting four-fifths 
of the paper to reading-matter, then obviously the thing 
to do is to yield a little on that two-fifths, but try to make 
what matter he does publish more desired by the readers 
than the large quantity published by the competitor. If 
a publisher decides that he should have 25 cents an inch 
for twenty columns of advertising, but finds himself in 
competition with a paper which will take any quantity 
of advertising at a much cheaper rate, then he might yield 
to the extent of taking twenty-five columns of advertising 
at 20 cents; but his best course is to insist that his sub- 
scription list and the much better service which he gives 
to advertisers makes his space worth more — as indeed it is. 


~ 


Fixing a Dead Line. 

The dead line of a metropolitan paper varies from day 
to day, according as an eight, ten, twelve or twenty page 
paper is printed, the number of pages varying according 
to the amount of advertising. If the advertising be 
obtained, then the editorial matter in the required amount 
must be furnished by the editorial department; if the edi- 
torial department insist on having more space, then the 
advertising department must hustle the advertising. Each 
is kept on its toes “ passing the buck ” to the other depart- 
ment, and the publisher profits. 

A country publisher can not adopt this system, but he 
can adopt and adapt the idea. He can not vary the size 
of his paper much from week to week, but he can adopt 
an average standard based upon the available amount of 
business, make his own rules and be guided by them instead 
of by the hit-and-miss circumstance. If the advertising 
for any particular issue fall below the required amount, 
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and the number of pages can not be decreased, then the 
home news service should not be allowed to expand itself 
into this available space, but the space should be filled by 
patents or plate— which cost next to nothing. On the 
other hand, when the advertising patronage becomes heavy, 
the publisher should not hasten to print additional pages 
until the advertising has reached a point which he has 
previously adopted as a dead line. Just as an illustration 
and without assuming to decide the question for other pub- 
lishers, let us assume that the publisher of a six-column 
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Local Notes of Colma, : 
Daly City and Vicinity : 


¢ Social, Business and Personal Mention Briefly Recorded : 
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Biebel & Haynes Restaurant for 
short orders at all hours, day or 
night. Private booths for Ladies. 
Mission Road and San Jose Avenue, 
at the Junction.—Adv. 


Philip Woolf, sole agent, demon- 
strator and purveyor to the general 
public of the famous Simplex Vapor 
Gas Burner for coal and wood ranges; 
or stoves; has rented the building at 
612 Mission Road, next door to the 
Pioneer Drug Store, where he will 
place on exhibition and demonstrate 
the burner. Call and investigate 
this up to date method for cooking 
purposes. 


Get your Christmas cigars in holi- 
day boxes at George Fisher’s. The 
Dalf City cigar store and factory is 
the only home industry factory in 
this city. Send a box of local manu- 
factured cigars to your friends for 
Christmas. 


The Balboa Social Club has post- 
poned the date of theit proposed 
dance at the city hall. The dance will 
now be held on Saturday evening, 
January 16th, 1915. Remember the 
date. 


No. 





pects to be away for several weeks 
before returning here. 


John D. Daly was a welcome Daly 
City visitor on Saturday last. 


Stehle and Chubb, are the new 
proprietors of the Grand View 
Theatre. Mr. Hadduck, the former 
proprietor has sold his place and ex- 
pects to leave for San Mateo where 
he will make his home. 


W. H. Pearson of Ocean Avenue, 
who entered several high bread 
White Leghorn chickens in the San 
Francisco Poultry Show, recently held 
in that city, won third prize with his 
Daly City bred poultry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearson recently became residents of 
this city, having bought a pretty 
little cottage on Ocean Street and 
Vista Avenue. They have also been 
awarded a prize for their entry at 
the Oakland Show. 


Florence, the two year old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Nels Johnson, 
residing on Knowles Avenue, near 
the Mission Road, passed away on 
Wednesday last, and was laid to rest 
at Cypress Lawn Cemetery on Friday. 


i 





Local news column from Daly City (Cal.) Tattler, illustrating idea of 
setting first line of each item in bold-face type, to serve as a heading 
without causing the item to occupy additional space. 


quarto has decided that he will allot the space between 
the subscriber and the advertiser equally, twenty-four col- 
umns of advertising to twenty-four columns of reading- 
matter. Then if the advertising drop to fifteen columns, 
the publisher would, if he followed the principle followed 
by the metropolitan paper, drop the amount of his reading- 
matter to fifteen columns. No country publisher could be 
expected to do this, but he should not increase the amount 
of his home-set matter to thirty columns, as so many do, 
but instead should utilize plate or patents. On the other 
hand, when the advertising patronage became heavy, I 
would load to thirty or even thirty-two columns of adver- 
tising with only sixteen or eighteen columns of reading- 
matter before I would increase the number of pages. The 
standard apportionment of space between the subscriber 
and the advertiser should be decided with the fact in mind 
that at some periods of the year the subscriber can be given 
more space than he is entitled to, and at other periods of 
the year must be curtailed, and the problem is to keep from 
giving him too much when space is plentiful and to give 
him enough when space is scarce. 

As I have before said, the whole problem of dividing 
the space between the advertiser and the subscriber is a 
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difficult one for any paper, and it is an especially difficult REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


one for the small country weekly. Where the metropolitan BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
paper easily deals in pages, the country paper deals in The Republic, Kansas City, Kansas.— Your first page is pleasing 
although the ink distribution is not uniform, due to improper setting 0: 
the fountain. In some of the advertisements inharmonious type-fac« 
STV NEWSPAPER THAT REACHES THIRTY FIVE HUSDRED HOMES — are used, the ill-effeet of which shows plainly the advantage of confinin 
THE NEWS DEMOCRAT. : the display of a given advertisement — if not the entire paper — to on. 
: series. Then, too, plain rules as borders about all the advertisement 
ALLIES TO FREE BELGIUM OF GERMANS would result in a decided improvement. Text type should never }h, 

letter-spaced. 

RUSSIANS FORCE RETREAT FROM WARSAW The Tattler, Daly City, California, is an interesting little publicatio, 


MEXICANS MUST CEASE “Holiday Scenes Common In Warring Europe | wanciips gw Bi 7 in an editorial as well as mechanical way. This paper sets the fir: 
line of each of its local items in bold-face type, the idea probably bein 


= a | et TTY Plan Agreed Upon by Commanders that it serves as a heading without causing the item to occupy add:- 
~ tional space. Part of this column is herewith reproduced as a sugge. - 

“ ; wae tion to publishers who like to plan (No. 1). 
sexveowrrnowosern PSSA , BERLIN DENIES SUCCESS. The Daily Heraid, Gulfport, Mississippi.— The Christmas number < : 
ELE ieee _ Breas th Aan your paper is good in every way, but we would suggest that you uso 
Two" Aothan plain rule in preference to linotype borders as cut-offs between iten 
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Advance Already Made. 


Sites Repored Seat 
inside an advertisement. 

ONE of the best small-city papers which has ever reached this depay - 
ment, taking every item of newspaper work into consideration, is T/ 
News Democrat, Georgetown, Ohio. Very good presswork, excelle: : 
advertisement composition, and a clean, nicely arranged, interesting fir: ‘ 
page are among the features of this admirable paper. The interestin ; 
first page is shown herewith (No. 2). 

W. W. DrRuMMoN»D, Council Grove, Kansas.— We admire your clev » 
work — it is as good as the best received by this department. In yo: 
advertisement for the Farmers and Drovers Bank, we believe the enti. 
first sentence, ‘“‘ This bank is more than just a bank,”’ deserves unifor: 
ae een ee prominence, and the short sentence, “It is your friend,” is deserving «{ 


VOSGAS TAKEN BY GERMANS. 














Autumn Apparel for Women and Misses _ 
Introducing the New Style Features 


The leading te sgh 1es of authe ntic fall fashions splendidly adapted to the re- 
quirements of any oman. Here you w ¢ greatest variety of individual styles. 


Suits, Coats, ‘ate Skirts, and Furs j in All the Newest Creations | 


You can find whe at you want here, no ma atter what it may be, that is ready-to- 
wear for women, imi nd children. We cater to the women and, therefore, un¢ derstand your wants, 


Interesting first page of The News Democrat, Georgetown, Ohio. 


columns, but columns can not be dropped and added at will, 
while pages can be. It is because of the inelasticity of the 
country weekly that I am such a stickler for the advertis- 
ing rate-card which favors the steady advertiser. 





Subscriber and Advertiser Are a Team. 


The subscriber and the advertiser each wishes to pull the Special, Semrday, seneuher 19th; One Day Only | 
. 2 The $30.00 Redingote Suits, $22. 50. Wid 


newspaper off in a different direction. It is only by hitch- wie pedipiinigsin..soigminereigayd oe 
. + izes Ss ‘olors 
ing them together in such a way that the energy of each This ann sac somistint the ope ee ason, is sure 
is applied to drawing forward the financial load of the Rain coats sve 
publisher that real progress can be made. Just as neither 
horse in a team can be permitted either to shirk or to do 
all the work on account of the danger of upsetting the 
vehicle, so the publisher must see to it that neither the 
subscriber nor the advertiser should be permitted to think | 
that he 7 appropriate as much of the — to himself Clever advertisement display by Erwin Baldwin, foreman Iowegian, 
as he desires. The wise coachman will sometimes give one Centerville, Iowa. 
horse the “ long end ” and the other the “ short end,” and 
the wise publisher may see fit to vary his dead line one some display too. On your very excellent full-page advertisement for 
side or the other from center, but he will not tin a back The Leader we have one suggestion to make — center the words “ The 
ra e eas pu a _ Leader,’ and at either end, in smaller type, set the words “ The Big 
hitch permanently, but will match the team up better. cash store.” 
That’s what the dead line is—just matching the team THE work of Erwin Baldwin, foreman of The Iowegian, Centerville, 
and setting the evener. Iowa, is always interesting. It is perhaps the neatest, cleanest adver- 
. . ‘ : tisement composition which comes to this department. There are, « 
And getting back to the see aglcl if the — course, places here and there where a lead out or a lead in would ma‘ 
paper profession had been “ brought up” instead of “ jes’ an improvement, but, when the whole is so excellently planned and ca‘ 
growed,” wouldn’t we to-day have some idea as to just fully carried out, it would be like splitting hairs to suggest suc 


what a “ real newspaper ” looks like, instead of anything — ig a of Mr. Baldwin’s page advertisements is shown 
this page 0. . 


from a misplaced confidence to a two-sheet poster, as is The Argus, a Saturday-night weekly of Seattle, Washington, in ad*i 
shown by the various exhibits on our exchange-tables? tion to its regular issue of December 12, issued an eighty-page pictor 
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»plement, printed on calendered stock, showing interesting scenes in 
and about Seattle. The issue is admirable in every respect and an 
<cellent advertisement for this up-to-date northwestern metropolis. 
-lf-tones are more satisfactorily printed with black, however, than 

‘h ink of any color. 

The Timberman, Portland, Oregon.— The mechanical work on your 
ublieation is very good indeed and, considering that you do not use a 
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WE WISH YOU 
A Merry Christmas 


Lieberman Bros. 
‘The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
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Red Cross Special 
“The Temple of Moloch” 


Ati Toten “+ 
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As Edna Ferber said: 
“Christmas is not a season; it is a feeling.” 


We believe the same PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL 
feeling comes to ever: r of NO-VARY (Always Good) 


FOOD PRODUCTS and the No-Vary Plan. A cer- 
hed as the 


You area 


No-Vary 
Booster 


or you do not under 
sland the No-Vary 


You area 


No-Vary 
Booster 
or you do not under- 


stand the No-Vary “ 
Plan. request. No-Vary Products Ca Dian. 

















Page improperly arranged, where advertisements cut up reading- 
matter of page in such manner as to give appearance of disorder and 
make reading unpleasant. 


high grade of stock, the half-tone printing is excellent. The cover for 
your December number is not only pleasingly appropriate, but effective 
as well. 

The Lodi Review, Lodi, California.— You use too many type-faces in 
the same small advertisements for best results, and in some cases you have 
displayed too many lines. The best plan to follow in the composition 
of advertisements is to bring out the one or two big features and set the 
remaining matter in a manner as readable as possible. There are adver- 
tisements, particularly those with few words, which must be heavily dis- 
played, and it is in these that the advantage in the use of a single series 
is most readily seen. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, in its issue for December 12, offers 
an excellent illustration of codperative advertising. In it the manufac- 
turers of the Waterman fountain pen have inserted one of their regular 
general advertisements. Alongside, the local dealer for the pens, Wm. 
H. Hoskins Company, has placed its own advertisement, devoted that 
day to Waterman pens also. In this way the company is virtually get- 
ting the benefit of both spaces for the price of one. The newspaper man 
looks at it from another viewpoint — he cares not who pays for the space 
as long as he gets the money. The idea which occurs to us is that those 
papers carrying foreign advertising might go to the local dealer for a 
certain item on a day when a particularly good advertisement is sched- 
uled to appear, and use it as argument to sell additional space. The 
Wm. H. Hoskins Company states that the plan has proved successful, 
so of course it is quite reasonable to suppose it will prove equally so for 
other dealers. 

Oscar H. GIvLER, DeKalb, Illinois.— The advertisement composed by 
you, and on which a DeKalb merchant won the $25 prize offered by a 
leading clothes-manufacturing firm for the best advertisement submitted, 
is a worthy example. It seems to us, however, that the heading is a 
little weak, considering the size of type used for body matter, the large 
signature and the border units at top and bottom. Good balance in 
typographie design is secured by keeping the greatest strength at or near 
the top. Your paper is well executed, the presswork being especially good. 

R. M. CorreLt, Sweet Springs, Missouri.— The January 1 issue of The 
Eugle is attractive, the large two-page advertisement being very effective. 
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The Thief River Falls News Press, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.— 
Your first page is nicely made up, but an improvement could be made 
by taking the small items at the bottom of the middle, or fourth, column 
and placing them at the top of the column. The long item with the large 
heading should then be placed at the bottom of the column. The idea 
in this is twofold —to break up the monotony of three headings along- 
side of each other and to give a little life to the bottom part of the page. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— The advertisement for 
the Knostman Clothing Company is satisfactorily displayed and nicely 
arranged. Opinion differs on the correct make-up of the newspaper 
page as regards the placement of advertisements. Your idea of working 
the advertisements to the lower right-hand corner of the page, or the 
right side, is a good plan and followed by a number of very good papers, 
among which is the Chicago Tribune and, we believe, the Kansas City 
Star. The idea in this is that in turning from page to page the reader's 
eye turns naturally to the upper left-hand corner. Inasmuch as the 
readers are the life of a paper, their interests should be considered first. 
Papers whose space is not in such great demand, and which must give 
preferred positions in order to secure advertising, can not establish a 
style and hold to it. Remember one thing always, however, one column 
of reading-matter should extend through to the bottom of every page if 
at all possible. 

Epwarp C. Viereck, Albany, Oregon.— The full-page advertisement- 
circular is strong in display, a style particularly suited to a clearance 
An improvement could be made, we believe, by removing the par- 
That 
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Page in which advertisements are properly gathered to right side and 
toward lower right-hand corner. (Read review of Charles W. Hodson, 
on this page.) 


would give more white space between border and type, an ever-desirable 
feature. We note you used the hair-line rule as underscores against 
your judgment. In this you were right, for rules should approximate 
in strength as nearly as possible the strength of the type under which 
they are placed. 

WALTER Mort, Yazoo City, Mississippii— We do not know that the 
light-green ink and brown stock used on your “ Mississippi Edition ” 
have any significance, but it is a fact that whatever is gained in sym- 
bolism, there is a corresponding, and greater, loss in appearance. Then, 
beyond this, it would be practically impossible to read it by gas or elec- 
trie light at night. The use of the green ink caused much difficulty in 
the pressroom, too, we feel sure, and results in that respect are not what 
they should be. The Christmas edition is by far the best issue. The 
main fault to be found with it is in the presswork, the flow of ink being 
heavy and light in spots and not evenly distributed. Advertisements are 
quite satisfactorily composed. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


of knowledg 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Matrices Sheared. 

An Indiana operator writes: “I am sending you a 
matrix which has been run through the machine only once. 
You will observe that it is sheared. Every new matrix I 
put in the magazine gets this way. What is the probable 
cause, and the remedy, if any?” 

Answe7.— There are two possible causes. First, the 

nold keeper may not be placed fully up against the under 
side of the mold base. Second, the back adjusting screw 
on the first elevator may be turned down too far. To deter- 
mine the first-mentioned cause, open vise and turn mold 
disk so that the mold is horizontal. Examine the mold 
keeper and see if it is fully upward against the under side 
of the base of the mold. To determine the condition of 
elevator down-stroke, send in a line, and when the second 
justification lever rises the second time, push back the start- 
ing lever. Observe the space between the lower end of the 
back screw and the vise cap. There should be at least one 
point. If you find that the screw is touching the vise cap, 
loosen the nut and turn up the screw a trifle. Then set 
the lock-nut. 

Overset Lines. 


A northern operator writes: “I enclose two matrices 
from which the bottom ears are broken. These, and a num- 
ber of others almost as bad, were in the machine when I 
started work on it, and I found them sending in tight lines. 
I adjusted this so that it is now impossible to send in tight 
lines. I ordered new matrices and threw out the old ones. 
The other day I noticed the same ear that broke, and was 
damaged on the old matrices, is slightly bent. Have only 
found two thus far, and think the trouble is due to their 
falling in the magazine and sticking there and filling the 
entrance of the channel until the distributor stops, causing 
a bent matrix. But why should it be this same ear — the 
one under the face of the matrix? Have you any reasons or 
suggestions? ” 

Answer.— The cause of the trouble is very likely due to 
tight lines. The assembler should be set about a thin 
space less than the face measure of your slug, and in no 
case should a line go through unless the star wheel turns 
freely. The ears are pinched by the mold when it advances. 
Go over your matrices and remove all.that show any signs 
of damage to ears, then set the screw in the first-elevator 
head so that it will not operate on the vise-automatic stop 
lever when a tight line is sent in. This will then cause the 
machine to stop on lines of improper length. 


Cleaning Matrices. 


A Wisconsin operator writes: “ Would you please tell 
me whether soaking a linotype matrix in wood alcohol for 
the purpose of cleaning, and afterward rubbing with a 
clean white rag or soft brush, will ruin the matrix or break 


down the cell walls? Also if burning a matrix with clea 
alcohol — that is, after the matrix has been thorough] 
cleaned and then washed in clean alcohol and laid out t 
dry, and after about fifteen minutes, to be sure that th 
alcohol is evaporated, taking a lighted match and holdin 
it over the matrix and burning off all alcohol not yet eva 
orated — is likely to ruin the matrix? ” 

Answer.— You should not, under any circumstance: 
clean matrices as you have described. If the matrices hav: 
oil on their sides, or if the ears are dirty, you may clea: 
them as follows: First, run the matrices out and stack 
edgewise on a single galley in two rows. Place slug: 
against the matrices to keep them in position. Second, 
take a small piece of clean cloth and moisten slightly with 
gasoline. Rub the upturned edges of the matrices unti! 
the dirt is removed. Third, rub dry with a clean cloth and 
finally polish with a brush covered with graphite. Fourth, 
lay a clean galley on the matrices and turn over. Repeat 
operation for opposite edge of matrices. If the matrices 
are greasy, then each one should be rubbed on a piece of 
cloth which has been liberally coated with graphite. This 
operation will rid the matrices of the oil and at the same 
time will give a coating of the graphite to the sides of 
the matrices. If the magazine is dirty, brush it out with 
a dry brush until all the visible dust is removed, then you 
may put gasoline on the brush and finish the cleaning. 
When the gasoline evaporates, which takes only a few 
minutes, put a small amount of graphite on the brush and 
rub the channels vigorously until the graphite has been 
distributed and the grooves are polished brightly. Fifth, 
before running the matrices into the magazine, clean the 
following parts, first with gasoline and lastly with a brush 
covered with graphite: Line intermediate channel, first- 
elevator jaws, distributor box and distributor screws. 
When the foregoing plan has been faithfully carried out, 
you should not have much further trouble with greasy or 
dirty matrices unless you oil the following parts too lib- 
erally: Line-delivery slide slideway, distributor screws 
and ejector slide. 


Worn Plunger Causes Spongy Slugs. 

An Iowa operator writes: ‘“ We have a Model 5 lino- 
type that has been in use for about five years. When set- 
ting 13-em eight-point we are troubled with lines sticking 
in the mold. I will state what measures we have taken to 
remedy the trouble. The mold is cleaned and _ polished 
daily. The plunger is cleaned daily, and the metal, to top 
of well, is bailed from the pot every night. Sample of 
metal was sent in for testing and was found to be in good 
condition. New metal was used. The burner gives good 
flame, but the heat is slightly irregular. The vents in the 
mouthpiece were found to be closed up, and they were filed 
out and the mouthpiece honed down smooth. After this 
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the machine worked fine for about two weeks without any 
trouble except a small squirt caused by the metal escap- 
ing through the vents. The holes in the mouthpiece are 
a little larger than the ones in an old mouthpiece taken 
ovt when this one was putin. They are about three thirty- 
seconds of an inch in size. Would a new mouthpiece rem- 
ecy the trouble? It seems that the trouble is caused by 
» metal being too hot, but when the heat is changed in 
e least it will freeze up. All the sticking occurs on the 
“xht end of slug, or downward side as it is ejected from 
yold. The machine will run along fine for a while, and 
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ing the mold daily as you have described. Avoid, espe- 
cially, the polishing of the mold with an abrasive substance. 


Distributor and Line Delivery Carriage. 


A Nebraska operator writes: ‘“ (1) I am working a 
Model K and have trouble with 11-point quads which will 
not distribute. The only reason I can find for this trouble 
is that the ears of the em quads and leaders are set in the 
center of the face of the matrix instead of on the edge as 
all the other matrices are. Therefore, the quads push the 
lifting pawl of the distributor back and it can not get under 
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then it will stick, and when more metal is put in the trou- 
ble will cease for a short time. In an hour run to-day, 
six or seven slugs stuck while setting one and a half gal- 
leys of matter.” 

Answer.—The spongy slugs may be due to a loose-fitting 
plunger. Would suggest that you order a plunger (F879), 
and, after it is attached, increase the stress of the pump 
spring and clean out both holes on the side of the well. 
Keep the metal at normal height in the pot — that is, about 
one-half inch from top of crucible. Keep the temperature 
so that the face of the slug is sharp. It is better to have 
the metal a trifle too hot than too cold. In filing the vents 
in the mouthpiece, a slitting file should be used, otherwise 
the vents are likely to be made too wide. A better way is 
to cut them with a sharp, narrow cold chisel; then smooth 
down with a file the ridges formed on each side of the vents. 
The bailing out of metal each day we consider an unneces- 
sary operation, nor can we see any good reason for clean- 


the matrices till I pull out the shifter slightly, when they 
go ahead. Quads, only, give trouble. Can you‘give a solu- 
tion? (2) For the past few days the delivery-link knob 
slips out of the spring of the line-delivery link when the 
delivery slide starts back to normal, and the long finger 
stops directly over the line of matrices in the vise jaws and, 
as the first elevator rises, strikes the long finger, and of 
course I have to back it up and connect the link in the lever 
again. I can find nothing in the book that will throw any 
light on the matter. This occurs sometimes as many as 
four or five times in succession, and again it will not occur 
for an hour.” 

Answer.— (1) The trouble with the quads and leaders 
does not seem to lie where you say it is. The lifter should 
be equipped with a hook and support, so that when thick 
matrices are being lifted they will enter only every other 
thread of the screws. When using quads to fill out with, 
they should be alternated with figure and thin spaces. When 
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using leaders, use the em and en alternately. (2) To deter- 
mine the cause of your link slipping out, open vise, release 
line-delivery slide and allow it to move to the left. Move 
it to the right by hand and while doing so observe if the 
finger catches on any part. If the finger is bent or will 
not otherwise move freely, there is some cause not to be 
determined except by close examination. Do not oil the 
slide, but use graphite instead. The slide should move 
freely by hand. See that no screws on the slide are extend- 
ing outward, as they will bind and cause the link to slip 
out. Also do not have the slide traveling with too great a 


matrix seat. Also, there are scratches suggesting a rotary 
or sidewise movement of the band when polishing. Any 
method of polishing that necessitates such movement is 
wrong, and tends toward rounding off the edge of the 
sleeve, which you know must be kept sharp. Place a band, 
sleeve down, on a piece of soft wood having a smooth sur- 
face. The band is pressed firmly and moved parallel with 
the grain of the wood. No graphite need be used on th« 
wood, which should be kept hung up when not in use, s 
that abrasive dust may not lodge thereon. The followin; 
are some of the causes of ears of the bands becomin; 
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speed, for the sudden stop will cause the releasing pin to 
rise and it will catch on the bottom of the spaceband inter- 
mediate channel. A close observation of details will prob- 
ably reveal the cause of your trouble. 


Spacebands Breaking. 


A Cincinnati operator writes: “ Enclosed find broken 
sleeve of a Mergenthaler spaceband. In the past five weeks 
we have had on an average of one each week break in 
exactly the same place, and in all but one instance on the 
same machine, a Model 5. Do you know of any stated 
reason why this should occur, or is it an unavoidable 
accident? ” 

Answer.— We can not see any indication of the cause 
of the breaking of the ear. We observe, however, some 
characteristic marks which may suggest that you are not 
cleaning the bands the proper way. First, there is a prom- 
inent dark spot where it locks against the side wall of the 


broken: (1) Squabbled lines, the ears being pinched in 
the elevator jaws by the mold. (2) Bands are not taken 
all the way to the box, possibly remaining in the inter- 
mediate channel, where they are struck by the second- 


‘elevator bar. This trouble may be prevented by placing 


a strip of leather or wood in the groove of the intermediate 
channel just back of spaceband rail (D144). The object 
of the strip of leather or wood is to prevent the lower end 
of the bands from swinging when they shift, and to accom- 
plish this, the leather or wood must be sufficiently thick 
to have contact with the lower end of the bands. (3) Some- 
times it happens that the operator fails to pull forward 
to full distance the transfer-lever pawl catch. This causes 
the pawl to leave a few bands at the entrance of the box, 
and the next time the pawl moves to the left it carries 
the bands over, sometimes striking against the second- 
elevator bar and sometimes causing them to catch before 
going that distance. The remedy for this trouble is obvious. 
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itten for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET. 
NO. VI.— THE GREEK ALPHABETS. 
BY WALLACE RICE. 


SAF we take the shape of our letters from the 
Phenicians, who derived them from the 
priestly writing of the ancient Egyptians 
—the shorthanded hieroglyphs of the 
monuments, so to speak— we owe their 
final form and use to the Greeks. The 
Phenicians took over the Egyptian char- 
acters, dropped the needless and dupli- 

cat d ones, simplified the rest, and made the whole practical 
for every-day use, but they retained part of the old idea 
of ‘he syllabary, and invented no signs for the vowels, 
tho.gh these existed in old Egyptian. The Greeks took 
the old forms and values from the Phenicians so far as 
the: applied, but they converted the Phenician gutturals 
anc breathings, which the Greeks themselves did not need, 
sino their language did not have the sounds, turning them 
int’ vowels. If, according to the old notion of the origin 
of yeoples, the Egyptians were sons of Ham, the Phe- 
nic:'ans sons of Shem, and the Greeks sons of Japhet, 
No:.h’s three sons bore an equal share in the greatest and 
most useful of inventions. Printing from type has the 
honor of being the art conservative of all arts, but this 
goes by just right to the long antecedent invention of the 
alphabet, which preserved all human knowledge up to the 
invention of movable types, and made these last possible. 

The Greeks came into contact with the Phenicians at 
numerous points along the Mediterranean sea, and there is 
reason to believe that they also took over the Phenician 
alphabet and adapted it to their own uses at more places 
than one, and it is likely that the first of these goes back 
as far as the tenth century before Christ. The old myth 
told of Cadmus, the son of the Phenician king, bringing 
his invention of the letters, fourteen in number, to the 
Greek city of Thebes, in Boeotia, whence all Greece derived 
its knowledge of them. Later, tradition says, Palamedes 
added four letters to these, Theta, Xi, Phi and Chi; and 
still later the poet Simonides added four more, Zeta, Eta, 
Psi and Omega, bringing the number to the classical 
twenty-four. The germ of truth in this,as in most myths, 
lies in the universal acceptance by the Greeks of the fact 
that they owed their letters to the Phenicians, and the 
existence of an ancient and primitive form of these which 
may be called Cadmean. 

This ancient alphabet was always written from right 
to left, as the Phenicians wrote then, just as the Hebrews 
and Arabs still do. It was followed by a period in which 
numerous local varieties of making the letters arose, 
together with changes in their values, omissions of old 
forms and additions of others, until every little city and 
state had an alphabet of its own; a period of confusion, 
which begins about the seventh century and lasts until the 
close of the fifth. By this time the Ionian Greeks, largely 
settled in Asia Minor, had brought their particular style 
cf the characters to a state of practical perfection, so that 
it was generally adopted for the sake of mutual compre- 
hension throughout Greece proper. This particular alpha- 
bet, in great part through the influence of the Eastern or 
Greek church, became the parent of the script of modern 
Greece, Russia and other Sclavonic peoples. 

‘eligion has played a marked part in alphabetic dis- 
tribution, as in the foregoing instance, and also in the 
prevalence of Arabic, the child of old Phenician, through 
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the regions where Mohammed is held to be the prophet 
of God, and, as will presently be shown, in the part played 
by Rome in giving western Europe and America its own 
forms of the characters. 

The Greeks had practically taken the place of the men 
of Tyre and Sidon along the Avgean sea as early as the 
tenth century. Miletus, in Ionia, was the great commercial 
center they established in Asia, while Chalcis, on the 
island of Eubcea, the modern Negropont, occupied a similar 
position in Europe. Being islanders, the Chalcidians were 
among the earliest sailors of Greece, and in the ninth and 
eighth centuries before our era conducted the trade between 
Hellas and Italy. Even earlier than this is the date 
assigned to their occupation of the Campania, through 
settlements at Cume and Neapolis, now Naples, the two 
colonies being only ten miles apart. It seems to be from 
thence that the various early peoples of Italy derived their 
alphabets, the Etruscans, Oscans and others, and it is 
certainly true that the commercial intercourse with Rome 
introduced them into that city. 

The Ionian Greeks took over the twenty-two Phenician 
characters, of which they dropped three, Vau or Digamma, 
Qoph or Koppa, and Zayin or San, as needless. To the 
nineteen remaining they added the last five letters of the 
classical alphabet, Upsilon, Phi, Chi, Psi and Omega. The 
Italic Greeks retained all the original Semitic signs, to 
which they added others, as will be seen. 

The one mighty and radical change effected by both 
Ionians and Eubceans was the differentiation of the vowels. 
They took the three guttural breathings of the Phenicians, 
Aleph, He and Ayin, and turned them into Alpha (ah), 
Epsilon (short e) and Omicron (short 0). The semi- 
vowel Yod, or Y, became Iota (long e or short i), and the 
semivowel Vau, or W, became Upsilon (the French u). 
From the hard Phenician guttural Cheth the Ionians 
made two characters, one of them the rough-breathing or 
h sound, which was finally reduced in size until it was 
indicated by an inverted comma (‘); the other the vowel 
Eta (long a), represented by the character H. This last 
was retained by the Italic Greeks for the breathing, and is 
our sign H to-day. The last vowel, Omega (long 0), was 
the latest addition to the Ionian alphabet, and holds the 
last place in it. It comes from the Phenician Ayin through 
the older Greek Omicron, the character for which our O 
was opened on its lower edge and spread apart. It was 
never used in Italy. 

The three characters of the Ionian Greek alphabet 
before the last (Omega) were adaptations, like the others, 
of older Phenician signs. The earlier letter Theta was 
evolved from the Semitic Teth, which had a dental sound 
unknown to the Greeks. Its earliest Greek symbol was 
that of a circle enclosing a cross or X. The vertical stroke 
was dropped for Theta, leaving a circle with a horizontal 
stroke across, which stood for a t sound followed by an 
aspirate, such as may be heard in English in the phrase 
“at home.” For the sound indicated by Phi, which we 
now pronounce exactly like F, but which the Greeks sounded 
like the p and h in “ uphill,” they took the vertical mark 
across the circle, which was the older Qoph or Q, no longer 
needed. For the sound indicated in English by the k and 
h in “ back-hold” they used in Ionia the symbol which is 
now our X; in Euboea they opened the loop of the Qoph 
or Koppa so that it looked like a Y with the upright stroke 
continued through to the top of the letter. The origin of 
Xi has already been spoken of, which was made in Italy 
like our X and in Ionia by three parallel horizontal lines, 
and is one of the test letters for differentiating; this is 
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true also of the Ionian letter Psi, which took on the sign 
appropriated in Italic Greece for k and h. 

Enough has been said to show the difference between 
the two forms of the Greek alphabet which, through the 
Eastern or Greek church, have given the Sclavonic race 
their letters, and through the Western or Roman church 
the letters to all eastern Europe. To the casual observer 
these differences seem so irreconcilable that they may be 
summarized here. 

A and B are the same in both alphabets. The Greek 
Gamma comes from an earlier sign which represented an 
angle opening to the right, like the mathematical sign for 
“is less than,” which the Ionian Greeks straightened until 
it is a right angle like a T with the left half of the upper 
bar removed, while the Italic Greeks rounded it to make 
our present C. The character C had originally the power 
of G, and was for a time used for both sounds, which 
accounts for its place as the third letter, where the Semitic 
and Greek aiphabets have G. The similarity of the Ionian 
Delta, an equilateral triangle resting on its base, can be 
traced to the Italic D if the curve of the latter finds its 
origin in a triangle with its angle pointing to the right. 
E (Epsilon) is the same in both. The Italic Greeks kept 
the Vau or Digamma for F, while the Ionians dropped it, 
though it was used by Homer, and substituted in its alpha- 
betical place their Zeta (z and d, or d and z). G, obtained 
by adding a bar to the Italic C, followed. The Italic Greeks 
kept H as a breathing, while the Ionians used the same 
character for Eta (long e), and followed it with Theta, 
which the Latins dropped. 


I is the same in both. The Eastern Greeks had Kappa, 
though K was rarely used in the West, its sound being 
represented by C. The Western L and Eastern Lambda 
may be identified by turning the latter, shaped like an 
inverted V, on its side. M and N were the same. Here 
the Ionians inserted Xi (k and s), made by three parallel 
horizontal lines, which derived from a similar sign of 
greater antiquity, which had, however, an upright stroke 
through the three and at right angles to them, the Phe- 
nician Samekh. As this had the value of s, which was 
taken by Sigma and §S, it was dropped from the Western 
alphabet and afterward reinstated as X, the third from 
the last, for the sound of k and s, its shape being that of 
the plus sign (+) turned a quarter of the way around, 
which was obtained by dropping the two other lines of 
the old symbol. O stands for short o in the Eastern and 
o, either long or short, in the Western signary. The sound 
of p is indicated by II (Pi) in Ionia and by P in Eubeea. 
The resemblance is not obvious, but is made clear by an 
intermediate form in which the second stroke of Pi is 
carried only half-way down, to be rounded by the Italic 
Greeks and continued on by their Ionian brethren. 


Q, the old Qoph or Koppa, was dropped in the East and 


retained in the West. The sound of r was shown in the 
East by P, which in the West was given a tail to keep it 
from confusion with the other character differently used. 
S in the West and Sigma in the East are brought to 
resemblance through an intermediate form which drops the 
bottommost member of the Sigma and converts the three 
remaining into a continuous curve. T (Tau) is the same 
in both alphabets. V, the Western, and Y, the Eastern 
forms of the same letter, are identical in origin with F, the 
transverse lines of this last being headed upward in the 
other, and the stem dropped for V. The Ionian characters, 
Phi, Chi, Psi, Omega, were not used in the West by the 
Latins until much later, when the Greek Upsilon (Y) and 
Zeta were taken over to transliterate names from the 


Greek, and the last does little more in English at this day. 
Reference to the table will make clear the steps taken 
which bring the Ionian Greek and the Eubcean alphabets 
to their common origin in the twenty-two Phenician char- 
acters, which in turn are traced back to ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. It remains to speak of another signary 
which might have become the alphabet of Europe and of 
civilization had not the Shepherd Kings swooped down 
upon Egypt when they did, with the traders of Tyre in 
their wake. Curious, is it not, that a historical event 
nearly four thousand years ago should have its determin- 
ing influence at this hour on the life of every Englis}- 
speaking or European child who is learning his letter:? 
Those who propose casting away the old and tried fir 
something “ modern ” may form from this some idea of tlie 
difficulties attending such a step. 

The A®gean sea, that portion of the Mediterrane:n 
which lies between Asia Minor on the east, Europe:n 
Turkey on the north, and Greece on the West, was tie 
seat of an ancient civilization which preceded that of Tye 
or the Greeks of classical times. Syria, near by, h:d 
another civilization in that remote period known as that of 
the Hittites, a mighty people who fought on equal terns 
with the greatest empires of that day, Egypt and Assyri.. 
In Cyprus and Crete a similar state of advancement pro- 
vailed. All these prehistoric nations had some means of 
writing, and the inscriptions which had been found in our 
own time show them to have characters which were unques- 
tionably used for the preservation of knowledge, even when 
none of them rises to the dignity of a true alphabet. In 
the case of Cyprus a syllabary has been deciphered which 
is a long way on the road to alphabetism. 

This civilization seems to have reached its height in 
Crete, which is traditionally one of the origins of Greck 
culture, and in the old cities of Argolis, where Schlie- 
mann’s excavation of the site of Mycene brought to light 
the remains of seven cities, one built upon the ruins of 
another, three of them certainly preceding historic cele- 
bration. The Hittites wrote in hieroglyphs, not those of 
Egypt; in Crete and portions of Asia Minor a square 
character prevailed. It is likely that one at least of the 
Hyksos dynasties that ruled Egypt for so many hundreds 
of years was itself Hittite. It is possible at any moment 
that an inscription may be found written in Hittite and 
Assyrian, or Hittite and Egyptian, from which the sig- 
“nificance of the writing, hieroglyphic or square, may be 
gained. And it is possible, too, that from this the modern 
scholar may learn that certain of our alphabetical signs 
had an origin other than that now assigned them; that is, 
that Hittite, or Cretan, or old Argolic, may have lent a 
character here or there to the Phenician. 

This civilization is believed to carry the tale of civilized 
man upon the earth back nearly seven thousand years, 
and there are mounds and heaps that were formerly 
deserted cities of delight and grandeur, but are now mere 
haunts for unclean beasts all over the ASgean region that 
await the attention of the modern excavating student of 
antiquity, the spoils from any one of which may change 
our present views regarding our alphabet. What is cer- 
tain, though, in all this maze of guesswork and conjecture, 
is that the interest in our letters will be increased thereby 
and not diminished, by carrying its beginnings back into 
the mists of the ages. 





EXPERIENCE is a safe light to walk by, and he is not a 
rash man who expects success in the future by the same 
means which secured it in the past.— Wendell Phillips. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Starting Right. 


Most young printers, when they start out for them- 
< lves, are possessed with the idea that they have a perfect 
1 1owledge of the business and only need the chance to show 

to just coin money, and only wake up to the real neces- 
s ty of a knowledge of costs, estimating and business meth- 
is when they have exhausted their capital and credit. 
Therefore it is refreshing to find a young man who realizes 
the outset of his business career that he needs a knowl- 
-Ige of these things, as shown by the following letter: 
GENTLEMEN,—I am about to open a printing establishment, and 
ould be thankful to you if you would answer by return mail the fol- 
wing questions: 
Which is the best way to estimate on all jobs? 
What is the price for New York and out-of-town composition ? 
What price is charged for work on both job and cylinder presses of 
ifferent sizes? 
Which, of all published books on estimating, is best? 

To answer all these questions in a short article is no 
small contract, and the best we can do is to give him some 
general instructions, which may also be of use to other 
young men about starting or who are already in the print- 
ing business. 

The best method of estimating for a practical printer 
is to carefully dissect the job into its component parts and 
ascertain the actual time it will take to perform each oper- 
ation and the cost of the time, and then to add these various 
costs and the cost of the stock and other outside purchases 
to ascertain the total cost, to which must be added the 
amount desired for profit. 

The reason we recommend the figuring at cost for begin- 
ners is that it will cause them to learn what are actual 
costs and how small a part of the selling price is really 
profit. 

Of course the only way to know your own cost is to put 
in a cost system, and the very best and least expensive 
time to install a cost system is when the plant is started, 
and the next best time is right now. The cost system will 
not give results that are reliable as a guide for pricing 
until you have at least six months’ records and averages, 
but meanwhile you can get a set of rates by corresponding 
with the nearest printers’ organization, and if there is one 
in your city or within a half hour or hour by rail, join it 
by all means. This is especially the proper course for one 
who has had no experience in estimating. 

There are but few books published upon the subject of 
estimating for printers, and these do not give made-to- 
order price-lists. The United Typothete publishes a list 
of selling prices for its members, and David Ramaley, 
recently deceased, published a very complete list based 
upon the same averages of cost. Either of these would be 
a help. Besides this, many of the larger printers’ organ- 
izations, such as the one in New York city which is near 
this gentleman, publish lists of their own. But, after all, 


a list is a poor guide to estimating unless the printer learns 
to analyze his jobs and take them up in detailed section. 

There is more hope for the man who starts out as this 
one has done, by endeavoring to learn correct methods, 
than for the other man who makes a big splurge and gets 
a lot of work at low prices in the beginning. The first 
man with a cost system may not see his plant grow quite so 
fast, but he will find that his real profits will grow faster 
and that keeping a keen lookout for cost will prevent him 
from making the mistake of overequipment. 


Can Not See How It Is Done. 


Here is a typical letter from one of our country-office 
correspondents who is trying to do good printing and 
thought he had the prices down to the lowest limit at which 
there was a profit in the work, making a specialty of run- 
ning the particular class of work needed by one certain 
business: 


DEAR SirR,—I would like to have you show me how firms in large 
cities can do work like the enclosed sample cheaper than I can.  Speci- 
fications are: 40,000 four-page folders, 31% by 6% inches in size, copy 
as per sample; paper, H. F. Cover, goldenrod, 20 by 25, 32-pound, 
printed and folded. My estimate was $58. I was informed that my 
price was considerably higher than the customer could get it done for 
in New York — that they*had been paying 70 cents per thousand for 
the enclosed circulars, folded. Would you please mention this in your 
“Cost and Method’ department, perhaps giving your estimate and 
showing me—and others — why small work of this kind can be done 
cheaper in large cities than in a small (very) country office? 


The job which has annoyed our correspondent is an 
ordinary four-page envelope-stuffer in black ink on super- 
calendered Mill Cover, basis 20 by 25, 32-pound. 

Here is a condensed estimate of the cost of running it 
in any ordinary plant, the job being reset from manu- 


script or corrected reprint copy: 

Cost. 
Componttion, 6 lhowts, ab 90.20. 66.055 56 sce eccccept ces cnccc eG COO 
Lock-up for foundry, 1 form, 1-3 hour 
2 sets electros, at $1.75 
Lock-up for press, 12 pages, in 1 form, 1214 by 20, % hour. 
Make-ready, 1 hour, at $1.00 


Stock, 6% reams 20 by 25, 32-pound, at 6 cents...........$12.§ 
Handling stock, 10 per cent 


Running, 13,334 impressions, 15 hours...................$15.00 
Tk, 246 Nognds, ab 40 CONS ooiicia es cee s cee te ceescorsecsie 1.00 


Ce, Ta, EO Ws os beds heck inwiveratindeeces $ 0.75 
Folding, two-on, hand, 30 hours, at 35 cents.............. 10.50 

11. 
PO ee ee ee err oP 5 


Total cost $54.51 
Add for profit, 20 per cent 10.90 
Total $65.41 


The right price for this job would be about $65; but 
as will be seen from this estimate it is possible to do it for 











$58 and make some profit. This is about $1.60 per thou- 
sand, and the customer claims to be getting them for 
70 cents. Had more electros been bought and a full sheet 
of 20 by 25 run, price would have been same for 40,000, 
but lower on larger quantities. 

As the copy sent us is a circular that has had general 
distribution all over the United States, it is just possible 
that it was printed in much larger quantities, and the 
customer inadvertently gave the price paid per thousand 
for the larger edition; but even in this case it is very low, 
as the job is well worth 95 cents per thousand in an edition 
of one hundred thousand. It is also possible that the price 
named was for circulars delivered flat (not folded), which 
makes a difference of 30 cents per thousand on the smaller 
lot and 25 cents on the hundred-thousand lot. 

Our correspondent asks why small work of this kind 
can be done at a lower price in the big cities than in the 
country plant, and in reply we would say that in our expe- 
rience the cost of production in the two plants is very 
nearly the same. The city plant pays higher wages, rent, 
and other expenses, runs its presses faster and has a more 
steady run of trade, giving a higher efficiency; while the 
country plant, with its low wages, rents, and some other 
expenses also has a lower rate of efficiency. This is but 
natural, as the higher wages in the city attract the more 
efficient workmen, and the country shop must be satisfied 
with those who are willing to stay with it and with the 
apprentices, who are naturally slower. 

As a matter of fact, there should be less than ten per 
cent difference in the cost of any job, within the proper 
capacity of the plant, between any two locations anywhere 
in the United States. Remember, we do not say hour-cost, 
but total cost of the job, including transportation on the 
paper and delivery to the customer. 

It is the wilful disregard of this fact that makes the 
uncertainty of price in the printing market and keeps the 
customer in doubt of the honesty of the printer. In com- 
mercial lines only job lots and mistakes are sold below cost, 
and the market rates contain a fair profit, considering the 
rapidity with which the capital is turned over. This is 
equally true in most manufacturing businesses. That is 
the reason why the buyer always takes the lowest price 
as being somewhere near right and feels that the high- 
price printer is a robber and a pirate. 

The true reason for the low price is often the fact that 
the printer does not really know what his goods are costing 
him, and lets the buyer make his prices by telling him how 
much lower he can buy the goods elsewhere, as he did in 
the case before us. 

Goodness knows, there are enough of prices just as bad 
as this, but the only cure is to know your own costs and 
refuse every job that has not a margin of real profit in 
its price. 

Regarding the Inventory. 

The figures in your inventory are important at all times, 
but the beginning of a new year seems to increase the 
interest of printers in the subject; therefore, the letter 
given below has a certain degree of appropriateness at this 
time, even though the first month of the new year has 
passed into history: 

Will you please inform me how to make an inventory so as to fur- 
nish the proper information for financial agencies (Dun’s), insurance 
companies and in case of sale? What I want to know is, how to get 
the proper valuation on type, machinery and furniture. Given the cost 
price, how do I determine its value at the present time? I may have a 
piece of machinery I gave $100 for ten years ago. This may be “as 
good as new”’ to me to-day. What would it be appraised at now? I 
may buy a font of type to-day; but to-morrow I could not sell it for 
what I gave for it. Would it be valued at cost price in inventory? 
And so on. 
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This gentleman mentions the three distinct values of 
an inventory, though he mentions all of them in the very 
beginning of his inquiry. The fact is that most printers 
and many other business men fail to recognize this triple 
value of the inventory. 

First, it must furnish the proper information for your 
private ledger and to answer the inquiries of the commer- 
cial agency. This might be called its business value. 

Second, it must furnish a correct record of the replace- 
ment value of the plant — just exactly what it will cost 
to-day to renew or replace the plant in case of destruction 
by fire, flood or cyclone. This may be designated as its 
insurance value. 
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Individual Record Card— Use One for Each Article. 
Size, 5 by 3 inches. 


Third, it must show you just what the sale value of the 
plant is as distinguished from its book value or its replace- 
ment value. This is the actual sale value, or the figure 
that you must get for it at a sale to cover your real invest- 
ment. This does not mean the figure it will bring at a 
forced sale, for there is no means of calculating that 
because it is governed by local market conditions at the 
time of sale and may vary as much as fifty per cent. 

The first requisite of a correct inventory is a complete 
list of everything in the plant, with the list price of each 
article in position in your plant. Not the net price — the 
full list price. 

The best method of making such an inventory is by 
using a card index with a card for each font of type, each 
article of furniture, and each machine in the plant. For 
instance, if there is a series of Cheltenham type, there 
would be a card for each size on which would be recorded 
the date of its purchase and the amount, with the list price; 
if there were two or more cabinets of exactly the same size 
and character, they could be recorded on the same card. 
In like manner there would be a card for each press or 
other machine, but if there were three 10 by 15 C. & P. 
Gordons, they would be on one card. 

This is not so serious a task as at first appears, because 
you must write your inventory and by this means it is only 
written once for all, while by the book method it is written 
once each year. 

These cards are classified according to departments, 
and in the departments as to whether they are machinery 
or fixtures. This can be done most readily by using dif- 
ferent colors of card. In the files of the departments they 
are arranged alphabetically for quick reference. 

As soon as the inventory is completed you can ascertain 
just what it would cost to replace the plant by deducting 
the present discounts on the various items. This is an 
important feature, as some of us know who have had our 
plant values fluctuate by the changes of discounts that 
manufacturers have made in their efforts to crowd each 
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other out of the market. We recall a year when we found 
our composing-room equipment had shrunk to the enor- 
mous extent of forty per cent in a period of six months 
'yecause of a typefounders’ war, and also recall our rejoic- 
ng when that same plant increased in value thirty per cent 
overnight when peace was declared. It is this value that 
vou want to show your insurance company when you are 
naking an adjustment with it. In one case, such an inven- 
ory was used and the current discount taken off, then 
me-third allowed for wear and tear, and a settlement 
ecured on that basis. In another case the current price 
vas found by deducting present discount from the inven- 
ory list and a claim made that all type was worth at least 
ifty per cent of its cost so long as it was in use, and this 
vas agreed to by the insurance adjusters. It is gen- 
rally admitted that type is depreciated twenty-five per 
ent as soon as it is laid in case, even if it is never used. 
‘his value is also the one by which you adjust the amount 
o be set aside for the replacement fund. 

We have taken the second section of the inventory values 
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The third value — the sale value — is found by actual 
appraisement and taking a fair valuation based upon the 
cost and present condition of the machines and material. 
In this the complete inventory helps greatly, as without it 
many items would be overlooked and a price entirely too 
low would be made. As stated above, no machine able to 
produce commercial quality of work, and no type that may 
still be printed from is ever worth less than fifty per cent 
of the price of replacing it with the same kind of machine, 
but you will find that the price of that same kind of machine 
has dropped considerably because of improved machines 
that have taken its place, so do not make the mistake of 
pricing it by the improved article. 

To answer our correspondent specifically, so long as the 
article or machine remains in the plant it should be carried 
on the inventory at the list price, and at each annual adjust- 
ment taken at the present discount rate. As soon as it 
reaches the point where it is not good enough to keep and 
to have its proper share put aside for the replacement fund, 
it is time it was thrown out. 
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Department Card— Use One for Each Department. 


Size, 8 by 5 inches. 


first because it is the easiest. From the individual cards 
there is made up a set of department totals, and these are 
really the more important, as on these cards you put in 
the figures showing the present or book value of the plant 
and keep them in your safe; while the individual cards, 
also kept in a place safe from fire and damage, are added 
to from time to time as new purchases are made, or taken 
out or changed where articles or machines are sold or dis- 
carded, thus keeping the inventory always up to date. 

From the insurance value, or replacement value, you 
derive the present value of the plant by deducting a rea- 
sonable amount for depreciation according to the time the 
different items have been in use. This latter is your private 
or book value and the one you use in making a statement 
to your banker and the commercial agency. It may be, 
and probably will be, more than you could get for the plant 
even as a going proposition, but it is the value it has to you. 
Some items in it may have been depreciated all to nothing 
or less in the replacement account, and some others may be 
carried there at a fictitious value through the average sys- 
tem of taking the sum to be set aside for the purpose of 
replacement, but it is your value of the plant and should 
average pretty nearly its true value. 


Another reason for putting the list price in the inven- 
tory is that at some time or other you have been able to 
buy certain things at a lower price than their real value, 
a price at which you could not replace them in case of 
destruction by fire; but if you do not put down the right 
value in the inventory you will forget it when the critical 
time comes and fail to get enough to replace the machine. 
This also applies in case of a sale. 

Your book value on each article will be a gradually 
decreasing one; if you use the usual ten per cent decrease 
it will be about a century in reaching zero. Your replace- 
ment value will wipe out the whole in ten years so far as 
machinery and fixtures are concerned, and in four years 
so far as type is concerned; though they may have a real 
value beyond that time. By the ten-and-ten method your 
machine bought for $100 ten years ago will have a present 
value of $34.78 on your books, for your banker and the 
agency; a zero value so far as the difference due the 
replacement account, but would still contribute because 
that account is based on an average and some other article 
failed before its full time; a hundred per cent value, if 
you will, so far as usefulness is concerned, and possibly a 
seventy per cent value for selling. 
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Cincinnati Printers Hold Annual Ben Franklin Banquet. 


In commemoration of the two hundred and ninth anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, Printer, the 
Ben Franklin Club of Cincinnati gave a banquet on Satur- 
day evening, January 16, at the Business Men’s Club, 
which was largely attended by the employing printers and 
members of the allied trades and their wives, of that city 
and vicinity. 

C. Lee Downey, president of the club, acted as toast- 
master, introducing A. M. Glossbrenner, former president 
of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, 
who was the honor guest and the speaker of the evening. 
His subject was “ Benjamin Franklin, the Printer, Philoso- 
pher, Statesman and Scientist.” 

The occasion was enlivened by music consisting of solos 
and popular songs by a male quartette. 


Ben Franklin Celebration of the Buffalo Graphic Arts 
Association. 

The Buffalo Graphic Arts Association held its annual 
celebration of Ben Franklin’s birthday at the Ellicott Club, 
on Saturday, January 16. 

The speakers of the evening were Louis Flader, of 
Chicago; Mr. Rogan, newly elected president of the 
Rochester Typothetez, and John I. Laney, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Graphic Arts Association, now located 
in Previdence, Rhode Island. 

Previous to the dinner, from four o’clock on, a general 
“ get-together ” meeting was held at which the guests were 
permitted to play any sort of cards, sing to the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra, or just chat with other friends. 
Sliger’s Orchestra played several selections and led in the 
singing. The dinner was made even more picturesque by 
the use of waitresses dressed in costumes of Dutch peas- 
ant girls. 

The tickets were all numbered and a drawing made, 
with a ten-dollar gold piece as the prize, going to A. E. 
Blanck, of the Electric City Engraving Company. 

One of the surprises of the evening was the distribution 
of the picture of the banquet, printed from half-tone, to 
every guest in attendance. The flash-light was taken 
at six-thirty o’clock, developed, half-tone produced, and 
printed sheet delivered in mailing-tubes at the banquet 
hall shortly after ten o’clock. Only the committee knew 
that the pictures were to be given out, and it was a great 
surprise to the guests assembled. 

The committee in charge was: F. C. McConkey, chair- 
man; Glenn Gaskill, Paul Wilhelm, Fred Stutzman, H. B. 
Hawley, Jacob Weinheimer, C. B. Bleyler and Wm. B. 
Mackenburg. 

Chicago Printers Honor Franklin. 

In this year of grace, the two hundred and ninth anni- 
versary of Ben Franklin’s birthday was honored in Chi- 
cago by two social affairs — the thirtieth annual banquet 
of The Old-Time Printers’ Association and the annual ball 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. 

The old-timers, accompanied by some who are anything 
but old, held forth at Hotel LaSalle, where an appetizing 
menu was disposed of to the accompaniment of a concert 
program given by Miss Margarete Madden, assisted by the 
Hudson-Barry Orchestra. 


President Thomas E. Sullivan made the annual address, 
in which he referred to the event of the year among the 
old-timers — the unveiling of the memorial window at the 
Henry O. Shepard School on Labor Day. A motion-picture 
film of the event was shown during a ten-minute session 
with the movies. Mr. Sullivan then handed the meeting 


over to William H. French, president of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler,-as toastmaster, who fittingly introduced the 
Very Rev. Dr. Kelley, editor-in-chief of Extension Maga. 
zine, who delivered an address in which he told “ The Truth 
About Mexico.” 

Marsden G. Scott, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, spoke interestingly and informingly o1 


Thomas E. Sullivan, 
President of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. 


the condition of that big organization, and made a plea for 
industrial peace in the commercial job offices. After Miss 
Jane Addams, the first lady of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Women 
and War,” the banqueters paid their devoirs to Terpsi- 


chore. About five hundred were, present. 


The opening of the typographical union ball was 
delayed somewhat, owing to the fact that Mr. Scott and 
some of the officials and their wives had to make a hurried 
trip from the luxurious LaSalle to the popular but more 
commodious Riverview Park, where about fifteen hundred 
were awaiting Mr. Scott and President Edwin Wright 
to lead the grand march. This affair kept on till away in 
the small hours, and was liberally patronized by the night 
workers, their wives and sweethearts. 





HIS COLLECTION. 
Wife — John, the bill collector’s at the door. 
Hubby — Tell him to take that pile on my desk.— Penn 
State Froth. 
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Frank I. Ellick. 


In the passing away of Frank I. Ellick, general man- 
acer of the Omaha Printing Company, and well known 
throughout the country as an authority on cost-finding, 
tle printing industry loses one of its stanchest supporters, 











Frank I. Ellick. 


and one who has had a large share in the work of bringing 
the industry to a higher level. It was, therefore, a great 
shock to all who knew Mr. Ellick when the news of his death 
in Los Angeles, where he had gone in an effort to regain 
his health, was flashed across the country just as the year 
1914 was drawing to a close. 

The story of Mr. Ellick’s rise in the printing business 
is but a repetition of the stories of most men who have 
reached the top of the ladder — dogged determination, con- 
sistent and persistent effort, and close attention to details, 
being directly responsible for his rise from a position as 
clerk in a bank to the head of a large printing establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Ellick started his career as clerk in the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, at Fremont, Nebraska. He 
went into the dispatcher’s office of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Railroad, but soon took charge of the sales 
department of the Hammond Printing Company. He then 


became sales manager of the N. P. Exline Printing Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Texas, and in 1901 joined the Omaha 
Printing Company, remaining for three years as system 
expert and manager. After serving in executive capacity 
with several other large houses, Mr. Ellick held the posi- 
tion of secretary of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, 
during which time he had a great deal to do with the nation- 
wide movement of establishing a uniform cost system. He 
returned to the Omaha Printing Company in September, 
1910, as general manager, and has since been called upon 
to lecture at cost congresses and other meetings in all parts 
of the country, ever giving freely of his time to the advance- 
ment of the cause. 

Mr. Ellick was one of the most active promoters of the 
relief work for victims of the Omaha tornado of 1913, being 
in charge of all the relief stations immediately after the 
storm. For several days after the tornado he slept scarcely 
four hours a day, but his indefatigable will, together with 
his insistence of operating upon a systematic basis, won 
the Omaha relief organization the favorable comment of 
expert Red Cross agents and others who went to Omaha to 
do what they found had already been done. It is thought 
by many of his friends that the exposure at that time was 
directly responsible for his death, as he has been in poor 
health since. 

At its meeting of January 14, the Ben Franklin Club of 
Chicago, by a unanimous rising vote, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The announcement of the death of Mr. Frank I. Ellick, 
former secretary of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, was made at a 
meeting of the Club on January 14, 1915; and, 

WHEREAS, The news came as a severe shock to all who knew Mr. 
Ellick and his splendid work among us; and, 

Wuereas, All assembled have indicated their desire to express in some 
permanent way their regard and esteem for the man, and their apprecia- 
tion of his character and ability, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, 
with the deepest sentiments of sympathy, hereby expresses its profound 
sorrow at the death of one who established himself so highly in the con- 
fidence and regard of the printing industry of the country; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be prepared 
in appropriate form, and forwarded to the widow, accompanied by a 
letter, signed by the secretary, expressing our sorrow and tendering our 
most heartfelt condolence; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the Club. 


Joseph D. Jackson. 


Joseph D. Jackson, who managed the composing-rooms 
of the New York World’s morning and evening editions, 
died recently in New York after twenty-six years of ser- 
vice in that office. No foreman could possibly have held 
the regard of those above and below him to a greater degree 
than Jackson did. The writer of this was associated with 
him on the New York Daily Graphic from 1874 to 1884, 
when he was making a reputation for himself, so can tell 
something of his character. 

First of all, Jackson knew his trade as a printer thor- 
oughly. Then he had an education and judgment that 
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fitted him for an editor. On the Graphic he would at times 
edit the copy, cut it into takes and then make up the forms, 
all in the rush of an afternoon paper. But it was his skill 
in handling men that made him successful. In the old days, 
when “ comps.” might commune with old John Barleycorn, 
Jackson would be charitable. Not a prohibitionist himself, 
he insisted on service, and when a man fell down, Jackson 


Joseph D. Jackson, 


Superintendent of composing-rooms of New York World. 


would get the culprit somewhere alone and lecture him. 
He tried not to destroy a man’s self-respect, so that a talk 
from Jackson had a deterrent effect, for a time at least. 
He was careful to select good workmen, and then he clung 
to them and they to him as long as he lived. 

Mr. Jackson was born in the County Antrim, Ireland, 
April 7, 1848. He was a boy when his parents emigrated 


to Canada. He learned his trade in Kingston, Ontario, 
where his brother is the proprietor of the Kingston Press. 
In 1869 he went to New York. When the Canadians started 
the Daily Graphic in New York in 1873, Jackson was 
selected as foreman of the composing-room, from which he 
rose to be city editor. 
daughter, Florence, and the affection of thousands of men 
who worked with him. 


CHICAGO JOB PRINTERS ORGANIZE “16 CLUB.” 


For the purpose of forming a closer fellowship among 
those in the job branch of the printing industry of Chi- 
cago, and also to provide a comfortable place where those 
connected with all branches of the industry can spend the 
time they would otherwise spend on the street, the job men 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, have organized 
what they call the “16 Club.” Attractive quarters have 
been secured on the second floor of the Transportation 
building, located on the corner of Dearborn and Harrison 


He is survived by a son, Joseph, a. 
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streets, right in the heart of the printing district. The 
club home was opened and dedicated on New Year’s Eve, 
a dance and cabaret show being among the attractions of 
the evening. 

While the club was organized by and for the job men, 
active membership is open to all members of No. 16, and 
associate membership is open to those connected with ll 
other branches of the industry, entitling them to all privi- 
leges of the club except voting at business sessions. 

It is the intention to make pensioners of the Intern: 
tional as well as the local union honorary members, so th 
may enjoy the full privileges the clubrooms offer. A mov 
ment is on foot to exchange traveling-cards with clubs 
other sections of the country. Thus a place will be open : 
Chicago where all members of the trade from every pa» 
of the country will find a hearty welcome during their 
visits to the city. 

Private rooms have been provided where the directo:: 
may hold their meetings, and where members, visitors 
salesmen may have secluded quarters for transacting mzt 
ters of business. Connection has been made with a rs 
taurant on the floor below, so that meals can be served 
desired, and a buffet is maintained so that refreshmen:s 
may be secured. 

The comfort and welfare of the members is being well 
taken care of. Cozy rockers and arm-chairs for loungin:; 
a player-piano, with a good supply of rolls to furnish 
music; tables for checkers, chess, etc.; two billiard and 
two pool tables, over which the most improved lighting 
fixtures have been installed, have been provided, as have 
also a good-sized cloakroom and all conveniences in thie 
way of sanitary toilet facilities, equipped with individual 
towels and liquid soap. Space has also been set aside for 
bowling alleys, which will be installed in the near future. 

The club plans to provide additional comforts for mem- 
bers, among them being a noon-day lunch for day workers, 
and an early-morning lunch for night workers. 

A library is being started, twenty bound volumes of 
The Typographical Journal forming a nucleus, and various 
books, magazines and trade journals will offer good read- 
ing for those who desire to take advantage of this section. 

Lectures on subjects that will have as their object the 
increasing of the competency of the members will be given 
weekly, and entertainments will be held monthly. Saturday 
evening, January 23, the clubrooms were the setting for 
a “Big Turkey Night,” a journey across the hot sands 
and a public installation being held by Sixteen Roost of the 
Noble Order of Turkeys. A St. Valentine’s Day party will 
be held on Saturday evening, February 13, and plans are 
well under way for a St. Patrick’s Day banquet and dance 
for the evening of March 17. 

The officers of the club are: John S. Nagle, president; 
William J. Boener, vice-president; Joseph H. McKee, sec- 
retary-treasurer; M. J. Menzel, steward; A. R. Warren, 
secretary. Board of Directors: Michael Colbert, chair- 
man; A. R. Warren, W. C. Kirby, C. J. Anderson, Edward 
A. McGrady, Lee Holly, John S. Nagle, Joseph H. McKee, 
William J. Boener. 

A nominal sum has been set for initiation fees and for 
monthly dues. The aims of the club are to be commended, 
and are well worth while being followed by members of the 
unions in other cities. 





It is the glorious prerogative of the empire of know!- 
edge, that what it gains it never loses. On the contrary, it 
increases by the multiple of its own power; all its ends 
become means; all its attainments help to new conquests. 
— Daniel Webster. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
uch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
eking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
ely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
-e requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ices as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
duced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
«perience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
inter.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
ho command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
corded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
ovement has many Phases. This is one which “‘ The Inland Printer” 
48 originated as lly desirabl for = good of the trade. 

All applications must be by ped, self-addressed en- 
lope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
- addressed care of “‘ The Inland Printer.’”’ They will then be forwarded 
those represented by the key numbers. 


ne 





a en ee 








Desires Position as Foreman. 

(3057) A man, with fifteen years’ experience as foreman, assistant 
‘-reman and head stoneman, wishes to locate in a good, live city in the 
south or West. Expert in lining-up sheets and understands all patent- 

»eck work thoroughly. Can furnish good references. 


Seeks Position as Superintendent of Large Plant. 

(3058) A married man, thirty-nine years of age, wishes to obtain a 
position as superintendent of a large plant that can afford to pay a good 
salary to a man who can guarantee maximum production of high-grade 

ork at minimum cost. Has had several years’ experience. Would also 
consider position as manager of good printing business. Can furnish 
first-class references. 


Seeks Position Either as Pressman or with an Advertising Concern. 

(3059) A young man, twenty-eight years of age, who is an expert 
pressman, capable of doing the highest grade of half-tone, color, com- 
mercial work, ete., desires position either as pressman or with an adver- 
tising concern. Prefers New York city. Can furnish good references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Connection with Firm — Will Furnish 
Own Machine. 

(3060) A young man, thirty-three years of age, having had over 
twenty years’ experience in the printing business, wishes to connect with 
a concern that has sufficient composition to keep a linotype or intertype 
busy, which he will install in the office, and for which privilege rent and 
light will be given free. Will pay expenses for the upkeep of the machine 
himself. Location is immaterial, but prefers city of over 50,000. Can 
furnish first-class references. 


Half-Tone and Color Pressman Desires to Make Change. 

(3061) A first-class half-tone and color pressman, with best of refer- 
ences from shops where only a high-grade man can make good, is open 
for a position with an up-to-date house doing good work. Three and 
four color half-tone work a specialty. Sober and steady. 


Folding-Machine Operator Seeks Position. 
(3062) <A folding-machine operator, with ten years’ experience in 
the bindery, desires position. Can furnish first-class references. 


Desires Position as Editorial Writer. 

(3063) A man, with twenty years’ experience, desires position as 
editorial writer, or cecpy reader, on telegraphic news. Can furnish good 
references. 

Seeks Position as Job Compositor. 

(3064) A young man, twenty-two years of age, with six years’ expe- 
rienee, capable of doing first-class mercantile work, wants position as 
job compositor. Familiar with job presses. Prefers New England or 
central States. Non-union. Can furnish references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Position. 

(3065) <A young linotype operator, with some knowledge of machines, 
and a general knowledge of printing, desires position. Prefers location 
in Southeast. 

Would Sell Half Interest in Weekly Newspaper. 

(3066) Opportunity is afforded to purchase half interest in up-to- 
date weekly newspaper in Oklahoma. Office well equipped in every 
respect. Circulation is on cash basis. The owner of half interest desires 
to locate in larger city. His partner is a thorough newspaper man and 
can handle any department of the office, and would be willing to remain 
with the business. Good references. 


Commercial Printer Seeks Opening. 

(3067) <A first-class commercial printer, experienced in all lines of 
high-class work, such as business stationery, advertising folders, etc., 
desires to make change, and would be pleased to hear from firms who 
are ready to recognize “‘ merit.””. Union. Can furnish good references. 


Opportunity to Secure Half Interest in Up-to-Date Job Plant. 
(3068) A practical job and news printer, with twenty-five years’ 
experience in all branches, desires a partner who would take half interest 
in an up-to-date job plant. Would like to move plant to a good, up-to- 
date town, preferably in Middle West or Southeast. Has an abundance 
of good material of all kinds. 


Compositor Seeks Employment. 
(3069) A man, having seven years’ experience as compositor, pos- 
sessing a first-class knowledge of good typography and display, would 
like position in a small, progressive country office in the North. Union. 


Pressroom Foreman Seeks Connection with Growing Firm. 

(3070) A steady and industrious man, thirty-nine years of age, at 
present in charge of a large pressroom, would like to connect with a 
growing firm west or south of Chicago. Understands cost system and 
is a good organizer. Can furnish good references. 


Ruler Desires to Invest in Establishment. 
(3071) <A first-class ruler, of wide experience, would invest $700, 
with services, in a clean and orderly establishment; or would like to 
hear from a bookbinder interested in opening a trade bindery. 


Paper-Ruler Seeks Position. 
(3072) A reliable paper-ruler seeks position in small town, but is 
willing to go anywhere. Union. Can furnish good references. 


Foreman Desires Change. 

(3073) A man with twenty years’ experience in the printing busi- 
ness, at present holding position as foreman in large shop, desires 
change. Able to take entire charge of small shop, or handle composing- 
room. Forty years of age. 


Foreman Seeks Connection with Live, Up-to-Date Concern. 
(3074) A union man, thirty-seven years of age, is seeking position 
as foreman or assistant superintendent with a good, up-to-date concern. 
First-class compositor and estimator. Can furnish good references. 


Foreman Seeks Position in the West. 
(3075) An expert job-ruler, having unlimited experience on all 
classes of bindery work, is seeking position either as foreman or on 
all-around work in the West, Colorado preferred. 


Job Foreman Seeks Change. 
(3076) An experienced foreman, who can economically produce 
high-grade catalogue, commercial and publication work, desires change. 
Has taken I. T. U. Course. Good estimator. 


Stoneman Seeks Position. 
(3077) A competent stoneman, at present employed, desires change. 
Is also an experienced job, advertisement and make-up man. Temperate. 


Compositor Seeks Chance for Advancement. 

(3078) A compositor, having fourteen years’ experience in all 
departments, seeks position in large office where there is a chance to 
advance to foreman or assistant. Married. Reliable. Can furnish good 
references. 


Opportunity Open for Pressman with Money to Invest. 

(3079) Opportunity is open for a good job pressman having a 
knowledge of typesetting and about $500 to invest, and who will take 
eare of the inside work. Plant invoices at about $5,000, and is doing a 
high-class booklet and folder business as well as general printing. Busi- 
ness is growing so that owner is unable to take care of both inside and 
outside work. 


Newspaper Owner Wants Business Partner. 

(3080) The owner of an afternoon paper in central Illinois desires 
a business partner who can relieve him from part of his duties as busi- 
ness manager and advertising manager. Prefers a man with some 
capital, but will consider a man who has made a reputation and who 
will draw a smal! amount for his expenses and take an interest in the 
business in lieu of salary. Paper has circulation of 10,000; is in a city 
of 60,006 population, and the only afternoon paper within a radius of 
fifty miles. 

Desires to Purchase Small Plant. 

(3081) Desires to purchase a small, established job-printing busi- 
ness located in a growing town within about one hundred miles of 
Chicago. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 











Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Franklin Typographical Society Holds Ninety-first 
Annual Meeting. 

The Franklin Typographical Society, of Boston, held 
its ninety-first annual meeting on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 8, 1915, at Franklin Hall. Reports of the various 
officers and committees were presented, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Patrick J. Guerin; vice-president, William H. Forbes; sec- 
retary, Charles H. Phinney; collector, William J. Thomas; 
treasurer, Leonard Raymond; librarian, Shepard How- 
land; assistant librarian, John V. Ballard. 


Fuller Publishing Company Purchases Marshall 
Printing Company. 

Announcement of the purchase of the Marshall Print- 
ing Company has been made by the Fuller Publishing 
Company, of Seattle, Washington, publishers of the Pacific 
Builder and Engineer. F. R. Marshall and W. F. Calvert 
become officers of the Fuller Publishing Company. The 
company intends making further additions to its printing- 


plant, including all necessary equipment for the publishing 
business. 


Journalism Week at University of Missouri. 


The sixth annual Journalism Week will be held at the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
May 3 to 7, according to an announcement made by Presi- 
dent A. Ross Hill. Addresses, discussions and conferences 
on subjects of interest in all lines of journalistic effort will 
constitute the program for the week. An attendance of 
more than three hundred is expected from Missouri and 
other States. The program for the present year will be of 
the same high grade of excellence as those of preceding 
years. 


Swigart Paper Company Opens New Department. 


The Swigart Paper Company, of 653 South Fifth ave- 
nue, Chicago, has opened a new department which will be 
devoted exclusively to commercial and social announce- 
ments. The company has gathered together the best prod- 
ucts of the largest mills in the country, which include two 
hundred and twenty-five new, odd and popular sizes, styles, 
finishes and colors, with sheets, cards and envelopes to 
match. Sample-books are now ready. 


Trial Offer of Jellitac Make-Ready Paste. 


Of interest to pressmen is the announcement of Arthur 
S. Hoyt Company, appearing in the advertising section of 
this journal. The company offers to send, postpaid, a one- 
dollar box of Jellitac, a make-ready paste, on trial. Jellitac 
is a prepared paste which is to be stirred into cold water, 
when it instantly turns into a snow-white make-ready paste 


and is ready for immediate use. Being a paste “ withou. 
the water,” Jellitac should prove of great advantage, a 
it can be shipped in the coldest weather without fear o° 
freezing, and can also be prepared in small quantities a 
wanted for use, doing away with the possibility of its turn 
ing sour or drying up. A one-dollar box is said to mak 
five gallons of paste. 


‘‘Potash and Perlmutter Issue a Catalogue.” 


Who has not read and who has not laughed at an 
enjoyed the “‘ Potash and Perlmutter ” stories? The Amer 
ican business man loves the game of business, and th: 
humors and absurdities of the game contrasting with th: 
sound principles of the game itself make perennial enjoy- 
ment for him at all times. A. G. Daniels, Printer, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has seized on the characters created by 
Montague Glass in “ Potash and Perlmutter,” and regis- 
tered them on the humors and facts in the printing trade. 
He has made one of the most unique and convincing pieces 
of personal advertising that has appeared in years. The 
brochure is not only well written, but it is beautifully 
printed, “set by hand in the American Type Founders 
Company’s Bodoni, the Noblest Roman of them all,” and 
is dedicated to our good friends —and all printers’ good 
friends — Henry L. Bullen and Frank B. Berry. “ Wait 
a minute, Mr. Daniels -- —. If you knew what we are 
thinking of you, you would shake hands with yourself.” 


Connecticut Typothetae in Regular Monthly Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut 
Typothetz was held on January 4 in New Haven, the sub- 
jects for discussion during the evening being as follows: 
“ How Do You Handle the Cuts and Electrotypes in Your 
Plant?” “ What Are You Doing to Assist Apprentices? ” 
“The Saturday Half Holiday and How It Works Out.” 
“What Is Acceptable Copy and Do You Ever Kick about 
Poor Copy?” These subjects were very thoroughly dis- 
cussed from all sides, and, as is always the case, there is no 


‘question but what the interchanging of ideas will prove of 


great assistance to all who were present. 


Farewell Dinner Tendered A. F. Mackay. 


On Monday evening, December 28, 1914, a farewell 
dinner was tendered to A. F. Mackay by some of his friends 
in the Lanston Monotype Company, of Philadelphia. As 
stated in the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Mackay 
has been with the Monotype Company for the past nine 
years, and resigned to accept the office of general manager 
of the Harris Automatic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio. 

There were no special features at the dinner, the time 
being given over wholly to a general mixing of the Mono- 
type men. 
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The Oldest Photographic Magazine in America. 

The Photographic Journal of America is the title of the 
new series of Wilson’s Photographic Magazine for Jan- 
uavy. It is No. I of Volume LII of this oldest photographic 
m:zazine in America. The new title is most appropriate, 
for the new editor, Thomas Coke Watkins, has already 
made it the really representative photographic journal of 
thi; continent. And one can get some idea of how impor- 
tat a part photography takes in our civilization from the 
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following statistics published in the Photo-Miniature, just 
at hand. It finds there are in this country almost three 
million photographers, amateur and professional; three 
hundred or more manufacturers of photographic sup- 
plies, and eight thousand dealers in photographic material. 
Besides this, if we are not photographers ourselves, every 
one who has eyesight is interested in the product of the 
camera. Besides able articles, the examples of photog- 
raphy reproduced in The Photographic Journal of America 
represent the highest attainment of this art at the present 
time. The engraving, typography and presswork are the 
very best obtainable. The subscription price has been 
reduced to $1.50 a year. The publishers are Edward L. 
Wilson Company, Inc., Camera building, 122 East Twenty- 
fifth street, New York. 


Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, Celebrates lis 


Centennial Anniversary. 

Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., celebrated its Centennial Anniversary at Poli’s 
Theater, in the capital city, on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 10. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson was the principal speaker of 
the occasion. Mr. Wilson dwelt at length upon the ques- 
tion of the trade-unionist versus the non-union man, 
declaring the necessity of the existence of unions and their 
beneficial effects upon the industrial system. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, compared labor conditions of to-day and a 
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hundred years ago. Congressman Albert Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, gave his experiences as a reporter in Washington 
twenty-five years ago. Eugene F. Smith, president of 
Columbia Union, told of its legacies and its responsibilities. 
The history of the union was given by Secretary George G. 
Seibold. 

Others participating in the program were the Rev. 
James S. Montgomery, the Rev. Charles E. Fultz, Henry 
L. Bryan, John B. McCarthy and W. G. Spottswood. 

There were several selections by G. J. Weber’s Orches- 
tra. A quartette, consisting of Charles E. Myers, John G. 
Klein, James S. Hicks and Charles W. Moore, sang. Miss 
Mabel Louise Benzler sang a soprano solo, “ Love in Spring- 
time.” Mrs. J. G. Klein was accompanist. 


A New Pocket Gage. 


The Challenge type-high plate and base gage fills the 
long-felt want often expressed among compositors, stone- 
men and pressmen for a small-size, light-weight gage that 
can be carried in the pocket or attached to a key-ring. 

The half-tone reproduction pictures the gage in its 
actual size, also the neat leather case furnished. The gage 
is a model of the master toolmakers’ skill — fine blued- 
steel finish; all measurements plainly indicated by en- 
graved arrow-heads and lettering; tempered hard as flint. 


CHALLENGE 
Type High, Plate: 
and Base Gauge : 


Patent applied for 
Pocket Type-High Plate and Base Gage. 


Although small in size, it fills every requirement of the 
massive, old-style type-high bearer, cylinder and roller 
gage, and, in addition, has gages for testing the standard 
thickness of unmounted zinc, half-tone and electrotype 
plates, as well as the two heights of bases. 

With these new measurements the stoneman can deter- 
mine in an instant, to the one-thousandth part of an inch, 
the necessary interlay to place between the unmounted 
plates and the bases to bring all the plates in the form to 
a uniform height, saving the pressman the time and trouble 
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of unlocking the form to do this work after it has been 
placed on the press. As a result, the lock-up is not dis- 
turbed, the make-ready is greatly simplified, and waiting- 
time of press greatly reduced. 

Manufactured by The Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. Carried in stock and sold by 
typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 


Beckett Paper Company Issues Series of Poster Stamps. 


The Beckett Paper Company, “ makers of good paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848,” have put a series of poster 
stamps just issued for them by Charles A. MacFarlane to 
a novel use. The Beckett idea is to furnish dealers in 
Beckett products with a supply of these stamps, these 
dealers to attach them to letters, bills, etc., going out to 
buyers of printing. The idea is to create a demand for 
Beckett cover-paper, and in so doing take business to the 
printer carrying the line. In introducing this plan, the 
Beckett Paper Company has sent to all dealers a portfolio 
containing an initial supply of these excellent stamps, a 
cover envelope, and a letter to the dealer with instructions 
as to the uses of the stamps. Incidentally, it is stated that 
in every package of Beckett cover-stock there is included 
a catalogue envelope made from the same stock, which 
should materially assist the printer in securing an addi- 
tional order, for what firm using a catalogue does not see 
the advantage in sending it out in an envelope to match? 


National Trade Emblems. 


The American Type Founders Company has introduced 
a series of National Trade Emblems which is meeting with 
an instant reception among merchants and manufacturers 
imbued with the “ Made in America ” spirit. These emblems 
are made in nearly a dozen different designs in various 
sizes and all cast in type molds, which insure their accu- 
racy. Used on every advertising circular, catalogue, book- 


let, and for general commercial printing, the result will be 
to bring increased orders, stimulate patriotism, and gen- 
erally assist in restoration of confidence. 


National Trade Emblems from The American Type Founders 
Company. 

We show specimens of a few of these “ Made in Amer- 
ica” emblems, but every one interested should write at 
once to The American Type Founders Company for a com- 
plete showing. For local address of the nearest selling- 
house, see the company’s advertisement in another section 
of this journal. 

Contracts for Oswego Cutting-Machines. 

Under this title an eight-page circular has been issued 
by Oswego Machine Works, Niel Gray, Jr., proprietor, of 
Oswego, New York, giving a list of contracts for cutting- 
machines that have been filled by the company. The list 
covers practically all industries, together with Govern- 
ments, both local and abroad, public services, educational 
institutions, etc., showing the wide range of adaptability 
of the machine. Almost every nation is included. Helsing- 
fors, Finland, is shown as the point farthest north; Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on the south; Balason, India, on the 
east, and Honolulu, on the west, showing the extent to 
which the popularity of the machine has spread. 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Company Assigned New 
Patent. 

The application of Thomas W. Suddard for a patent on 
a jointless galley has just been allowed by the United 
States Patent Office, and has been assigned by him to The 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. This patent has been pending for several years, 
but in the meantime the galley has been sold quite extin- 
sively by the Hamilton Company and has proved to be vi ry 
successful. 

The construction of the galley is an entirely new dep r- 
ture from anything attempted heretofore, giving to ‘he 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company’s Jointless Galley. 


corners of the galley unusual strength. This practica ly 
eliminates any chance of breakage or depreciation. 

This is only one of the many patents The Hamilton 
.Manufacturing Company has acquired within the pzxst 
two or three years on articles manufactured in its steel 
department. 

Another recent patent is that on its steel cabincis, 
covering the construction of cabinet uprights, by means of 
which the cases or drawers slide on runs that are prac- 
tically woven into the upright, so that it is impossible for 
them to be broken down or forced out of position. 

The issuance of these patents, together with the many 
important additions to labor-saving equipment recently 
announced by the company, indicate a healthy activity at 
Two Rivers. 


A National Trade-Press Service Bureau Organized 

in Chicago. 

Publishers of influential trade and technical journals 
have long felt that they had a real claim to the attention 
of large manufacturers of factory, store and office equip- 
ment, and kindred Jines, but that the inconvenience of 
treating with several hundred journals prevented those 
large national advertisers or their advertising agencies 
from giving them proper consideration. 

In order, therefore, to put themselves in a position 
where they could deal as a unit with large national adver- 
tisers, a number of leading eastern and western publishers 
recently formed an association known as the Trade Press 
Service Bureau. This bureau, through its commissioner, 
will solicit the business of national advertisers for all the 
publications enrolled in its membership, and will also ren- 
der specialized codperative service to such advertisers. This 
service in some cases will include the effort, through intel- 
ligent publicity, to eliminate certain trade abuses that have 
sprung up in various industries. 

Chicago was selected as the headquarters of the bureau, 
the secretary’s office being at 537 South Dearborn strect. 

The key-note of the activities of this body is to earn the 
business and the good will of large national advertisers by 
rendering them service of value. 

The officers of the association are: President, M. 0. 
Blackmore, advertising manager, THE INLAND PRINTE®, 
Chicago; vice-president, R. C. Jacobsen, president, Hic'e 
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and Leather, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, George F. 
Dean, secretary, The National Builder, Chicago. Direc- 
tors. Allen W. Clark, president, American Paint and Oil 
Dealer, St. Louis; W. J. McDonough, president, The Dry 
Goo's Reporter, Chicago; H. H. Rosenberg, vice-presi- 
dent. Brick and Clay Record, Chicago; J. Newton Nind, 
pres dent, Grand Rapids Furniture Record and Furniture 
Ma ‘facturer and Artisan, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

l. R. Shuman, of Chicago, widely known as a trade- 
jour ‘al specialist, has been appointed commissioner. 


Zmpire Linotype School Adds to its Equipment. 


he Empire Linotype School, 419 First avenue, New 

city, of which Frank F. Arnold is manager, has 
inced the addition to its equipment of another lino- 
machine, making a battery of eight standard Mer- 
aler linotypes. 


/ttractive Poster Stamps from Ideal Coated Paper 
Company. 


vom the Ideal Coated Paper Company, of Brookfield, 
Ma: :achusetts, comes a series of four attractive poster 
star ps printed on the company’s No. 531 white litho coated 
gunimed paper. These stamps show to excellent advantage 
the »esults obtainable on this special class of paper. Print- 
ers who have experimented with printing poster stamps, 
or gummed labels of any description, and have had diffi- 
culty with the paper curling, will surely welcome a paper 
of this kind. The company manufactures an exclusive line 
of litho coated paper, which is guaranteed absolutely flat 
and non-curling, the gum being of such a nature as to 
permit of handling and printing in any climate or tem- 
perature, and under all conditions incident to printing. 
The printing surface is of excellent grade, and is specially 
adapted to securing the flat tones so desirable in poster 
stamps. 


Fred Massey, Pressman of W. J. Hartman Printing 
Company, Celebrates Silver Wedding. 


Fred Massey, the popular foreman of the pressroom of 
the W. J. Hartman Printing Company, of Chicago, on Jan- 
uary 16 celebrated his silver wedding. ‘“ Open house” was 
the order of things at Mr. Massey’s new home at Lombard, 
which was built by him last year. A large number of 
guests were present, and they extended their hearty felici- 
tations to Mr. and Mrs. Massey and their family, which 
censists of two daughters. 

Mr. Massey is well known in Chicago as one of the best 
pressmen who ever cut an overlay. He learned his trade 
at James L. Regan’s plant, and before taking charge of the 
Hartman pressroom was for several years assistant fore- 
man at the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. plant. 

The invitations to the celebration bore the words, “ no 
presents requested,” but in spite of this some very pretty 
gifts were received by Mr. and Mrs. Massey as a mark of 
the esteem in which they are held. 


‘“*The Gideon Rack and Pinion Vibrator. ”’ 


In order to print half-tone cuts and solid tints on platen 
presses, so that the work will be done profitably and in a 
satisfactory manner, a good vibrator is practically essen- 
tial. In announcing the Gideon rack and pinion vibrator, 
Gideon & Boll, 501 South Dearborn street, Chicago, make 
the following claims: 

The Gideon vibrator eliminates double-rolling and pre- 
vents streaks and shadows. Being positively driven with 
rack and pinion, cutting of the rollers is prevented, ink is 


laid on properly, the printing is clear, and form bearers 
are made unnecessary. The bearers being continued to 
the fountain for trucks to ride on, together with Gibson 
springs on saddle rods, the rollers run smoothly. The roll- 
ers are prevented from knocking back against the press 
bearers, and noise is reduced to a minimum when running 
at high speed. The metal roller is self-adjusting, and, 
working in slotted boxes, finds its own center between the 
composition rollers. Vibration is obtained with oblique 
and shrouded gears, which are always in working order. 
The company will gladly give complete particulars 
regarding its vibrator, and will also install it on trial. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company’s New Catalogue 
Brings Many Compliments. 
The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 10 Spruce 
street, New York city, has been distributing among the 
trade in the United States and Canada a handsome leather- 
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Unique Acknowledgment of Receipt of Wesel Catalogue. 


bound catalogue of photoengravers’ machinery and sup- 
plies. The book is made on the sectional scheme, each 
bulletin covering some particular type of machinery or 
class of supplies. The company has received a large num- 
ber of complimentary letters from recipients of the cata- 
logue, but the one which excited the most interest was that 
from F, E. Johnston, who operates a photoengraving plant 
at 431 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. John- 
ston is a cartoonist of rare ability, and the illustration 
shown is a reproduction of the unique method selected by 
him to acknowledge his pleasure in getting one of the 
books. The original was drawn in colors, and R. L. 
Weithas, the sales manager for the Wesel Company, has 
had it framed, and it holds a prominent place on the wall 
of his office. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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ADPRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


New York Orrice: Tribune building, City Hall square. 


shania ARY, 1915. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly o on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper ¢ credit. 


Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


Sample 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
25 cents per line; minimum charyw 
Address to be counted. Pric = 


Prices for ‘this department: 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicavo 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran. 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





BIDS WANTED — Proposals to print end agicer at its office in Oma’ a, 

Nebraska, blanks, blank-books, stationery, advertising leaflets, C:n- 
stitutions and By-Laws, receipts, blank applications, ete., as nee od 
during the year 1915, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished by W. A. Fras: yr, 
Sovereign Commander, or John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, Woodmen >f 
the World building, Omaha, Nebraska, it being understood that sho !d 
any and all of the bids be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and } »- 
posals again invited. (Signed) W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YAT! 5 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omz a, 
Nebraska, November 1, 1914. 
$10 PER | DAY — We want. ‘local manufacturers’ agencies in : Dott 

Indianapolis, Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, and a : w 
other centrally located cities; you can make $10 or more per day pr: jit 
with the equipment we furnish; our proposition requires $2,000 cap al 
and a wide-awake, ambitious young man in each city; knowledge of 
printing or boxmaking is desirable but not necessary; our codperai sn 
will assist in establishing a lasting and increasingly profitable busine s; 
write fully, confidentially, B 770. 








FREE — Send for exceptionally interesting free circular about: Ho. I 

started a mail-order business with $2 which produced $250,000 in ‘‘% 
years; how I got printing orders by mail from 11 States; how $2, 18 
extra advertising contracts were secured in small city last summer wi.h- 
out special editions; how one publisher started in small village and made 
a fortune; how the circulation of the average weekly or daily may be 
doubled. HOLLIS CORBIN, 811-M Security bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—A well-equipped printing- -plant, doing a ‘splendid, paying 
business in city of 40,000 near Chicago; Miehle and Whitlock cy)in- 
ders, 4 jobbers, power cutter, wire stitcher, motors, Intertype type:ct- 
ting and casting machine, and full equipment of material; will sell at a 
price which the office cleared 25 per cent on the past year, net; b<st 
reasons for selling ; ; interested inquirers address B 775. 
5,000 Pennsylvania 
good selling 1 


$4, 000, eos: half interest in weekly ond job wis | 
town; good, close towns to draw from; linotype; 
sons. B 780. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job-printing office, doing an annual $4, 
business; invoices $2,000; everything new. J. D. LEISURE, Bsc 
bus, Ind. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Read, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALeEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimsBLeE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HeEpbELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OvupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 


' Miehle press, 





FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been 
for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — One steel aieecing press, Roth Tool Co., style me one 

electric motor, Erving Merkle Electric Co., two horse-power ; one 
King embossing press, A. R. King Mfg. Co., hand-power ; one copper- 
plate press, A. R. King Mfg. Co., 10 by 22 table, 16 by 6% reel; Pony 
ruling machine, Rosback perforator, paging machine, 
Sheridan puwer cutter, table shears, motors, job backer, ete. Address 
JOST & KIEFER PRINTING COMPANY, Quincy, I Til. 





FOR SALE — Ten No. 1 linotype machines, all with ‘full cnesiiliiiaid of 

51% and 6 point mats., spacebands, run by individual motors and in 
first-class condition; 1 Jenney linotype motor; 1 Straightline Hoe per- 
fecting press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; complete stereotyp- 
ing outfit; 1 Diebold combination safe, 68 by 92 by 37, $450. Write 
THE PICAYUNE, 380 Camp st., New Orleans, La. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. a _> 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer, 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


me set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 





o=s VISE GRIP 


Free gd 

















ium-= 


fling 
and 
peci- 


















satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell “ Economic,” 
; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17 23 ee st., New York. 


REBUILT — Guaranteed 
46 by 60 bed, $1, 100; 










FOR ‘SALE — Two pinele nie Hodgman flat board eviinder printing 

presses, in first-class condition, perfect register; size of board, 40 by 
53. these presses have four form rollers and four table rollers, ‘all the 
same size, and are interchangeable; two sets of roller stock with each 
press; serial Nos. 1129 and 1130. B 788. 


THREE AUTO-FALCON PRESSES, 12 by 18, automatic feed and 

delivery — anything from French folio to 120-lb. card at 3,500 per 
hour — nearly new; cost $1,550 each; on account of liquidation sell 
fo’ about one-half; also 1 Rosback punch. INTERNATIONAL TICKET 
Co., 514- 516 A Atlantic av., Boston, Mass. 

















R!: MADE GOOD VALUE in pI satel: bookbinding and 

paner-tox machinery; job, book and newspaper presses; cutters; 
punching, perforating, embossing machines, etc.; also new machinery ; 
illistrated list on request. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 A Oliver st., 
Beston. 










F¢ R SALE AT A BARGAIN — One ‘Themeon Colt’s Armory press, 10 

by 15, good condition; one 28-inch Burton rotary perforator, good 
as new. MILWAUKEE GUMMED LABEL & SEAL CO., 161 Michigan 
st Milwaukee, Wis. 













FOR . SALE — Complete newspaper plant, including two No. 1 and one 
N». 5 linotypes with extra magazines. For price on whole or part, 
ad lress SPRINGFIELD NEWS CoO., Springfield, Tl. 











F( R SALE — 800 10- -em mailing-list. galleys, cost new 50 ) cents e each ; 
will sell for 20 cents each; sample upon request. WM. J. KENNEDY 
STATIONERY CO., 212 N. 4th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Dexter job folder with automatic feeder, in first- 
class condition, at a very reasonable price. Apply to WILLIAMS & 

WiLKINS CO., Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE —A Buffum automatic card press, used but two weeks and 
as good as new; cost $200, will sell for $75 cash. COUNTY 

REVIEW, Riverhead, N. Y. 

$200 TAKES A GOOD DOUBLE 16 DEXTER FOLDER; 
to fold Munsey’s Magazine; or will trade for a saw- -trimmer. 












3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 


















size suitable 
B 790. 


















FOR “SALE — 16-page Potter press with stereotype outfit, except mold- 
ing machine; $1,500 f.o.b. Tulsa, Okla. R. E. BURNS, Joplin, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Bindery outfit for $500; cost $1,500. B 639. 

















HELP WANTED. 






Composing-room. 





A HIGH-GRADE PRINTING- OFFICE, inne in the Middle West, 

wishes to secure a composing-room foreman who can qualify to act 
as superintendent after he becomes familiar with the plant; he must 
be a good executive and possessed of taste and knowledge to lay out and 
handle high-class booklets and catalogues; this is an unusual opportunity 
for the right man; must be prepared to submit references and samples 
of work. Address SIGMUND ULLMAN CO., 421 Plymouth pl., Chicago. 


Label-Varnishers. 
















THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED in operating paper-varnishing ma- 

chine, on high-grade labelwork; permanent position for reliable man 
who understands all details of varnish labelwork ; state fully past expe- 
rience, ete. Address THE McDONALD PRINTING CO., 109 Opera pl., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














s and Superi 





WANTED — Young man to take charge of small plant —a one-man 

shop doing high-grade advertising and process colorwork on Colt’s 
Armory press; a good opening for ambitious and capable young man; 
permanent and pleasant work; fair salary. F. G. COOVER CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 














INSTRUCTION. 












A BEGINNER o0n the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “ P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 
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LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Seven linotypes; lesson sheets; thor- 

ough mechanical instruction; employment bureau ; 150 students 
yearly; call or write before deciding; three openings. EMPIRE MER- 
GENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First | av., New York, N. ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-around Men. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE on all grades of work; with 


present employer 5 years; receiving $30 per week; Pacific coast 
preferred; non-union. B 789. 








Artists. 


DO YOU. ‘WANT TO EMPLOY an experienced commercial artist ? 

Designing and bird’s-eyes; would like position in service depart- 
ment of high-grade printing-house to make dummies and layouts and 
attend to platemaking, ete. B 791. 


ARTIST — Experienced, practical, Paitarcond man wants to connect 
. with progressive printing and engraving concern; details on request. 
715. 


Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, experienced in catalogue, pamphlet and edition 
bookbinding, ruling and estimating, a systematizer, a result producer 

and a cost economizer, experienced in all classes of ee and 

printed finishing, is seeking a position ; highest credentials. B 774 


BOOKBPINDER — First-class, all-around man, expert finisher, stamper, 
forwarder, marbler and gilder, wants position; blank-books and 
edition; West preferred; strictly temperate. B 732. 


BINDERY FOREMAN and all-around man would like position as fore- 
man and finisher in small shop, or as foreman in large shop; salary, 
$25 per week; best of references. B 779. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, with thorough knowledge of the business in all 
- its branches, good executive, who can show results, wants position. 
564. 











Composing-room. 
PRACTICAL PRINTER, age 25, 
manship of high-grade concern ; 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, a master-mechaniec and printer 
of high character and long experience, is open for engagement. B 785. 





having 8 years’ experience, seeks fore- 
good knowledge of display. B 778. 








FIRST-CLASS JOB or ad. man wants situation in good shop; 8 years’ 
experience; union. EMIL SCHWAB, General Delivery, Findlay, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE OP ERATOR (lady) wishes position ; good speed, 
proofs, in States near New York; union card. B 777. 


clean 





Managers and Superintendents. 
EXPERIENCED AND COMPETENT MECHANICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT desires position with a live, growing concern which needs a 
reliable man, who is conversant with all details of the business and who 
ean either maintain or install a cost system and furnish correct and 
intelligent estimates; capable of taking absolute and complete charge 
of mechanical end and making it produce results at minimum of expense; 
a practical man, who can produce as well as direct production; now 
employed in similar capacity, and reasons for desiring a change will be 
given in letter; Western States preferred, but not essential; nothing 
less than $35 considered. B 7 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT SEEKS CHANGE — Twenty years 

in charge of plants doing $20,000 to $50,000; good organizer, eco- 
nomical manager; close buyer, estimator and reader ; moderate salary ; 
prefers management of job plant connected with daily or weekly news- 
paper, where he can carry the entire ‘‘load’’; dry climate an absolute 
essential. B 738. 


MANAGER — Experienced in both production and sales, familiar with 
cost and efficiency systems, would like to be responsible for business 
of $200, 000, or more, annually. B 784. 


Office. 


ESTIMATOR-PRINTER-SALESMAN — Young man with several years’ 
experience in the printing business wants office position with up-to- 
date concern; sober, steady and reliable; can furnish references. B 781. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — Estimator, cost expert and accountant; 
executive ability; is thoroughly experienced and has successful rec- 
ord ; best of references. B 783. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER with good constructive ability, splendid expe- 
rience in planning, estimating and selling, seeks change; Middle 
West preferred. B 784. 

















Pressroom. 


COMPETENT PRESSMAN with big-shop experience, capable of han- 

dling men and high-grade work, will be open for position after 
March 1; 36 years old; 20 years’ experience, including job bindery and 
folding machines; strictly temperate; non-union. Address PRESS- 
MAN, Davidson Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 











the print. 
without screw-driver or wrench. 
RESULTS 

















MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions, One-screw ink feed. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MBG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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SITUATION WANTED as foreman by man with 20 years’ experience 
on fine half-tone and color work; married, steady and sober; union; 
good references; prefers Michigan or Illinois. B 793. 





SITUATION WANTED by ‘cca pressman, familiar with all grades 
of commercial work. B 7 





Proofroom. 


WANTED — Position as proofrender by capable young woman, expe- 
rienced in bovk and job work; or would prepare copy, etc., at home; 
non-union. B 776. 





Stock Cutters. 
STOCK CUTTER AND FOLDING-MACHINE OPERATOR; can run 
automatics; 12 years’ experience; has some experience on the bench; 
capable of taking charge; prefers coast, South or Middle West; can 
give reference as to ability. B 792. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ROLLER EQUIPMENT WANTED — Secondhand Gatling-gun equip- 
ment for printers’ composition-roller plant; must be in first-class 
condition. B 787. 








WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. M 625. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Advertising Blotters. 

POATES’ Geograyhical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 

United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign ecuntries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day ; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-15 


yourself — the best ‘advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for 


Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, IIl. 
bookbinders’ : sewing machines. 


Manufacturers 


Brass-type Distition. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Bronzing | Machines. 
aaa FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
ee New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, ml. 12-15 





Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, "1062 Gilbert . av. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1916: 

now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market ; all 

pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 3-15 


Carbon Black. 








CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Cc king and E b ing 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-16 


Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


KEYS STONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 8-15 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone — Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-16 








Embossi & ition 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Hot-die Embossing. 





OSCAR FISCHEI. 
10-15 


Our hot embosser facilitate 


HOT EMBOSSING: catalogues, covers, show-cards. 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
embossing on any job press. 





Job Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electri 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 











Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 
OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Osw ego, New York. Cutters euen 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. ars: 

Franklin, Mass. 9-15 
Pebbling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 





Phetoonpravers’ Machinery ond Supilies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 
logue. 





Tribune bldg. 
Send for cata- 
1-16 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch and S li 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. - 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
426 S. Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 


. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS C 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See ‘Ty pefounders. 


Printers’ Relies ond Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 











JELLITAC 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED READY’ 





**It Sticks’ Does Not Freeze 








The Paste Without the Water—Perfect —e Paste 
Jd Gallons 100% Efficient Paste for $1.22 


Just stir “JE LLITAC” into cold water a it instantly turns intoa SNOW WHITE “MAKE- 
PASTE tor immediate use. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY, 86 West Broadway, New York City 


Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries, Printers’ and Photo Supply Houses 


A postal brings a sample or a dollar box on trial. 














THE INLAND PRINTER 


NGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 


3ingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, a 
11-15 


5 paerren st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
2-15 





D & STEVENS, INC., 
Jstablished 1850. 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 
chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New ‘York. 11-15 


Wire Sthahees. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
quipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Printers’ Supplies. 
tNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-office 
Jquipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
as, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


SRICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








8-15 





"STONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 





Printing Machinery. 


‘NHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

evolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





Printing Material. 





4 .NHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Gian Satie ‘sbi 
wo-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 





AM ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


K@S Freehand Drawing 
oS re 


- Taught by Mail 
| ( NOWLEDGE of the principles of drawing is invaluable 














to engravers and job-printers, and often leads to more 
remunerative employment. 


Our correspondence course in Freehand Perspective is the back- 
bone of all pictorial art. It is fully endorsed by Cartoonist Donahey, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who is one of the twenty instructors of the 
Cleveland School of Art —established thirty years. You should know 
the advantages of this course. Write to-day for Booklet ‘‘B.” 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


Extension Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 











Punching Machines. 


AM ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KE YSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Rebuilt Printing-gresees. 
AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See ‘Typefounders. 
GOL DING MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. 





All makes. 
Roller Embossing Machi 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
» New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Til. 12-15 


Roller adie and Overlay Table. 








JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, EVERY DAY. 
12-15 





Roughing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12- 15 


AMERICAN ' TYPE “FOUNDERS co. — See Typefounders. 815 





Steel Rules and Case-racks for Printers. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
signing, rebuilding. 6-15 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and | up, . produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from “drawings made on cardboard. ‘ Ready-to-use ’’ cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d ‘st, _ New York. 8-15 


ana a me..k: 








THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., » New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 
6th st. ; aha, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st. ; 
Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-15 














KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 88 Park 
Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 48 Larned st., West; 
unsas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.: Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., 

i San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st 3-15 
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ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 








DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different, 


W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 


of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 








WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


You are entitled to know what each press produces. 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


pis not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
sasy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 
with them. For Sale by all Dealers. 
Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CoO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 








Label 
Poster 


Do you have to hang 
up or rack your heavy 
colorwork? 


Printers 


You Don’t if you use **NO-STICK’’ Compound—stack ’em up 





2to 3 Min stack. Send 25c for sample, enough for 5 lbs. of ink. 
ARTHUR SMYTH MFG. CO., 260 Klotter Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 

For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A, 








2? WHY NOT ? All Together Now! 


“ Prosperity is in sight. Everybody pull. If you want in- 
make your pads with es R. B. Pad- spiration, write or call onus. If you want 


1 > 1 1 TYPE, BRASS RULE, LEADS, SLUGS, 
ding Glue? It 18 the last word a FURNITURE, GALLEYS, CHASES, 
efficient pad-making. CABINETS, PRESSES, CUTTERS, 


° or Anything Else the printshop needs, call us in and we 
Let us tell you about our special trial offer. will help. Notice this, our new Pencraft Italic series. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE Fs phenyl -eedg: ig 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK St. Louis Dallas Kansas City Seattle St. Paul 


This Knife Wiper Sent on Approval 

Do away with your = Wiper troubles by _ the THE CREDIT 
z= E N ’PE KNIFE WIPER on your machines. 1,200 dl 

PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER ony I and Collection 


offices now using this wiper. Can be attached in 10 minutes by 
e e 
Specialists of 


any operator. No drilling or tapping 
required. Pat. Jan.16,06; Aug, 25, ’o8. PRIC E, $3.50 


SUPERIOR MANUFACTURINGCO. | the Printing and Allied Trade. 


.O. Box R682 Kansas City, Mo. jaa as = are 
CARBON BLACK By Taking Orders for Bonds 


MADE BY W rite for particulars to 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass.}| ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


940-941 Old South Building Bond Specialists 
ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“Roughing” forthe. Trade Matrix Boards” S22?" 


MACHINE, and will be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half/ FIRST’ CLASS QUALITY OF SWISS MANUFACTURE 


tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any ‘ 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work Please apply for prices, samples, etc., to 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY WINKLER, FALLERT & CO. 


632 Sherman St. Chicago BERNE (Switzerland) 



























































Gli LOL OE LLOYD 
THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS 


Waste Paper—Waste Time 


—they both mean /ost money to printers and binders. 


The new Model ‘‘B”’ Cleveland Folder works faster than any 
other machine on the market, and with absolute accuracy. It 
has many important time-saving features and its perfect work, 
even with an inexperienced operator, means no waste paper. 


We'll be glad to tell you more about this efficient machine. 
Write to-day for booklet and further information. 


~ The Cleveland Folding Machine Co., “Osi” 
































PATE TR OREN OOS BO TTI TT TOE TOI ITE 
NO TAPES OR CHAINS 




















PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cy‘inder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 
Foiding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 








SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH 


DESIGNER of AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
FOR THE MANUFACTURING PRINTER 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 











Miller Saw-Trimmer 





Says the Herald-Dispatch, Decatur, IIl.: 


**No other inexpensive machine does so much 
for a Job or Newspaper Plant.”’ 


In the Small Job Plant 


If you are only using one cylinder and a couple of platens, a 
Miller equipment will cut your productive costs and increase the 
output of your presses. 

Your plant may be voung, and it may be sma//, but the quicker 
you displace the nursery igen lg saws, gimlets, shute 

boards, sandpaper blocks, pocket-knives, 
lead-cutters, etc.—with real grown-up cutting 
tools, the quicker you'll be making addi- 
tional money. 

The Miller is the only ‘‘man-size”’ cutting 
machine for the composing-room, 


In the Daily Paper Ad Alley 


In no phase of the printing game are 
minutes and seconds more valuable than in 
the Daily Paper Ad Alley. 

The Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer has 
revolutionized theory, practice and time- 
honored methods in this department. 

Thousands of ads now get into early edi- 
tions that wouldn’t have had a chance to 
touch elbows with a type-louse before the 
Miller was installed. 

It’s the ads that ‘‘go to press” that “‘bring 
home the bacon.” 


In the Trade Linotype Plant 


The Miller Special-Purpose Saw-Trim- 
mer is the ideal machine for the trade com- 
position shop. 

Saws and trims slugs crosswise or length- 
wise in one operation. 

Miters, and cuts other angles as rapidly 
and accurately as square cutting. 

Leaves no burrs or fins. 

Reduces ‘‘leaded matter” to ‘‘solid” 20 lines per minute. 
Speed, capacity, accuracy unequaled. 

Increases the capacity of your linotypes 25%. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer 
with Router and Jig- 
Saw Attachment. 




















a 


Turn Your Spare Time 
into Money 


You’re a practical printer. 
Why not cash in your ex- 
perience by learning to write 
advertisements for small 
merchants who can not 
afford a regular ad.-man? 


You can easily earn $8 or $10 
a week extra this way. And 
maybe you can make a regular 
business of it and quit “‘type- 
sticking’’ for good. Hundreds 
of other printers have done it. 


Why not YOU? 


The International Correspondence 
Schools’ Course in advertising is the 
shortest and surest route to advertising 
efficiency you can find. It teils you all 
you ve got to know—nothing more—and 
tells it in the simplest manner possible. 


Advertising Men 
Are in Demand 


Good positions at high salaries are waiting for men who 
know how to plan, write and lay out effective advertisements. 
Merchants, manufacturers, mail-order houses and advertising 
agencies are constantly looking for trained men. I. C.S. grad- 
uates have exceptional opportunities to engage in practical work. 


In a few minutes’ time each day, and without interfering 
with your present work, you can learn to increase your income. 
You can quickly become a star ad.-compositor, learn to prepare 
effective catalogues, booklets and other printed matter, and 
equip yourself to engage in any branch of advertising work 
from the preparation of a newspaper advertisement to the direc- 
tion of a national advertising campaign. 


You study when you please and where you please. You 
have no books to buy; the I. C. S. furnish all text-books, in- 
struction papers, examination blanks and envelopes, and pay 
the postage toyou. I. C. S. text-books on advertising constitute 
a complete reference library, representing the life experience 
of a staff of advertising experts. 


Mark the Coupon=—Mail It Now 


Scores of printers have earned more money as a result of I. 
C. S. training in advertising. WaAy not let the I. C.S. help 
you, too? Nowisthetimetoact. Every day you delay keeps 
you that much longer from your goal. Mark and mail the 
coupon now, and the I. C. S. will tell you how you can enter the 
money-making profession of advertising in your spare time. 
It will cost you nothing to investigate. Clip and mail the 
coupon TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 


complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
Course. 


Name 





Street and No 





City State. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
**The Revolvator”’ 


N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Get a Sullivan Baler 


and Save Timeand 
Labor, Storage 
Room, Freight, 
Fire Risk, Money. 
Ask for circular 
O4-F. 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
co. 
122 S. Michigan 
Ave. 
CHICAGO 


30 Church St. 
NEW YORK 





Thereis Big a 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

in PRICE 

on the 

Market 

a Booklet 


——— 
Makers 542 Jackson — ROIEING’ 


Special Inducements to Dealers 











“Four Orders First Day” 
Says One Job-Printer 


We positively know that Department Stores 
and numerous other Parcel Post Houses receiv- 
ing smi all cash remittances by mail will buy 


our Coin Remitters if solicited. That's why 
we will cheerfully send FREE samples to job- 
printers and solicitors everywhere to show to 
prospects. If you get no orders, you are out 
nothing; if you do, we will sell you the blank 
cards to print up for your customers. You risk 
nothing, and you are sure to get some profit- 
able new business. Write to-day. 


HEMPHILL-STEHLIN CO. 
Industrial Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 
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All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys | 


Exceptthe‘* Monarch’? Quoins 


Show this res 
TRADE 


Sold by all reputable dealers 


manent exclu- H. A. HEMPEL | 


sively by 
THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 








= 

















Write To-day for Our LIBERAL 
FREE TRIAL OFFER on the 


PAPER BALER 
Simplest—strongest—best. All steel—ab 
solutely fireproo!. Pays for itself first yeat 

Get details to-day. 
DAVENPORT MBG. CO. 
DEPT. C. DAVENPORT, IOWA 






































“How Can We Improve | 
lis Last Booklet ?’ 




















Isn’t that the problem your salesman puts up to you with 
nearly every new order he brings? The customer wants some- 
thing new, something different and be 

boost the price very much. 


CAMEO 











PAPER 


cA Warren Standard 


WHITE AND SEPIA 











has solved many such problems. It’s a paper that 
transforms the ordinary booklet — gives it the artistic 
touch that pleases the customer, because it makes his 
literature more effective — adds to your prestige and 
brings repeat orders. 


Cameo has set a new standard for what beauty in 
half-tone printing can be. On its lusterless surface 
half-tones have the effect of photogravures and type 
stands out with the dignity of perfect legibility. 


Send for samples of Cameo and other Warren Standard Papers 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


197 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Cleveland, O. 
Dallas, Texas : 
Denver, Colo. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Houston, Texas 


Kansas City, Mo., 





Vancouver, B. C., 


Smith, Dixon Co. 

‘Te ‘A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
. The Alling & Cory Co. 

J. W. Butler Paper Co. 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 

The Pelrequin Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 

s . The Peters Paper Co. 
. Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Standard Paper Co. 
New York City, 32 oe Street, Neen Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York City (for export only), National Paper & Type Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Magarge & Green Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Portland, Me... C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. . ‘ . The Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Scranton, Pa. g . _ Megargee Bros. 
Seattle, Wash. Mutual Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash., Ainenean Type Founders Co. 

American Type Founders Co. 


Constant Excellence of Product — 

















The Highest Type of Competition 














DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers, 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 


egos es eoese5eoe 





MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CEN 


OURDR: 





Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY 
SAMPLE 
958 Harrison St., Chicago ‘ 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
. Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 
St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
| 3 BOs ¥ 2503 B 4 =) 3) ol) 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers— Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards—Menus + Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—etc. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisty them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7228. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST— cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Koh! & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
A010) Ds the oO OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices , 
WOODHAVEN,N. Y. 





American 

Quality 

Rollers 

Make- 

Ready 

Paste 

»xit 

314-318 W.GRANDAVE., _—Elexible 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


443 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





. 

Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


ee ‘ : 
° 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited, 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 101 5 1 (07. Nele) 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 
65.00 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





HALF TONE —LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS %, ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 
PHILADELPHIA | 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
47 and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 








E DO IT 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-806 


If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WwW 








STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAVERS ” PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
1620 E.RanoovpH St.. CHICAGO 














Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 


First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 
121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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" 4 ENDORSED BY 
Lid FORTY DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


HIS is the typecaster which has made so 

remarkable a record in the past and has 

been adopted by the leading newspapers of 

the world. SPEED and SIMPLICITY of opera- 
tion decided their choice. 








= 


Many high-grade job-printing houses are cast- 
ing all their type with Thompson Typecasters. 
QUALITY and ACCURACY of product won 
their orders. 
A Thompson Typecaster with “me ) 


ited matrix service costs no more 
than other machines with no matrices 





se 





Thompson Type Machine Co. 


Western Salesroom : 


312 Herald Bldg., Chicago 


Eastern Salesroom : 


504 Tribune Bldg., New York 























The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


eee ge se oe5eoe5ece 


Product— 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 

A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


a5agesesasesasagaca6 





All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


























A Pleased Compositor 


means his full efficiency at 
the command of his employer 


The Star Composing 
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has made more happy, successful compositors than 
any other stick on to-day’s market. Its scientific 
and durable principles are unequaled. 

The printer should look to the comfort of his em- 
ployees if he would expect the fu// measure of service 
in return. 

Full particulars will be mailed every printer or com- 
positor bothered with the “hesitation fever.” 


On sale at all supply houses. 








THE STAR TOOL MBG. CO. 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”’ 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 











MIEHLE 
PRESSES 





RARE OPPORTUNITY 


We offer for immediate delivery 
the following sizes in MIEHLE 
PRESSES now running on high- 


grade work 


51x 74-inch bed. No. 
51x68-inch bed. No. 
46x65-inch bed. No. 5- 


Py 
@ @@ 


Fitted with motors and Kohler System com- 
plete. Send for detailed description and 
our latest Printing Machinery Catalog. 





WANNER MACHINERY CO. 


A. F. Wanner, Prop. 
703 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 










































Know What You Are Buying and 
Buy What You Know 


A visit to our plant, and the opportunity of 
seeing the painstaking care with which our 
die and plate presses are manufactured, 
would convince you of their superiority. 


The Greatest Precision 
in Tests Stands Behind 
kLvery Press 


We guarantee each press to produce and act in 
accordance with our claims. 


Note Its Special Features 


Will print in center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches from a 

steel die or plate 5x9 inches. Its speed and quick 

work can not be improved upon. Inks, wipes, polishes 
and prints at one operation. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 


SoLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INcorPORATED, 352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 
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~The Babcock Optimus’ 
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Not once in the year, but all the year, the successful printer must examine his expense 
account. If he must make frequent changes in the delivery for different grades of work, 
use much time in make- ready, or if his presses are weak, or slow, or inaccurate, or 
require slip-sheeting—he constantly wastes time and effort that should yield him profit. 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is fast where every such press is slow. Quick in make-ready; no changes in the delivery 
for different jobs of work, whether on cardboard or tissue paper; rarely requires 
slip-sheeting ; is absolutely accurate; the embodiment of STRENGTH; and SPEED 
is an integral element in its construction. 


The ‘SOPTIMUS”’ DELIVERY is world famous. 
Its BED MOTION unequaled in strength and adaptability. 


Its DISTRIBUTION is the most thorough and economical ever built into a 
printing press. 


All these and many other original devices combine to make 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY and PROFITABLE TWO-REVOLUTION 


We want to tell you more about it. See the ‘‘OPTIMUS’’ at work and write us. 





OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED=—THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western A gents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul and Seattle 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 



































Resolutions 
for the 


New Year 


WHEREAS 


Yesterday is gone forever, and 
to-morrow is on the knees of the 
gods, and 


WHEREAS 


To-day alone, its every minute 
vibrant with possibilities, is ours 
to improve, and 


WHEREAS 
The 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


affords a telautographic record of 
the performance of each unit of 


our equipment; THEREFORE 
LET IT BE 


RESOLVED 


That this machine is a necessary 
adjunct to our success, and let it 
be further 


RESOLVED 


To write for full information, as 
the first act of the New Year. 


United States Machine 
Recorder Co. 


Successor to 


Illinois Machine Recorder Co. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Why Poster Stamps 


Should be printed on 


‘IDEAL 


GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 


@ They print as easily as ungummed 
stock, which means a great saving 
in time and labor. 4] After being 
printed the stamps /ie fat. | Being 
properly and evenly gummed, they 
stick. @ All of which means satis- 
fied customers, consequently 


RE-ORDERS 


@ Progressive printers will appreci- 

ate what all these advantages mean 

over old methods of printing first and 
gumming afterward. 


Send for Samples 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


























A RECORD OF 
JOB COSTS 


is a necessary part of printing- 
office bookkeeping. It is a pro- 
tection against omittin}, items in 
charging, up jobs and one can 
always find quickly what any job 
has cost, an invaluable aid to 
correct estimating. 
If you do not possess such a record 
in convenient, compact and dura- 
ble shape, you should 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 
OF OUR JOB RECORDS 


One book has a capacity for 3,000 
orders, and costs $3 plus express- 
age. Another, arranged for more 
complete record of jobs, has a 
capacity of 2,000 orders and costs 
$5; or a smaller edition of 1,000 
capacity at $3.50 plus expressage. 


Sample Pages Yours 
for the Asking 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


one 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 

















PRICES HAVE 
EXPLODED 


NOT THE 
ie Security 


cS) Benzine Cans 


They Can’t 


EXPLODE 


Special funnels 
not required 


Fills rapidly 

through the 

nozzle with 
regular funnel 


No Leakage 
No Waste 


1 quart ${Q0 


A better built, easier 
to operate, Under- 
writers approved can 
costing no more than 
old-style unapproved 
and 50c less than 
other labeled cans. 


Operated by a natural 
grip of the handle an 


oe Sonn 
Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
Under Direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Justrite Mig. Co. 


Dept. P 
No. 327 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


We also make the Justrite 3 and 5 
Gallon Safety Cans and Ap- 
proved Oily Waste Cans. 








9 a a a SRS MS PR ART a RN 
Branch Distributors: The Tri-State Paper Co., Cumberland, Md.; R. D. Wilson & 
Sons, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul, Minn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Wahpeton Paper Co., Wahpeton, N. D.; Mercantile Paper Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; The Richmond Printing Ink Co., 16 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va.; The 
Colorado Ink Co., 622-624 19th St., Denver, Colo. 


| you know 
the SAVINK can? 


EE that little “nubbin” of ink? That 


shows you how the ink rises from the 
U-P Savink Can—the can that measures 


Uliman- 
Philpott 


out just the amount 
of.ink you need and 
protects the rest 
from drying up. 
You can’t know 
how clean and eco- 
nomical it is until 
you have tried— 
the coupon shows 
you how to do it. 


The Ullman-Philpott Co. 


(Established 1881.) 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A sample of ink in 
a SAVINK canFREE 


Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of pack- 

ing and mailing SAVINK Sample of U-P 

Bond Black— , U-P Job Black , or Mar- 
vel Halftone Black (Check the ink desired) 





Company 
Address — 


Fe / 
City (4809-Feb.) 








EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x g inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 














cAmerican 


Cut-Cost 
System of 


“Printing- 
Plant 
Equipments 


i 





WHAT THE 
COMPOSING-ROOM 


NEEDS 


* 
QUIPMENT and efficiency are 


mayai| the essentials of success in the 
ee | | composing-room. This depart- 
| ment, which has long ony by 
zzul) many, regarded as essential but 
more or less unprofitable, is now being carefully 
studied with a view to increased profits. 

The first step necessary in securing the 
highest efficiency in the composing-room is the 
proper equipment. No matter how skilful and 
capable your compositors may be, they can not 
get the best results unless the equipment with 
which they work is properly concentrated and 
rightly placed. Time spent in traveling about 
the room in search of material is wasted, and 
to minimize this wasted time is to make your 
composing-room efficient. 























in Cloister Old Style and Italic, one or our most popular new type-faces. Send for specimens 
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This particular problem has been made the object 


of special investigation by the American Type Founders cAmerican 


Company, and its efficiency department has been of great 


assistance to many printers in laying out composing-rooms. ¥ Uu t-C O st 


And now this efficiency department has gone a step 
farther. It offers to the progressive printer the AMERICAN 
CUT-COST SYSTEM OF PRINTING-PLANT System of 
EQUIPMENTS, consisting of various cabinets and work- 
benches, all designed to save the compositor unnecessary cP anda 
steps. In ices iain a which a designed by the rint INng- 
manager of the efficiency department, Henry L. Bullen, 
concentration has been considered as the main factor in cP] an t 


efficiency, and concentration has been carried to its highest 


lori (em te ter J 


point—the compositor does his work with a minimum of é . 

steps. No progressive printer can afford to delay getting in quipme nts 
touch with the nearest branch of the American Type Founders 
Company regarding this profit-increasing composing-room 
equipment. 





AMERICAN TYPE-FOUNDERS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. DETROIT, MICH. DENVER, COLO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
RICHMOND, VA. CINCINNATI, OHIO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 





Set in Cloister Old Style and Italic, one or our most popular new type-faces. Send for specimens. 
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Ne Plus Ultra 
In Honest Manufacture and Long Life 


This means much tothe man who has put 
his best effort and money into market- 
ing a labor-saving device. The device 
is as good as the power that drives it. 


Holtzer-Cabot Motive Power 


is so dependable that it is used ex- 
tensively in printeries, workshops, 
offices and manufacturing plants. 


Let us apply it to your apparatus 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Chicago, IIl., and Boston, Mass. 


Save $1.00 per M on 
Bond Envelopes 





GOOD bond envelope in 6% size 

costs you around $2.00 a thousand. 
We offer you a substitute at about a dollar 
less—our No. 2250, 634 Bond Finish 
Extra Rag—a beautiful stock with the 
color, finish, ‘‘feel’’ and character of bond 
—of splendid weight and bulk. It will 
please most trade as well as bond, and the 
saving is your clinching argument. Made 
under our “‘sure-stick’’ process, guaran- 
teed against falling apart. Other sizes 
proportionately low. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 











Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 


= § Are You 


" F Satisfied? 


How about YOUR 
Stapler —does it give 
satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 

investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 

MachineCo., Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 











CONSULT 


THE SPECIALISTS WHO KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 
Will help to 1 DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


RATINGS 


MOST CAREFULLY REVISED and based 
upon substantiated statements and ledger facts 
furnished by the trade. 
THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
General Offices 160 Broadway, New York 


























The Best Way to Test 
Our Proposition 


is to install our 
hand or power 
drive Type- Hi 
Planer, and if 
it should prove 
unsatisfactory 
—ship it back 
at our expense 
and your 
money will be 
promptly refunded. We guarantee ourT ype-Hi Planer 
will make good wherever installed. It is a device that 
will appeal to every progressive printer, electrotyper 
and photoengraver as a necessity in keeping down 
cost of production. 


“The Story of Type-Hi”’ 


is a booklet telling all about the merits of our planer— points 
that you ought to know about before installing a machine of 
this description. It contains a number of testimonies from the 
‘big guns’’ of the business. 

If you want to save time, money, and worry in make-ready, 
the Type-Hi Planer will answer the call. 


> 


am 


Send for booklet, terms, etc. 


TYPE-HI MFG. CO,, inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 

mense saving obtained in every 

direction, as well as the infinitely 

greater satisfaction given to 

customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers. in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 


Sone J 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 











Printed from an 


ORIGINAL CUT 


Made by THE DODGE PROCESS 
This is the kind 


of work any one 
(without regard 
to previous ex- 
perience in en- 
graving)can pro- 
duce after ashort 
period of instruc- 
tion. The proc- 
ess is particu- 
larly adapted to 
newspaper work 
with 60 and 85 
line screens for 
half-tones and 
line drawings 
with screen back- 
ground. The cost 
of the outfit is 
low and operating 
expense small. 
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Write for the Dodgeville Bulletin. 


THE DODGE PROCESS, Inc. 


1700 PARK ROW BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
FRANK O. SULLIVAN, General Manager 








Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO, 








696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


NO 1 9 3 4 5 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x $3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ =i: 
MACHINES EN 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 

No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 























A 


SMOOTH 


FLAT 


COATED 


PAPER 


made from clean, uniform raw 
stock by experienced men, 
under the closest supervision, 
can be secured by using our 


FAULTLESS 


ENAMEL 


It is clean, strong, will not 

stretch, and with an enamel 

that will not pick, peel, nor 
crack when folded. 


We carry complete stock in 
regular sizes and weights, ready 
for quick shipment in any 
quantity. A liberal supply will 
be forwarded to those inter- 
ested for inspection and test. 


The price is right and we 
guarantee quality. 


KIRKMAN 


Automatic Feeders 


Will transform your Gordons into Automatic Presses 





The following are exclusive ‘‘Kirkman”’ features: 

Stationary Platen, gives rigid impression, eliminates 
cam troubles.—Doubles output.—Perfect register at high 
speed.—Easily adjusted from one job to another.—Reduces 
spoilage to a minimum.—Continuous feed, stock replenished 
without stopping machine. 

Write us to-day for our new price, terms, etc. They 
will certainly interest you. 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















OTHER PRODUCTS OF OUR MILL ARE: 
HIGH-GRADE ENAMEL BOOK, FOR COLORWORK 
LITHOGRAPH LABEL PAPER 


SPECIAL COATED LABEL PAPER FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


(No Odor) 

WATERPROOF LABEL PAPER 
COATED MUSIC PAPERS 
MACHINE FINISH MUSIC PAPERS 
SUPER AND M. F. BOOK PAPERS 
MIMEO PAPERS 
LAID FLATS, AND CATALOGUE PAPERS 


Write direct, or to your nearest jobber, who will gladly 
supply specimens, printed or plain samples, prices, etc. 


WATERVLIET PAPER CO. 


Watervliet, Mich. 





‘The Mon itorSystem | 


You can not afford to let 


your plant get out of date. 
Equip it with the modern 
and perfected Monitor Sys- 
tem of Automatic Control. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Monitor controllers make 
the operation of all printing 
machinery simple, safe and 
sure. The cost is but little 
more than for the old-style 
inefhcient and time-con- 
suming hand -controlled 
rheostat. 
Write for Bulletin No. 21 


MonitorController Company 


111 South Gay Street, Baltimore 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Showing Up the Possibilities of the 
Chandler & Price 14:x 22 New Series Press 


VERY day new possibilities ‘“‘show up,” surprises 
develop in the shop and economical methods 
are adopted through the use of the Chandler & 

Price 14% x22 New Series Press. Latent ability is con- 

F stantly being uncovered. Master printers are coming 

We Sell and Guarantee f to realize the significance of the mechanical features 
Lavtor's i cf this ‘‘New Series” Press. 


om Oortable 
Qckers See the samples on this page. Now consider these facts: 
They’re printed on 4-ply Street Car Board. The sizes are 
11x21, 11x14 and 10x 21%. Each one carries a solid tint 
7 background —fine screen half-tones are used—‘‘Good stuff”’ 
is the printers’ term for them. 


a fra 

QU\ELECTRIC CLEANER | 
se suey NOW Such work was considered impossible a few years ago. It 
was work for the cylinder. Now it’s an every-day C.-P. per- 


formance—made possible by C.-P. advanced construction. 


in 





The 13% x 22 New Series Press is built heavier throughout 
than former C. & P. models; widened Small Head and Large 
Gear Cam Wheel (Semi-steel); stronger Side Arms; extra 

heavy Main and Back Shafts, and Case-hardened Wrist 
Pins, with increased diameter of Rocker Journals, add 
greatly to the capacity of this Press for squeeze. 
Lengthened Crank Shaft Journals and deepened Cam- 
way provide greater wearing surfaces. 


The Chandler & Price Fountain and new Vibrating Roller give 
thorough distribution. With its additional strength and new 
attachments the New Series Press more than meets the platen 
demand and is rapidly increasing its field of operation. Our new 
catalog further substantiates these claims. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


A . og Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 
For sale by dealers ag ppg pin Canadian Agents Exclusive 
all importart cities. CLE i of British Columbias 
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Printers not infrequently experi- 
ence difficulty with presswork 
because they are using ink unsuit- 
able for the paper or the purpose 
for which the work is intended. 


We stand ready to render advice 
as to inks that should be kept in 
stock and to explain for what 
purpose they should be used. 


One grade of black ink, for in- 
stance, is not suitable for all kinds 
of work and all kinds of paper. 


We will gladly assist users of 
our product to obtain the best 
possible results in their presswork. 


Main Office and Factory: 


603-611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Down Town Branch: 168 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Dry Color and Varnish Factory: - - - EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 








Branches: 
320 Locust Street - St. Louis, Mo. 


233 RicHMonD St., W., Toronto, CAN. 
173 McDeERMoT AVENUE, - WINNIPEG 
213 No. CaLvertT St., BAaLTimore, Mb. 


516 ATLANTIC AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
152 No. lltH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
321 FRANKFORT AveE., N. W., CLEVELAND 
718 SouTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If Mr. Business Man is once given SNOW- 
DRIFT for his letter paper, he becomes a 
SNOWDRIFT User and Booster 


SNOWDRIFT 
DAYS 


FEBRUARY 16, 17, 18, 1915 


The MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 
through its agents will give to each printer who 
purchases “SNOWDRIFT” on the above days a 
two-quire box of SNOW DRIFT stationery, papei 
and envelopes, without any restrictions what- 
soever. This box is given in appreciation of the 
printer’s efforts in introducing SNOWDRIFT to 
his customers. 











Tale this opportunity of using SNOWDRIFT, 
the ideal business man’s letter paper. It will mean 
a satisfied customer and repeat orders. 


SNOWDRIFT AGENTS 





A. M. Capen’s Sons, New York City 

Alling & Cory Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alling & Cory Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Western Penn. Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Johnston Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
Kingsley Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Midland Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Southwestern Paper Co., Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co., Houston, Texas 


Bermingham-Seaman-Patrick Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Carpenter Paper Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 
F. G. Leslie Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carter Rice & Carpenter Paper Co., Denver, Colo. 

Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Zellerbach Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Zellerbach Paper Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Pacific Paper Co., Portland, Ore. 

H. N. Richmond Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Missouri -Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Allman-Christiansen Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buntin-Reid Co., Toronto, Can. 

Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Storrs & Bement Co., Boston, Mass. 

Antietam Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co., New York City 









































ALLIGATOR STEEL 
Z| LACING 
Sy; 


\ sé 
BsV/ES Just a Hammer to 


Apply It’’ 


We claim this hinge joint will save both time and 
belting. You can prove the actual saving. 


EQUIP WITH “ALLIGATOR” NOW 





May we send sample and catalog ? 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CoO. 


522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker tissornos 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new eta in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 














Established January, 1894, 


Sa y 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER’'S 


MONTHLY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 


The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent, of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


? 
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THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 








COST EFFICIENCY 


The National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers have spent over $3,500 in devising a positive 
and reliable method of cost-finding. 


They Have Succeeded 
This comprehensive treatise has been made into 
a book entitled ‘Cost Efficiency,” including blank 
forms, and is offered to the printing trades at $10.00 
per copy. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Apply to 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


150 Nassau Street, New York 

















Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 





NOW READY 


EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 


VOLUME XIX 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 

chiefly full-page, by almost every known process— photogravure, collogravure, offset, 

litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 
process workers, printers, etc. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 





INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





























The PREMIER 


has been unanimously awarded 


THE GOLD PRIZE 


at the International Graphic-Arts Exposition just held at 
Leipsic, Germany. 


This award is another convincing confirmation and endorsement 
of the excellence of 


The PREMIER 


over other Two-Revolution Presses. 


Let us tell you about it! 





THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Puller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Dallas, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN Type FouNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 183 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. Stewart, EsqQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— Printers’ Suppuies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 
Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 












































































PREPAREDNESS 





The quality of being prepared is as 
important in peace as it is in war. 


Thousands of compositors have promised themselves 
they would take the I. T. U. Course of Instruction 
in Printin3, but they hesitate. They do not know 
what they are missing. 


In one day two letters reached the I.T. U. Commis- 
sion from widely separated sections of the country. 
Both writers had had positions offered them— 
but they were unprepared. One voiced the status 
of both when he said: “I only feel competent to 
accept with the best of instruction at hand. The place 
is open for three weeks, so you see my situation.” 


The Commission is doing, what it can for these 
men, but how much better off they would have 
been had they taken the Course earlier. Then the 
chances would all favor their success. Now they 
may fail, and be worse off than if opportunity had 
not come their way. There is a moral in this for 
the compositor who feels the Course might help 
him. Much may be lost by delay, but 
there is nothing, to gain. 














THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Progressive printers, superin- 
tendents, pressroom foremen, 
composing-room foremen can 
not afford to overlook the infor- 
mation contained on this page. 


These three devices make pos- 
sible a system of preliminary 
make-ready. 


Those interested may arrange 
for a demonstration. 


ORIGINATED, PATENTS APPLIED 
FOR, AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Horace Hacker & Company 
312 North May St. Chicago, II. 





This ad. appeared in the January Inland Printer. Read it again. 


Hacker Hand Press 


UNIT FOUR STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first hand operated press to give 
cylinder press standards for preliminary make-ready 


The failure of efforts heretofore made to prepare in advance 
printing plates for cylinder press printing has been largely due to 
the absence of hand or proof press with cylinder impression and 
with strength and accuracy equal to the cylinder press itself. 


This new Hacker Hand Press was built specifically to fill that 
gap in the printer’s equipment. 


It is not a proof press—it is a proving press, a device to prove 
the printing quality of plates, a hand cylinder press to find out all 
about a form what is usually done at so much expense on the two- 
revolution itself. 


The press is size 17’ x 25”, and sells for $300.00. It will not 
yield under impression. It is accurate as to register. There are 
many novel improvements. It is built to standards not heretofore 
attempted, and should be in every large pressroom. 


Haphazard methods of make-ready are no longer excusable 
when this new standardizing press is available. The use of pro- 
ductive cylinder presses for adjusting into harmony the factors of 
leveling, overlay, paper, ink, can not be defended either on eco- 
nomic or efficient grounds when the Hacker Hand Press is made for 
those particular functions. 


This ad. appeared in the September Inland Printer. Read it again, 


Plate Rectifier 


UNIT THREE STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first device to prepare 
scientifically a plate for printing 


This new device is revolutionary. It presents the first oppor- 
tunity printers and engravers have had to determine the actual 
printing height of plates. The secret is measurement under print- 
ing pressure. 


To measure the height of a plate by any micrometer of what- 
ever delicacy without — is wholly futile because the plates 
and their mounts yield under printing impression. This yield 
ranges from .002 in. to .015in. French folio is .002 in., and .015 in. 
equals five thicknesses of ordinary bond paper. 


The plate rectifier not only measures the height of printing 
material under working pressure to the thousandth part of an inch, 
but it can be used to ‘‘rectify”’ errors in plates and blocks, building 
up low spots and bringing the entire surface of the plate into the 
same plane, which plane can be made .921 in., .918 in. or .915 in., 
whatever the judgment of the operator directs. 


Plates, whether mounted or unmounted, that have been 
prepared on the Plate Rectifier go to press with none or the very 
slightest overlay. This is scientific make-ready and standardiza- 
tion, and is inevitable for all efficient cylinder presswork. 





This ad. appeared in the November Inland Printer. Read it again. 


Press Rectifier 


UNIT FIVE STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first device to scientifically 
prepare a cylinder press for printing 


The setting of a cylinder press by prevailing methods is pure 
guesswork. By trial and error, by rule of thumb, by this way and 
that, a pressman arrives at an approximate setting of impression. 
And only the condition of the plates at the end of the run discloses 
whether he had it right or wrong. 


Our Press Rectifier offers pressmen for the first time a device 
to give definite information about the set of their presses. It 
measures the number of pounds impression. It gives a means of 
testing the strength of impression without a form. It insures 
enough impression to keep the bearers together and it prevents 
excess impression that overloads the press. 


The Press Rectifier has another and more important function. 
It measures printing height under printing impression. This is 
the only accurate way, because it embraces the yield of the packing 
and the spring of the parts, whereas any other method excludes 
those variable factors and gives erroneous and useless readings. 


The device makes it possible to know definitely the effect of 
adding or removing a sheet of packing, to learn the true printing 
periphery of the cylinder, to avoid overpacking and underpacking, 
both of which will wear plates, to make the actual printing line of 
the cylinder, .918 inch from the plane of the bed. In other words, 
it provides a scientific way of packing a cylinder. 


The Press Rectifier is also of the greatest value in locating 
defects in cylinder presses. Hollow spots and high areas in bed or 
cylinder are readily found, so they can be corrected once for all 
and not once every time a job has a make-ready. It will disclose 
how much spring there is and at which end, or side, or whether 
central. By the use of our Press Rectifier a diagrammatic plat can 
be made of the printing bed of a cylinder press, showing in one one- 
thousandth of an inch the variation from normal under printing 
impression, i. e., working conditions. 


The significance of the Press Rectifier lies in the substitution 
of system for fit-and-try methods, the elimination of waste time 
adjusting presses and making ready, the avoidance of wear op 
plates and press, the higher development of presswork. 
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The Art and Practice of 
Typography 


By EDMUND G. GRESS 


‘fea — Sa 
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This book contains almost 100,000 words of instructive 
matter, besides fifty large color inserts and seven hundred 
reproductions of high-class commercial printing. 


Size g%x1I2%. Cloth, price postpaid, $5. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 
and 


Photomechanical Processes 


Leading, photoengravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict — have given 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, Siv- 
ing, illuminatin?, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


Cloth. Price, $3 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 





This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 





The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 





The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupots 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 614% x9% format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 
Price, $2.00 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDING MACHINE COMPOSITION 


IKBINDING Paul N. Hasluck ... 3.5 A Pocket COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
(OKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books - Be PUM MARAE ESO Ese x oa Fadia ccssoaai ore Tecra aces et ahaa! oe Cia aA Clacaleca de ATO G Cie Wiere:B areca’ $1.00 

)KBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane noe | CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John 8S. Thompson -50 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPD KEYBOARDS... 66.056 sicccccccccecoucecces * 25 
History or ComposinG Macuines — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 


COMPOSING-ROOM leather 3.00 


ee, eer Te Py ere eere eee er ere $5. THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 5.00 
‘CERNING Type — A. S. Carnell oe 5 THE MECHANISM OF THE LINoTyPpE— John 8S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 
tion.) 


A 
( 
I ae 
I osiTIoN, a Handbook for Printers — F oa de MISCELLANEOUS 
Ii. rReesrons OF MopERNn Trpm DRSIGNS..... 2... 0c ccecsvassvseceeses 25 Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews............ $2. 
M DERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne eee . EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff 
P «an Printing Types — Theodore Low De Vinne : INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson. . 
’ \nTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi er 6 Inks, THEIR CoMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
P NTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith : 6 and T. C. Hepworth : 
S. cctMEN Books: MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. 
Bill-heads (fourth book) +2. MANUFACTURE OF PareR — R. W. Sindall 
Envelope Corner-cards (fourth book) 20 EE A a ee “ety 
eatiee heads: CAEN booKk) : moms PRINTING INKS — Alfred saimaped 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) .25 | Orl CoLors anp PrintinG INKs — L. E. « 
Programs and Menus (third book) “ PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
CO ae Ee eee Se wrivnd ; PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
ene Saee Sie Se Vee arts THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 
; TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — I’. J. Trezise 


-T-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING . NEWSPAPER WORK 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee...........0.--c0cceees . 


GAINING «A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs... 0. cccceccccccccccsecs 
HIANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer $3.7% MAKING A NEwsparer — John L. Given 

ITANDBOOK OF PLANT ForM - 2.6 MAKING OF A NeWsParER Man, Tue — Samuel G. Blythe 

MABETS — A HANnpBook OF LETTERING 6 NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CoRRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Iyde.... 
HABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. Day . NEWSPAPER WRITING AND Epiting — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
ORATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck <f PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 


( 
I 


\WiNG FoR RerRopuctTION — Charles G. Harper 2.3: PRACTICAL JOURNALISM Rdwin 
(MMAR OF LETTERING DUAU OW. ANes MUONS 06s 5:09-alis 6 5ss0.016 0 oa asaye a tese s 
‘AN Figure — J. H. Vanderpocl 2. PRESSWORK 
<SONS ON ART J. D. Harding ; A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $. 
LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN rte R AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
.USSONS ON Form — A. Blunck «3; Beko CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
ETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTICN . Trezis é MopDERN PRESSWoRK — Fred W. Gage 
'TERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 2 NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 





AND Form — Walter Crane 
£ PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN E. 


STEWART’s EMBOSSING BoaRD, per dozen 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING TyMpan GavuGe Square 
ELECTROTYPING Cc. S. Partridge $2 PROCESS ENGRAVING 


ParTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTY?P- 3 
INC C. S. Partridge IIoRGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES............. $3. 
i . Be. Pe g 


SreREoTYPING — C. 8. Partridge .... A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING -—— Wm. Gamble 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING MeTaLoarapny — Chas. Harrap 
A Money-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLoyING PrintER — Eden B. PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 3. 
Stuart $4; PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... - PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
Campsie’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie eet é PHCTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 
CUALLEN'’S LABOR-SAVING REcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, Prior’s AUTOMATIC 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost OF PRODUCTION....... = ‘ : Seay 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 
$1.50; leather ...... eenseww es 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING COST J. Cliff Dando.... i PROOFREADING 
Hints FoR YouNG PRINTERS UNDER Erauty — W. A. Willard 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS 
NICHOL’S PERFEC RDER AND ReEcorRD Book, by express at expense of é ‘ wane ¥ 
pyre T OnbER i at ] GRAMMAR WiTHOUT A MasTER — William Cobbett 
Printers’ Account Boor, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew : os : 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 5. PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith..... 
SraRTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette..............06. . Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
Tue ArT OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A... 
LITHOGRAPHY THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres... 
HANDBOOK oF LiTHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.. seis Srere/shosleso ners THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres.... 
LiTHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS y TypoGcrarnic STYLEBooK — W. B. McDermutt.. 
MuTALOGRAPHY f VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY 
Witson’s TREATISE ON PuNncTUATION — John Wilson 


rerste’y THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
CULINARY FRENCH 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 








We should like to have you asa 
regular reader of 


THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER 


ef Magazine of Printing 


Made in America for American Printers 


employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments 

The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 
adopted by the business press. 


Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months? trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 























The Pacific West 
in 1915 


More printing- plants — 
more newspapers, more 
printing machinery, more 
equipment, paper, ink and 
facilities, made necessary by 
a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 
era of development. Heavy 
buying is imperative. Get 
your share of the business. 





Include the Pacific West in your 
advertising campaign of 1915 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












































Ask for the Numbering Machine that 
has a Drop Cipher that will always 


Print Plainly: Th 
is only ong, the WETTER 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 























HOOLE MACHINE & | Heranywaa—yera= 


ENGRAVING WORKS | § 
29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street Sa RI NTI NG INK CO. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The ‘“‘IMPROVED 
CHAMPION ”’ 


oe | JOB BLACK? 


is the fastest 
simplest and 


monet Co? “HOOLE” | & Nothing better than 


kind on the 


natct Paging 
= and 1 Jaenecke’s 


Numbering 


Machine : Ni ubian 


Foot Power : has yet been produced. 
Electric Power . . 2 

Sissae Meee Direct, or from jobbers 
everywhere. 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and : QA tea 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing : FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS : 


Tools of all kinds a SESGeeee teases i ttre: SSSEEeeaae SSSSReeeeee H 














These Points Worth Investigating 


We claim for the Rouse Paper Lift (and can prove it) that it is a labor-saving 

device, saves paper, saves time, and therefore increases output at reduced cost. 

It can be attached to the press quickly and by any one familiar with printing 

machinery, is fool-proof, accurate, dependable, and when once tried out will 
be found invaluable. 

The leading printing establishments of Chicago, New York City, Denver, 

Milwaukee, and other cities are fast equipping their plants with our Paper Lifts. 


We want to send you an interesting booklet called ‘‘ Rouse-handling vs. Man-han- 
dling,’’ containing many important reasons why you should install the ROUSE LIFT. 














Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. *"ctieaco"™ 
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Another Way to Make 
a Dollar 


HE best way in the world to make money is to have 
men working for you who are money-makers. 
How would you like to employ seven who command 


$150,000 a year? Such men as 


INGALLS KIMBALL, who designed the CHELTENHAM type, 

RALPH ESTEP, who made the original Packard Books; 

ALAN GAMBLE, who has put 10,000 advertisements into type; 

SCOTSON CLARK, who has expended $1,000,000 in art work; 

W. R. HOTCHKIN, for ten years Advertising Manager for John Wanamaker; 

WILLIAM DAILEY, one of the great merchandisers in America; 

H. H. CRESKE, who has a rare ability in transferring the spirit and atmosphere 
of a business house into type. 


These men conduct the CHELTENHAM Press, which does not own 


a pound of type but which is eminently successful. 


These men are thinkers. They develop commercial ideas, write 
them and lay them out. 


They understand what the banker would like to say, what the 
stationer would say, what the grocer ought to relate, what the baker 
could tell, and so on. 


One printer—and only one in each city—can get the services of this highly 
trained organization in the form of a complete weekly business building Service. 





The price they receive is less than the wages of an apprentice, 
and the bargain also includes weekly tips on how to get more business, 
practical talks to compositors and pressmen, special cuts at scale, copy 
with a kick, and individual counsel by Mr. Kimball in the conduct of 


your business. 


A few dollars expended now may lead into thousands of dollars of 
business for you later on. Write to-day. 


Cheltenham Press 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, IgII, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, }33,%,37eyS% 











USE YOUR OWN CARD AS EVIDENCE 


Appearance of our Neat No matter who your customers are, 
GarisinG you can always get their interest by 
ards in Gase detaching one of your 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
and showing them the smouth edge, 
and the perfect cleanliness and handi- 
ness which is characteristic of them 
only. 
Once they have seen the card and 
have had an explanation of the ultimate 
OTEEL COMPANY economy and pleasure ot their use 
‘pITTEBURON. 0A as against a loose card, you have a 
- ve CLONER OUILOINE sure and abiding customer. And re- 
CHICAGO member that if he comes t» you for his 
cards he will come to you for the 
other printing and engraving he may 
need, 
A trade-winner for itself, it brings other trade to you, because a user of the Peerless 
Card judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or engraving on these cards, 
and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will establish the quality of your shop, 
you want it, just as a trade asset. 
Send for a sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself ; show them to one 
or two of your present customers and see how impressed both of you become with 
them. If they impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Compan y Engravers, Plate Printers, 


Die Embossers 
Established 1857 52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 








A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
# advantageously, and to save 
—eammmet = money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1915-1916 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 















































If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling”’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 

















Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


TINT: 
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CCA my Wheels $ 5:00 
= Best Design i Suk 

Best Construction = Less Than One Cent a Day 
Best Wearing Qualities 
Best for Accuracy Specify AMERICAN When Ordering 


Best Price ee, Ai, DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
= FULLY GUARANTEED Fi y J American Numbering Machine Co. = 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 
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Less Than One Cent a Day 


Enamelette Book | || JAMES WHITE PAPER C0, 


Especially made for half- 
tone and color printing. 


All standard sizes and weights in stock. 
Trade-mark 

6c PER LB. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


529 to 539 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 























BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 






































is making the linotype a more attractive proposition than ever before to job 
compositors. If the straight-matter man did well on straight-away machine 
composition, it is obvious that the capable display man should do better. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 


is the place to learn the linotype. It does not undertake to make printers. All 

the students are compositors. There is no time lost in teaching the rudiments 

of the compositor’s trade. The minds of all are concentrated on one thing— 
learning the machine. The instruction is thorough. 


The concentration of purpose by instructor and students is of the greatest 
importance to compositors who wish to become operators. 


Drop a postal and get a booklet showing what some of our sixteen hundred-odd graduates have accomplished. 


The Inland Printer Technical School 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW L.T.U. COURSE SERIES 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 


Nive 








This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 
following subjects : 


Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 

Lesson 4 — Use of capital letters. Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 

Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
meanings. Lesson 9 —The question of display. 


ha Ae 
PESTON UTONEYON OVENS QVCO VSO Ys (ON 1% 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 
addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 
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-. The Sharer apparatus’ of the analytical chemist, 
The dissecting apparatus of the anatomist, : 

The properly ruled analysis sheets of the accountant, 

Are. the instruments by. which truth is brought to light. 





We Offer to the Accountant and to 

Stationers who Cater Supplies 
to the Counting-Room 
A high-grade quality of ruled sheets... Ruled to. meet. the 
requirements. of: authoritative accounting practice: | 
By their use time is.economized and accuracy more beadily 
obtained. 

Accountants. of the: largest corporations use these. sheets for the 

_ analysis of monthly and yearly statements. _ 
‘Certified: Public: Accountants, Colleges, Universities and: Banks 
are using this eee paper regularly, and i in increasing 
« quantitiés.. 


i The several items of income and outlay are so: provided for that 


‘the business. of the month or year is laid out clearly, 
charted, analyzed. 


Accountants” Analysis. Paper 


Get it Try it. We have it. Sample sheet’ on char reiacat 


he Henry O. Shepard Co. 


(1, GO Sst Ghekaen, Stree, CHICAGO, ILL. 















































































‘now offer you fwo distinct © 
on-every Catalogue and et job you. handle: 


1. You'can make .moré on the covers, because the use-of 


- Buckeye Covers means maximum. effectiveness at.minimum 


- COS; 


2. You can make moré on the envelopes, because you can 


: da envelopes to. match © sell the Buckeye dealer, at prices that 
them to. your customer ata sub-. 


Will enable you to. res 
stantial profit. 


“ -&." Buckeye-Covered Catale ues. and Booklets, in Buckeye a. 
Cover Envelopes, are the kine that pay best, on both sides of 


ene printer's counter. ' 








Dealer in ich of hd So, Cam and Compe ian 


»Pottfolio ‘of handsomely. itated sample envelopes sent 


; . . free‘on Tequest, or es ive get particulars and prices of your 3 


dealer. 
gg ‘you «set of the “Buckeye, Proote?”’ 





The Beckett Paper Company 
y ) MAKERS OF GOOD, Eare® Mes | 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 





ortunities to ine more money. 
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